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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1958 


Untrep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Providence, R. I. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a. m., the Hon- 
orable John O. Pastore, chairman, presiding. 

Senator Pastore. The hearing will please come to order. 

The hearing this morning is the first in a series of field hearings 
which this special subcommittee is initiating pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 287 of the 85th Congress. The full text of the resolution has 
been submitted in the record during the course of our initial hearings 
which were conducted in Washington on July 8 to July 10. 

Under the terms of that resolution, this committee is authorized 
to conduct a full and complete study of all factors affecting commerce 
and production in the textile industry in the United States, including 
but not limited to (a) the extent, nature, and causes of the decline in 
interstate and foreign commerce in textile-mill products; (db) the de- 
cline in employment in the textile industry; (¢) the effects of policies 
and programs of the Federal Government on the industry; and (d) 
the impact of commercial policies of other nations on the industry. 

I believe that it is fitting that we commence our field hearings here 
in Rhode Island where the textile industry was born and where it has 
constituted an important segment of our economy for generations. 

Unfortunately the prosperity which has been enjoyed by industry 
in general since the close of World War II has been singularly lacking 
in the textile industry as a whole, although some segments of it—the 
newer synthetic branches in particular—have increased their produc- 
tion materially. Over the past 10 years, while our national popula- 
tion and income has substantially increased, production in the textile 
industry has remained relatively constant while there has been a sharp 
decline in employment. 

Through historic and economic circumstances we in New England 
have long depended upon the textile industry as a major employer of 
thousands of our skilled labor force. Consequently we are especially 
conscious of this sharp employment decline and are rightfully con- 
cerned about it. However, I must emphasize that other regions of our 
Nation where the textile industry is located have been likewise seri- 
ously affected by this employment decline. It was for all these reasons 
that the Senate resolution under which we are operating is all-inclu- 
sive and calls for an investigation of the textile industry on a national 
level. 





Staff members assigned to these hearings: Dr. William H. Miernyk, Harold I. 
Baynton, and William L. Kohler. 
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It is our purpose to develop a sound record of the causes of the lag 
in textile prosperity and the consequent problems which accompany it 
and to arrive at some definite conclusions as to what the Federal Gov- 
ernment may do to assist the industry in solving them. 

I am particularly happy that we have had such a widespread dem- 
onstration of interest in the work of the committee which is evidenced 
by the large number of witnesses who have asked to appear and testify 
today. On behalf of myself and the other members of this subcom- 
mittee, and particularly Senator Thurmond, I want to welcome and 
thank those of you who have appeared here today to give us your 
— and your suggestions. 

might add that we intend to continue these field hearings next 
week in Hartford, Conn., and in Concord, N. H., and the following 
week in South Carolina and North Carolina. 

To those of you who are interested in this matter on an overall 
basis, this will advise you that your testimony here today will not be 
your final day in court, as it were, and some suggestions may be more 
extensively covered in these subsequent hearings. 

Because of our lengthy list of witnesses, I am going to ask for 
your cooperation and your patience. The committee is prepared to 
sit all day and into the evening if necessary to make certain that 
every one of you will have a full opportunity to give us the benefit 
of your expert views. It is not my intention to cut anyone short; 
but, if some of you so desire, you may summarize your prepared state- 
oe in your oral testimony and file your full statement for the 
record. 

I might add, parenthetically, that we have no specifically committed 
or We want to be as accommodating to you as we can possibly 


If there is anyone who has a pressing engagement that compels him 
to leave at any certain time, I wish you would let our staff know about 
it, because, after all, for the large part I think most of you are so much 
interested in this subject that you will be here during all the time 
that we are here. It may not make much difference when you testify, 
but I do assure you this—and I think Senator Thurmond joins me 
in this expression—we are going to stay here until the last man has 
testified to his last word. 

Our first witness this morning is our distinguished Congressman 
from the Second District of the State of Rhode Island, the Honor- 
able John E. Fogarty, who will now testify. 

You may proceed in any way you like. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
SECOND DISTRICT, RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Chairman, my name is John E. Fogarty. I 
neo the Second Congressional District of the State of Rhode 

and. 
May I compliment you, Mr. Chairman, for taking time out of a 
busy schedule, especially at this time of the year, to conduct these 
hearings in Rhode Island and New England and the eastern section 
of our country on behalf of an industry which can certainly be called 
a sick industry at this time. 
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I also would like to compliment Senator Thurmond for coming 
all the way from South Carolina into our midst to help us solve a 
problem that is similar to his in his area, and also the staff of your 
committee, 

I am not appearing here today as an expert on the textile aeeaeeny: 
I am here as a citizen as well as an elected representative of Rhode 
Island, who is keenly and perhaps painfully aware of the fact that 
the welfare of this industry is vital to the economic well-being of the 
State of Rhode Island. 

This is not a new conviction on my part. I have held this view 
for many years and have tried to do something about it. Indeed, it 
has devoted and angered me to find a tendency in some quarters here 
in Rhode Island to take the position that because the textile industry 
has suffered a severe and continuing contraction that we would be 
better off without any textile plants at all. 

The notion has been fostered that once textiles are gotten rid of, 
some new industry will immediately spring up to provide jobs and 
prosperity. 

Surely by now this illusion should have been dispelled. Like any 
other rational person, I want to see as wide a diversification of in- 
dustry as possible in my State, but we in Rhode Island must work 
harder and more effectively together to attract so-called growth in- 
dustries. That is, industries for whose product the demand is on the 
upgrade, but experience of the past 20 years in Rhode Island, and, yes, 
in almost all New England textile manufacturing centers, is that when 
the basic textile plants close up, or textile employment diminishes, it 
takes years before any significant alternative employment is es- 
tablished in these areas. The impact of the textile decline in the 
United States has nowhere been felt more critically than here in our 
New England area and in Rhode Island. This, of course, is due to 
Rhode Island’s heavy dependence on textile manufacturing for jobs. 

In 1947, 44 percent of our manufacturing employment was in tex- 
tiles. Since that time, through 1956, our textile employment has de- 
creased by 41 percent. There has been further loss since 1956, and 
yet textile manufacturing is still Rhode Island’s noe employer with 
approximately 31 percent of the manufacturing total. 

Rhode Island’s stake in the future of the textile industry remains 
vital. 

From my point as an elected public official, as well as from the stand- 
point of a concerned private individual, the human distress caused by 
the contraction or migration of an industry by technological changes 
or other causes, is the paramount consideration here. 

Moreover, I believe that less attention has been devoted to this 
purely human phase of the textile industry problem than to the com- 
plex economic causes of the overall decline. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I respectfully but 
earnestly and insistently urge that this subeommittee attempt to find 
out what such a drastic curtailment in employment really has meant 
to the men and women formerly employed, and their families affected 
by the decline in textiles. 

We can make guesses as to what such an economic catastrophe does 
to people, but I submit we should really learn and analyze what the 
effect has been on these flesh and blood individuals. 
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As I understand the instructions which the Senate gave this sub- 
committee for the scope and purpose of the investigation, you are to 
endeavor both to identify and clarify the reasons why the textile 
industry has declined and to offer proposals for their correction. 

It is my conviction that if the American public, the taxpayers as 
a whole could be shown through careful and expert firsthand studies 
how families are hurt and how our human resources are wasted and 
often ruined by these ups and downs in business and industry, it 
would become much less difficult to mobilize the necessary legislative 
actions to alleviate and correct these conditions. 

We in Rhode Island, we in New England, have had this textile 
problem on our doorstep for at least two decades now. It is painfully 
evident that all the effort expended by the industry itself, by labor 
and by government, State or Federal, hasn’t been enough. Your 
subcommittee will need to arouse, as it will, the widest public interest 
in this question if it is to win congressional support for whatever 
recommendations your studies determine must be made. 

Therefore, I would like to stress and restress my point that the 
human phase of this textile problem should be given special and par- 
ticular attention, because in the long run our legislative decisions must 
be shaped by our consideration for the human beings who make up 
our local and national community. 

I take it for granted that this subcommittee, under the able guidance 
of our junior Senator from Rhode Island, Senator John Pastore, and 
his associates, will do a thorough job on the technical and economic 
aspects of the textile problem. 

In passing, let me suggest that this subcommittee may find it 
necessary to continue its work over a period of at least a couple of 
ar if it is to do a complete job of research, and then to frame the 
egislation that will be necessary. 

i have not been able to study and absorb the entire testimony of- 
fered at the initial hearings in Washington this past July. It is 
clear to me, however, that in those sections, this subcommittee was 
able to accumulate a most impressive body of expert testimony. 

I strongly recommend that all responsible citizens of Rhode Island 
and New England and everywhere else for that matter obtain the 
printed copies of these hearings and attempt to familiarize themselves 
with as much of this data as possible. 

I have tried to keep track of the textile situation through the various 
reports made by the New England Governors’ Textile Commission. 
This Commission has been doing excellent work, almost without staff. 
I believe that additional governmental resources should be made 
available to this group which is representative of the three major 
interests involved, the public, the manufacturers, and the workers. 

I suggest that a similar tripartite body should be set up in all 
States where textiles are produced. This would include the Middle 
Atlantic and Southeastern areas of our country. Possibly even those 
States which produce the raw cotton and wool which is later processed 
in the factories should adopt such a setup. 

I am sure this subcommittee will give this and many other such 
suggestions full consideration. What I want to urge upon my fellow 
New Englanders is that we cease quibbling about the textile prob- 
lem, that we stop wringing our hands and start some concrete ac- 
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tivities aimed first at saving whatever industry is left, and gradually 
rebuilding for the future in those areas where we ascertain that the 
industry has departed for good that we set about securing alternative 
types of enterprise, but to achieve any appreciable redevelopment of 
former textile areas—and when I say “textiles” in this connection, it 
would apply, I am sure, to distressed coal and rail areas, or any other 
hurt by plant migration or industry shrinkage. ee 

We will, in my considered judgment, require Federal legislation 
along the lines of the distressed area redevelopment bill passed by 
the Dangress this year but which was vetoed a couple of weeks ago 
by the President of the United States. 

Textiles is not the only industry in the United States which has 
problems, but it is certain that textiles is the biggest and most wide- 
spread industrial problem of its kind now before us as a nation. — 

The Congress will necessarily have to play a major role in bringing 
about recovery in textiles. The administrative agencies, which up to 
now have consistently and persistently tried to brush off and ignore 
the textile problem must face up to the facts and gear themselves to 
do a real job of providing all kinds of technical assistance and what- 
ever else is needed. 

In the long run, however, the manufacturers have to carry the 
major share of this load. The employees, through unions of their 
own choosing, must be given every opportunity of sharing the task. 
The lack of genuine collective bargaining in wide areas of the tex- 
tile industry, happily this is not true of our own section, is one of 
the factors that will make recovery more difficult. 

Finally, the public as a whole must play a part. We who do not 
ourselves work in the textiles must insist that this large-scale eco- 
nomic and social problem be dealt with on a national level so that 
whole regions shall not be handicapped by the failings of one large 
and essential industry. It is up to us, members of the public at large, 
to be prepared to help out wherever we can to get this enormous job 
of rehabilitation and recovery underway. 

The needs of the community as a whole, the national interest, re- 
quires that this textile problem be solved as rapidly as possible. 

In conclusion, let me say that I believe that the Small Business 
Administration could do much more than it is now doing to help the 
small textile manufacturer both in financing and in reserve set aside 
in order to preserve a continuity of competitive enterprise in this 
industry. There has been too much concentration of economic 
power in large industrial enterprises in this field to the disadvantage 
of our national economic health, tax considerations may have made 
this possible, and I am sure that your committee will hear more 
about these problems as your hearings progress today. 

In my view, every consideration ought to be given to help those 
small business organizations that are so important to our regional 
and national prosperity. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Congressman Fogarty. 

Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. I have no questions, but I wish to congratulate 
you on your statement. 

Senator Pastore. Dr. Miernyk? 

Dr. Mrernyx. No questions. 
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Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Mr. Fogarty. 

Will those in the rear of the room bear with us for a few moments? 
We are trying to secure additional chairs so you will be made more 
comfortable. It is only a matter of time. We have a lot of room, 
but not the seating capacity. 

The next witness is Emerson M. Bullard, president of the Rhode 
Island Textile Association. 

Mr. Bullard, it is a pleasure to have you here this morning. 


STATEMENT OF EMERSON M. BULLARD, PRESIDENT, RHODE 
ISLAND TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Buxarp. It is a pleasure to be with you, and I would like 
to depart from my prepared talk to welcome you to Rhode Island 
on behalf of our association. We know how interested you have 
always been in textiles and how much you have done for us. 

We sincerely hope and trust that the work of your committee will 
be of benefit to the industry and to the country as a whole. 

The decline of the textile industry in the United States is a matter 
of record and we understand that complete supporting statistical data 
has been presented to you in a previous hearing. Our Rhode Island 
textile situation can best be illustrated by the mere mention that 9 
years ago approximately 61,000 Rhode Island people were gainfully 
employed in textiles, while today there are only approximately 31,000 
so employed. As you will recognize, this represents a severe loss in 
mills, production, and wages. Despite this loss, however, the textile 
industry is still the largest single employer in this State, and, despite 
its many problems, we firmly believe that textiles will continue to 
be a very important factor in the future economic life of this State. 

The problems of this industry are numerous. Many of them are 
not restricted to the area of Federal policies and programs or the 
commercial policies of other countries. Therefore, in order that 
this presentation may be pertinent, we shall emphasize that portion of 
our problems where the Federal Government and foreign govern- 
ments are concerned. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act, our Government has reduced 
tariffs on most textiles to such an extent that, when these allowable 
tariffs are compared with the purchasing power of the dollar today, 
they afford little or no protection to the United States textile man- 
ufacturers. This had a depressing effect on the prices of our goods. 

The one item that has not increased appreciably, in the American 
family budget recently, has been the cost of clothing and apparel. 
The garment industry produces according to price categories. The 
individual garment manufacturer will put as much value into a $5 
garment as he can and still make a profit. If he can a a foreign- 
made textile product at appreciably less than he normally pays for 


a similar American product he will, in most instances, buy the lower 
cost foreign-made item. 

That these foreign-made textiles are readily available is forcibly il- 
lustrated by the weekly summary of the textile imports which clear 
through the New York markets. For example, the Journal of Com- 
merce has reported that, during the last week in July, a total of 
nearly 50,000 cases, cartons, and bales of textile products, imported 
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from 21 foreign countries, passed through the New York markets. 
We would not hazard a guess as to the poundage or dollar value of 
these imports, but, certainly, it is ne 

It is unquestionable that these wide and varied imports have a 
definite depressing effect on the prices of similar goods manufactured 
by our mills. In truth, if even a small volume of a specific style of 
goods is offered in a foreign textile which competes direct with a 

roduct manufactured in our mills, its lower price will very definitely 
ome the controlling factor in setting the prices of the American- 
made products. 

Senator Pastore. That is a point that has been consistently made 
by most of our witnesses that 1s not quite understood by people who 
are not familiar with the problem involved. Could you dabarets on 
that a little further ? 

The argument is being made that, after all, our imports of textiles 
is only 8 percent of the overall American consumption and why 
should that have such a devastating effect upon the overall textile 
situation? Now you have pointed it out, and I would hope that you 
would elaborate upon that to give us an illustration of what you 
mean about this depressing effect upon the whole price structure 

Mr. Butuarp. In talking about some of our manufacturers here in 
Rhode Island, a case was brought up of a particular style of goods 
which was brought into this country, and it was a style which was 
readily made in several of our mille here. It was brought in and 
able to be sold, I believe, a cent or 2 cents lower than the present 
product of our own mills, and consequently it meant that in order 
to meet this, even though it wasn’t a large percentage of the avail- 
able goods, in order to meet this, our own companies had to drop 
prices in order to pick up the business. That is the thought behind 
it, Senator Pastore. 

Senator Pastore. All right, sir; you may continue. 

Mr. Butuarp. It is even indicated that, through the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, finished textile products have been allowed to filter into 
this country from Communist China. From the September 8 issue 
of Women’s Wear Daily there appears this item, and I quote: 

Apparently Japanese exporters have a worry of their own about Hong Kong 
exports of cotton apparel, particularly western style shirts manufactured in 
Hong Kong of fabrics bought from Red China. 

We do not believe that any Senator or Congressman that voted for 
the renewal of the Trade Agreements Act was aware that it could be 
so administered to the detriment of the United States textile industry 
in favor of Red China. 

We note that last week the press reported that West Germany, one 
of the great proponents of free trade, was suffering a slight economic 
decline in their coal industry. An immediate step taken by the Ger- 
man Government to assist the industry was a complete embargo of all 
coal shipments into their country. Were we to relate the logic of West 
Germany to the economic problems of our textile industry, the United 
States Government should immediately impose an embargo on all tex- 
tile goods into this country. We are not advocating an embargo, but 
we do ask that the Federal Government make every effort to assist 
textiles to become a growth industry rather than to impose upon it the 
hardship of widespread low-cost competition. 
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It is recognized that, under the ECA and other Federal programs, 
technicians from foreign countries were allowed to visit American 
mills and were shown the most effective production techniques. Capi- 
tal was provided to their countries in order that they might purchase 
the most modern equipment. Under the protection of their own gov- 
ernments, they have set up competitive businesses with the very people 
who showed them how to operate effectively. Their governments 
protect them with high tariffs, embargoes, licenses, and even monetary 
manipulations. We submit that our Government should be taking 
effective steps to preserve our American textile industry in some 
similar way. 

Government invitations to bid, as well as dealings with various 
departments and agencies, represent a most involved problem for the 
average manufacturer. All contracts are so full of stipulations, war- 
ranties, and plain redtape that it is entirely saaeptanaaie why some 
manufacturers are very reluctant to try to do business with the 
Government. 

We feel that most of these regulations could be simplified; in fact, 
a sincere effort should be made to assist the manufacturer in reducing, 
to an absolute minimum, his paperwork and the demands on his office 
staff in all his contacts with the various Federal offices. It is our 
thought that, in this field of simplifying the day-to-day contacts be- 
tween Government agencies and the manufacturer, your committee 
can effect improvements which will be of benefit to both the Govern- 
ment and the textile industry. 

Senator Pasrore. Have you had any personal experience with re- 
gard to this situation you have just explained ? 

Mr. Buuarp. Yes, sir, we have dealt with the Government in some 
webbing contracts recently. 

Senator Pasrore. Could you give us an example of this redtape ? 

Mr. Butnarp. I can. It was within the past few months, we were 
dealing on a specific webbing contract, and this contract called for a 
certain number of picks. It was a new product to us, and in our 
finishing operation we found that we were a scant pick short, we were 
somewhat short. We brought it to the attention of the Quartermaster 
in Philadelphia, and our goods could not be touched until we got some 
sort of an answer on it. 

Finally I received a collect call from Philadelphia, and apparently 
several lawyers, I gathered from what the gentlemen told me it had 
taken several lawyers a matter of some weeks to come up with the 
fact that if we charged the price which we bid, we would have over- 
charged the Government by $23.05—that was the variance. 

We waited 2 or 3 more weeks, and I had several more calls from 
Philadelphia, all collect, which was far more, actually, than the $23 
involved, and finally we did get the deviation, but it seems to me that 
is just a small sample, but it is a situation of the redtape which should 
be able to be solved just by the inspector on the job as he comes, that 
it either is or is not a satisfactory product. That is just a small 
example. 

Much has been said concerning the double standard that exists in 
the present cotton-price system. We, of course, are opposed to such 
a ridiculous situation. Why allow a foreign competitor to buy cotton 
at a cheaper price, to produce at a considerably lower labor cost, to 
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assist him with technological advice and modern machinery, and then 
give him the opportunity of selling against the United States manu- 
facturers. That can be compared to asking a Little League baseball 
team to play the New York Yankees—and with no bats. _If there is 
any justification in assisting the cottongrower with a price support 

rogram, then there is just as much justification in allowing the manu- 

acturer to buy cotton at the lowest free market price. What we are 
asking for here is not special advantage, but simply fair and reasonable 
treatment. 

At your earlier hearing, the establishment of a Federal Textile De- 
velopment Agency was proposed to you as a — aid to the textile 
industry. From the scanty information available at this time, we find 
it difficult to see how such an Agency would be of assistance to the 
industry and we are, therefore, opposed to it. 

We believe that those who are responsible for management are 
abreast of the technical developments in this industry. They have to 
be—to remain in business today. Research and development is being 
carried on extensively by individual companies as well as coopera- 
tively, through private research organization. 

In addition, there are Federal research organizations already estab- 
lished and extensive textile research is taking place in the textile 
schools throughout the country. The benefits from these many efforts 
are obvious—in the machinery which we use and in the new products 
presently on the market. Take, for example, the crease-resistant sum- 
mer suit, the new drip-dry fabrics, and so forth, all of which are 
angled directly at the customer’s need. 

It was suggested that this Federal Textile Development Agency 
should set up a fabric library. We are informed that there is a fabric 
library in Washington, and some of the land-grant colleges have 
similar libraries in existence today. 

It was also advocated, in this proposal, that a small levy be placed 
on the industry and that the Agency could administer a severance pay 
program. 

We are opposed to the additional redtape which would, inevitably, 
be involved in complying with regulations dealing with levies and 
severance pay. Certainly, there can be no justification for an addi- 
tional levy on an industry which is presently at the bottom of the profit 
list among all industries. In short, while some of the objectives of the 
Federal Development Agency may be laudable, we do not believe that 
such an Agency is, from any point of view, the proper method to 
implement these objectives. 

Finally, we must agree that the textile industry is in trouble, as is 
dramatically evidenced by the public auction here in Providence 
today, of the equipment of the once strong and prominent Wanskuck 
Co. We want to emphasize, however, that we food in Rhode Island 
expect that we will always have a textile industry and, if the Federal 
Government and its agencies can be persuaded to be more cooperative 
toward us—both in the administration of the Trade Agreements Act 
and the administration of its agencies—it can materially assist us to 
become the growth industry that every textile man knows it can, and 
should, be. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Bullard, if you consider this an unfair ques- 
tion, I do hope that you would tell me so, and then I shan’t press it, 
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but how do you account for the fact that in the textile industry it has 
remained constant for the past 10 years—what in your opinion—do 
you admit that fact as a premise, first ? 

Mr. Butxarp. Are we talking about the entire industry ? 

Senator Pasrorr. The entire industry. 

Mr. Buuxarp. It has stayed constant. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, we have had a sharp increase in 
economic growth and development over the past 10 years as exempli- 
fied by our national gross product. 

Now, why hasn’t that happened in the textile industry? Have you 
ever given that any thought or any study? Do you agree, in the 
first place ? 

Mr. Buuiarp. I partially agree. I am not thoroughly familiar 
with the problem, but it would seem to me that a portion of the 
problem may be a change in the clothing habits of the people in the 
country today. 

Senator Pasrorr. Well, now, that leads me to the next question. 
You have expressed opposition to this Federal Development Research 
Agency, and I realize, too, there are certain implications and rami- 
fications that have to be studied in complete detail, but don’t you 
think it is of some service to the industry if we did have some kind 
of a national agency that would devote itself, as in agricultural 
products, of exploring and exploiting the possibilities upon the con- 
er to further utilize textile products, apart from the industry 
itself ? 

You take a small mill in Rhode Island. How could a small mill in 
Rhode Island invest dollars at a depressed time to make research and 
study as to what further uses the consumers generally in the United 
States could use more textile products ? 

Mr. Butzarp. The way a small mill in Rhode Island can carry on 
research is to join some of the cooperative research organizations. 
The fabric research laboratories up in Dedham, Mass., is one. The 
Institute of Textile Technology in Charlottesville, Va. 

Senator Pastore. And are they doing precisely the same thing I 
am talking about ? 

Mr. Buwuarp. Fabric Research Laboratories, yes, and also in 
Princeton they work on textile research, and they offer an opportunity 
for the individual manufacturer to work cooperatively on research 
problems. 

Senator Pastore. Your opposition, as I see it, is that they shouldn’t 
be placed in the realm of a governmental agency. 

Mr. Butiarp. That is my feeling in the matter. 

Senator Pastore. You see, they are doing it in agricultural prod- 
ucts, they are exploring and exploiting further use of agricultural 
oroducts as synthetics for other products, and the idea expressed 

fore our committee was to the effect that we ought to do this in the 
textile industry, itself. 

Now, you feel that that job is being done? 

Mr. Butiarp. I do feel that the mills which can, that are large 
enough to carry on their own research, are proceeding along that 
line. I know our company has a considerable research proceeding 
along that line. I know our own company has a considerable re- 
search program aimed directly at our consumer products. I know 
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that there are these other agencies which are available to the smaller 
manufacturers. 

Senator Pasrore. Dr. Miernyk? 

Dr. Miernyk. I have a question, Mr. Bullard. One of the out- 
standing characteristics of the last 10 years in the textile industry 
has been its cyclical nature. Whether we have a general recession or 
depression, we have had these brief cycles in textiles. In talking to 
some textile people I have gotten the impression—and I would like 
to ask if you think this is true—that the individual textile mill can’t 
really tell when one of these dips is coming, because he doesn’t know 
enough about inventories, working process, and so on throughout the 
entire industry. 

These individual research organizations that are concerned with 
product research and process research couldn’t fulfill this function. 

Don’t you feel that a Government agency of some sort could help 
the industry a great deal by providing more up-to-date information 
on these things I have mentioned, inventories, and so on ? 

There is quite a time lag and you don’t get the complete picture 
until 2 or 3 years later ao 1 of the census reports comes out, or 
the survey of manufacturers. The latest covers the year 1956, and 
that doesn’t help you today. 

Mr. Buutarp. If I understand it, you feel that a research organiza- 
tion might conceivably give up-to-date information on finished goods 
inventories, and perhaps act as a guide for the individual manu- 
facturer in his production ? 

Dr. Mrernyk. No, I mean just provide you with information which 
would help you adjust your production, and so on, better than ap- 
parently the industry has been able to do in the past. 

Mr. Butxarp. Does such an agency work to any success in any other 
industry? I frankly, Dr. Miernyk, don’t see exactly how that would 
be effective. 

Senator Pastors. Now let me interrupt at this point. 

Mr. Butiarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. One of the greatest criticisms we have heard 
from the beginning of these hearings is the impact that importation 
of textiles has upon American manufacture. Well, it has always been 
a hard job to convince the administration and those who are respon- 
sible for negotiating these agreements, exactly what depressive force 
this 3 percent has upon the overall textile structure in our Nation. 

You have brought that out in your own manuscript today. 

Now, don’t you think we ought to have some concerted effort on the 
part of the Federal Government that could maybe make a statistical 
study to keep us informed as to precisely what is iceenina ? 

As it stands today your only relief is to go before the Tariff Com- 
mission on the peril point or escape clause, and by the time you get 
that you are already out of business. 

It strikes me there should be an agency in this Government of ours 
that, will show that here all these other countries—because of the very 
character of the textile industry, and because the product in compari- 
son to the initial investment and the kind of skills that are necessary— 
that most countries today the minute they rehabilitate in any fashion 
whatsoever they seem to get into the textile industry. Then they don’t 
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seem to try to sell the goods to their own people, they sell it to the 
American market. 

Next you meet the situation that they are buying their cotton 25 per- 
cent cheaper than the American domestic manufacturer can buy it 
because of our surplus crop of cotton, and you add to that the fact 
that by the very nature and structure of their own labor and economic 
situation they can manufacture at a cheaper labor cost than we can, 
and then you meet this situation that they export to America. 

No one seems to understand exactly and precisely what harm is be- 
ing done. Here we are in an industry that hasn’t shown the increase 
comparable with the general increase of our manufacturing structure, 
and you add to that the fact that every country in the world, includ- 
ing the Philippines now, is going to be in textiles, and we are losing 
practically all of our export trade in textiles; it used to be 15 percent 
and now I understand is down to less than 5. 

Don’t you think we should have a Federal agency that will shock 
the consciousness of these negotiators to the effect that there is ir- 
reparable harm being done? 

r. Butiarp. Might I just ask the question whether a Federal 
agency is the way to do it, or should they not have their own staff who 
would in any negotiation be able to give them that information ? 

Senator Pastore. I don’t know by what name you call it, but it 
strikes me we ought to have people who are proficient in exactly what 
is happening. 

Mr. Butxarp. With that I agree entirely, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. These things always seem to turn on a political 
question, war and peace. Well, I subscribe to that, but sometimes 
I am afraid that is being overdone a little bit. I think that sometimes 
we ought to get into the economics that are involved. I think that 
we ought to stabilize and help these people to rehabilitate themselves, 
but if this whole approach is going to be directed at the American 
market and the American consumer, and as you have pointed out that 
even the 3 percent can have a very devastating effect upon our overall 
production and our whole price system, I think there ought to be 
someone who ought to know the facts. 

That is the reason we are in this, to get the facts, but once we get 
these facts and present them to the Congress, unless we keep con- 
stantly watching this, sometime, somehow, somebody is going to forget 
it. I would like to see some kind of agency or individual that is going 
to keep this in mind and keep the American negotiators alerted to the 
facts involved. That is the only concern I have with this Federal 
agency. 

Fon know enough about my background to know that I don’t be- 
lieve in socialism or anything that smacks of it, and I am one of those 
who believes that the Government hadn’t ought to be in anything 
that private industry can do. I firmly believe that, and I think my 
record shows that, and I think Senator Thurmond will agree with 
me on that. 

But this thing has to be constantly watched, and it strikes me that 
apparently the men making these agreements do not know the facts. 

Mr. Buxarp. I think that you must be right, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Thurmond, have you any questions? 

Senator Tuurmonp. I am just wondering what recommendation 
you had to make with regard to the importation of foreign goods. 
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For instance, would you favor and would you think it practical, to 
have a quota system, or just what do you recommend along that line? 

Mr. Buuiarp. I would feel that tariffs, as such, would be the item 
which we need in order to have the goods when they get to this coun- 
try at a price very nearly competitive with our own, the price at 
which we can produce similar goods in our own country. 

I feel that the tariff angle would be better than quota, although it 
might be added in together, using both quota and tariff. 

Senator Pasrorr. Now, in your manuscript here, you have recited 
what I consider, on page 2, to be quite an important set of facts 
which I would prefer the staff to explore further. You say here that 
from September 8 issue of Women’s Wear Daily there appears this 
item : 

Apparently Japanese exporters have a worry of their own about exports of 
cotton apparel, particularly western-style shirts manufactured in Hong Kong 
of fabrics bought from Red China. 

I do not believe that any Senator or Congressman that voted for the renewal 
of the Trade Agreements Act was aware it could be so administered to the de- 
triment of the American textile industry in favor of Red China. 

Mr. Butiarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. I assure you no Senator knows that is going on 
consciously, but I want to ask you this: Do you have that Women’s 
Wear Daily available? 

Mr. Buuxarp. Yes, sir; I have it here. 

Senator Pastore. May we have it? I want the staff to explore this 
a little further. I wonder if we haven’t got another gimmick here. 

Thank you very much. Are there any further questions, Doctor? 

Dr. Miernyk. No questions. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Mr. Bullard. It was a 
great pleasure to have you here today. 

Mr. Butiarp. Thank you, indeed. 

Senator Pastore. I want to repeat for the benefit of those that 
came in after the hearing started we are not committed to any par- 
ticular agenda, we are going to stay here as long as we have any 
witnesses to testify. We ask the indulgence and patience of all the 
witnesses, but if there is anyone who has any special reason to have 
an exception made in his behalf, I do hope that you will mention it 
to our staff, because we want to accommodate everyone was possibly 
can. 

Mr. Seabury Stanton. I need not say it is a pleasure always to have 
you. You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF SEABURY STANTON, PRESIDENT, BERKSHIRE 
HATHAWAY, INC. 


Mr. Sranton. On Tuesday, July 8, at the initial hearing of this 
committee held in Washington, D. C., I was privileged to appear and 
outline the handicaps which have been imposed upon our industry by 
Government regulations and policies. These fall into three major 
categories as follows: 

1. The Government policy of reducing tariffs on imports of textile 
products from foreign countries. 

2. The Government policy of limiting the acreage which the farmer 
is permitted to plant in cotton and artificially fixing the prices which 
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American mills are required to pay for that cotton at a figure higher 
than the world prive. 

8. The Government policy of encouraging the production of tex- 
tiles in foreign countries and the purchase of textile products, as part 
of our foreign aid program, from foreign countries rather than from 
our own mills. 

Following this hearing the Congress considered and took action in 
each 1 of the 3 major areas in which Government policies have been 
detrimental to our industries. In spite of efforts by members of this 
committee and other Senators and Congressmen representing textile 
manufacturing areas to point out the impact of these policies on the 
textile industry, unfortunately their efforts were—for the most part— 
unsuccessful, and the results were as follows: 

1. A new Trade Agreements Act was passed which permits the 
reduction in tariffs on imports to the United States of 5 percent per 

ear for the next 4 years, or a total of 20 percent over a 4-year period. 

he President is still permitted to refuse to carry out recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission for relief to certain industries, with 
the completely unrealistic proviso that he, in turn, may be overridden 
by a two-thirds vote of both Houses of Congress, which would be 
almost impossible to attain in my opinion. We are, therefore, faced 
by a continuing invitation to foreign countries to take over our textile 
markets in the United States, and will have to attempt to operate 
during the next 4 years with the threat of a 5 percent reduction in 
tariff per year over and above the tremendous reductions which have 
already taken place since the end of World War II. 

Senator Pastore. May I interrupt at this point, Mr. Stanton? 

Why do you feel it is more the responsibility of Congress to be 
conscious of the damage being done by some of these agreements than 
the President ? 

Mr. Stanton. I feel Congress is in a better position to represent 
all the people of the United States than the President, because of the 
greater knowledge of local conditions that are affecting local industry. 

Senator Pastore. I thank you for the compliment, but the President 
of the United States is the President of the United States, and he has 
the responsibility. 

Let me ask you this question: Do you think he has the power under 
existing law to protect the textile industry if he so chose to do? 

Mr. Stanton. Yes; I believe that he has. 

Senator Pastore. Therefore, it boils itself down to a matter of ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction? 

Mr. Stanton. I believe so. 

Senator Pastore. Let me ask this further question: In the overall 
picture of imports and exports, do you feel that particularly and 
specially textiles are being made the sacrificial lamb ? 

Mr. Sranton. I will have to answer that a little broadly. 

Senator Pastore. I wish you would, because we have heard so much 
testimony before our committee that it seems that all these nations 
which are ee and fortunately they are, but it seems that 
the first industry that they get themselves into is the textile industry. 


Now, if we treat the textile industry as we do all other industries with 
reference to imports and exports, and you have this overemphasis in 
other countries on textiles, you find that the result is that the textiles 
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in the United States of America, by consequence, are being damaged 
more than other industries as a whole. 

Now, is that your impression ¢ 

Mr. Sranton. Yes; that is my impression. 

Senator Pastore. I would hope that you would elaborate upon that 
for the record, because that is the one point that I hope this sub- 
committee will make. It isn’t so much that everything is wrong about 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, but it strikes me that in the negotiation of 
some of these agreements, you have to take into account that here 
we are —— with an industry that hasn’t shown any appreciable 
increase over the past 10 years. 

It is an industry that other nations can get into without any great 
difficulty, it is an industry that other nations are in fact getting into 
without any great difficulty, and here we are met with the situation 
that not only has Japan overemphasized textiles, we have the Philip- 
pines emphasizing textiles. If this keeps on with the decline in the 
textile industry in the United States of America, we will reach the 
point of no return, with the entire industry possibly becoming extinct 
unless something is done about it. It is our responsibility as mem- 
bers of the committee to alert not only Congress but the administration 
and the people as a whole to precisely what is happening to the textile 
industry. 

Tonal you agree with that general statement ? 

Mr. Sranton. I am very glad to hear you say that, sir, as chairman 
of this committee. The textile industry is a type of industry that can 
be easily built up in different countries. It requires comparatively a 
small amount of capital, it employs a comparatively large number of 
people, and while it does require certain special skills, they can be 
comparatively easily learned over a few months’ period, and it supplies 
a need to almost every person who is in the population of that country. 

Our present foreign policy appears to be and is, I believe to build 
up the standard of living and industries, and so forth, in other coun- 
tries by establishing industries in those countries. 

Now, the textile industry being the type of industry which it is 
lends itself, I believe, to that foreign policy very easily and well. 
Here in the United States, we have a very large and what I might 
call spraddled-out industry. There are maybe 1,200 or 1,500, or maybe 
more mills scattered all over the country, most of which are run by 
different companies. They are an extremely competitive industry, 
and it means that if we are upset in any way by importation of 
cheaper foreign goods from other countries, the individual compo- 
nents of our industry trying to meet that competition have an effect 
on all the rest of the components of the industry, so that the whole 
overall structure is seriously affected. 

Now, if I may go just a little further, it is true that the actual total 
number of imports in relation to our production is, percentagewise, 
comparatively small; on the other hand, from the point of view of 
categories of individual fabrics, it becomes very large, such as, for 
instance, velvet tones, where it reached 60 or 65 percent. 

Berkshire Hathaway makes a very large number. We reach around 
30 to 40 percent of the total production of the United States. 

These mills are not in a position to shift products into other types 
of products, because there is a balance of production in practically all 
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types of products that we produce, so that when one type of produc- 
tion is, we will say, overproduced or overmarketed by the importation 
of foreign goods at a cheaper price, it immediately upsets the plants 
that are in the habit of operating on that type of merchandise and 
forces them perhaps to close down or go over into somebody else’s 
field, say the grass looks greener across the street, and the result is one 
of disruption of the entire industry. 

Senator Pastore. All right, Mr. Stanton. You were on page 3. 

Mr. Stanton. I am sorry I took so long. 

Senator Pastore. That is all right. 

Mr. Sranron. 2. In the field of Government control of the pro- 
duction and pricing of raw cotton, the new agricultural act provides 
that farmers may choose between planting only the small acreage 
allocated to them by the Government, in which case their price is 
fixed at a high level, or increasing this acreage up to 40 percent, in 
which event the price fixed by the Government for that ooo 
is somewhat reduced. This is a step in the direction of relaxation of 
Government controls, but, as it represents a 3-year program, it means 
that the cotton textile industry will be obliged to operate during the 
next 3 years under the handicap of continued Government regulation 
over the supply and price of its raw material which represents over 
50 percent of the cost of many of its products. 

erican mills must still pay higher than the world price for their 
cotton. Congress even failed to take action to provide a compensa- 
tory duty on cotton goods imported into this country made of Ameri- 
can cotton sold to foreign mills at less than the high prices fixed by 
the Government for the same cotton used by our American mills. 

3. With reference to No. 3, no change was made in the general 
policy of encouraging the building of textile mills in foreign countries 
and aiding these foreign industries by our technical assistance and 
financial credit. 

In 1957 the United States International Cooperation Administra- 
tion purchased $96 million worth of textiles to be distributed in 
foreign countries, but only $7 million worth of these textile products 
were bought from our own American mills. One of the members of 
this committee introduced an amendment which was passed by the 
Senate, providing that at least 50 percent of the textile products 
purchased by ICA should be bought from American mills. This 
amendment was, however, defeated in the Senate and House confer- 
ence committee and was not included in the compromise bill that was 
finally passed. Asa result, not only does our Government help finance 
the butlding of foreign textile mills, but it also uses American money 
to purchase the products of these mills for distribution abroad, when 
our own textile industry is in a seriously depressed condition. 


GENERAL 


After taxes, the textile industry earned four-tenths of 1 percent on 
sales for the first quarter of 1958, as compared to an average of 3.4 
percent for all manufacturing industry in the United States. On 
stockholders’ equity it earned only nine-tenths of 1 percent, after 
taxes, compared to 6.8 percent average for all manufacturing industry 
for the same period. This is substantially less than the return re- 
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ceived, after taxes, from savings bank deposits or Government bonds, 
and fails to provide any return for the substantial risks involved. 

Many mills have been forced into liquidation, and the effect on 
stockholders and employees has been disastrous throughout the in- 
dustry. When so many hundreds of thousands of people are dependent 
upon the cotton and woolen industries, it seems strange indeed that 
our United States Government should continue to perpetuate the 
legislative burdens which it has placed upon us. 

I have certain recommendations which I would like to place in the 
record. 

Unless our Government desires to be responsible for continued un- 
employment and further wholesale liquidations in our ny it 
should take immediate action when the 86th Congress convenes, along 
the following lines : 

1. Exempt textile products from further tariff reduction and pro- 
vide that the recommendations of the Tariff Commission, with regard 
to relief for individual types of textile products resulting from ex- 
cessive imports, be made mandatory unless overridden by the Congress. 

2. If it is necessary to continue control of cotton acreage and sup- 
port of cotton prices, the costs of this program should be borne by all 
the people of the United States rather than by the cotton textile 
industry in the form of a hidden processing tax, as it is under the 
= administration of the agricultural act. American mills should 

e able to purchase their cotton at world prices and not be forced to 
pay more than the world price by our Government, as is the case at 
present. ; 

3. Exports of United States cotton textile products have dropped 
from 15 percent of total production for domestic use in 1947, to 5 per- 
cent in 1957. This reduction has been caused, at least partially, by 
the increase in the production of textiles in foreign countries, resulting 
from the establishment of new mills in these countries with the tech- 
nical and financial assistance of the United States Government. 

Our American industry is entitled to at least the same aid and en- 
couragement as that extended to foreign industry. 

We, in the textile industry, sincerely hope that, as a result of the 
investigations of this committee, the members of which have shown so 
much interest in our problems for many years, a change in the atti- 
tude of our Government toward this industry may occur; and that, 
as a result of the recommendations of this committee, the importance 
of our industry will be recognized and the present handicaps placed 
upon it by Government regulations and policies will be removed. 

We have made tremendous progress toward the solution of our own 
internal problems during the past few years, and if the Congress will 
take affirmative action to relieve us from the tremendous burdens which 
have been placed upon us by Government action, our industry can 
again become a growth industry, employ many thousands of additional 
— expand its operations, and retain its former position as one 
of the leading industries in the United States. 

I very much appreciate the opportunity of appearing again before 
this committee, and shall be very glad to do everything I can to assist 
the committee in any way possible, both now and in the future. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Stanton. 
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Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator THurmonp. I want to congratulate you on your fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you. 

Senator TuHurmonp. I observe you stated that in 1957 the United 
States International Cooperation Administration purchased $96 mil- 
lion worth of textiles to ib distributed in foreign countries, but only 
$7 million worth of these textile products wing thought from our own 
American mills. 

Now, the ICA was using American funds to do that, of course, and 
I just want to say that I heartily concur in your opinion that if we are 
going to help foreign countries, certainly we should be allowed to fur- 
nish goods manufactured by our own people rather than to buy those 
goods abroad. I am glad you made that point. 

I am glad you brought out, too, the situation in which the textile 
industry finds itself when you mentioned here that it earned only 
four-tenths of 1 percent on sales in the first quarter of 1958 as com- 
pared with 3.4 percent for all manufacturing industry, showing that 
the earnings in the textile industry are much less than they are in 
industry in general. 

Is it any encouragement to anyone today to go into the textile in- 
dustry under such circumstances # 

Mr. Sranton. I would say absolutely not. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Isn’t it true textiles stand only seconds to steel 
with regard to the national defense of this country, and if we should 
become involved in an emergency that textiles would be vital to the 
welfare of this country? 
ae They certainly would be, and were during World 

ar IT. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. Dr. Miernyk. 

Dr. Mrernyx. I have no questions. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you, Mr. Stanton. 

Our next witness is William F. Sullivan. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. SULLIVAN, SECRETARY, NORTHERN 
TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Suuiivan. My name is William F. Sullivan. I am secretary 
of the Northern Textile Association, 80 Federal Street, Boston. 

I would like to open by saying that our association greatly appreci- 
ates your holding these hearings in New England, and we would like 
to welcome Senator Thurmond to New England. We are glad he is 
here, and we hope you will have a chance to look at our area and some 
of our mills. 

During the hearings in Washington, the committee suggested certain 
additional information. One of the items was the relationship be- 
tween production and exportation of Japanese cotton textiles, and I 
have prepared a memorandum here which I would like to submit for 
the record rather than to read it. I realize you have a number of 
witnesses. 

Senator Pastore. Without objection, that may be done. 
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Mr. Suniivan. Attached is a memorandum with relation to changes 
in disposable income and expenditures for apparel which I think 
would also be useful in the record and I would like to have that 
submitted. 

Senator Pasrore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Sullivan is as follows :) 


During the course of the hearings in Washington on July 8—10, interest in 
ascertaining the relationship between the production and exportation of Japanese 
cotton textiles was indicated by members of the subcommittee. 

The following material deals with this question up to 1956, the last year for 
which systematic statistics are available. 

As shown in table 1, Japanese cotton textile production increased substantially 
between 1950 and 1956. In this 7-year period, the output of both cotton yarn and 
cotton cloth rose by approximately 100 percent. Although some fluctuations 
are noted on an annual basis, particularly during 1954-55, the trend has been 
in an upward direction. 

On the other hand, the absolute level of cotton textile exports from Japan 
has remained within a relatively narrow range since 1950. Thus, in 1956, exports 
of cotton yarn and cotton cloth exceeded the 1950 levels by only 11 percent and 
14 percent, respectively. In the interim, cloth and yarn exports moved inde- 
cisively in upward and downward directions. Exports of both categories of 
goods reached a peak in 1954. It is interesting to note further that a reciprocal 
relationship existed between yarn and cloth exports from 1950 to 1953. That 
is, as exports of one class of goods rose exports of the other class of goods declined. 
Since 1954, however, exports of yarn and cloth have fluctuated in the same 
direction simultaneously. 

As a result of the sharp increases in production and the lesser gains in exports, 
the ratio of exports to total production has tended to decline. In 1950, exports 
accounted for 4.7 percent of cotton yarn production and 72.2 percent of domestic 
output of cotton cloth. By 1956, exports comprised 2.7 percent of the total yarn 
produced and 88.2 percent of cloth production. 

Table 2 presents the percentage distribution of Japanese cotton cloth exports 

continental destinations. The data clearly reveals that Asia still constitutes 
the primary market for Japanese cotton textiles. In 1956, 60.6 percent of cotton 
cloth exports from Japan were destined for other Asian countries. Despite the 
continued preeminence of the Asian market, however, significant shifts may be 
noted in the continental distribution of Japanese cotton cloth exports since 1950. 
That is, Europe’s share of such exports fell from 18.7 percent in 1950 to 10.5 
percent in 1956. At the same time, the relativé importance of the North American 
market—where the United States is Japan’s best customer—has notably increased. 

The share of Japanese cotton cloth exports going to North America nearly 
tripled in the 7-year period under consideration, rising from 5.1 percent in 1950 
to 13.6 percent in 1956. Similarly, proportional increases were registered for 
South America and Oceania. 


(Tables 1 and 2 referred to are as follows :) 


TABLE 1.—Japanese production and exportation of cotton yarn and cloth, 1950-56 
[All units in thousands] 


Production 


Exports as percent 
of production 





Square yards Pounds Square yards 





1, 517, 858 24, 528 1, 103, 477 4.7 72.7 

2, 055, 927 28, 112 1, 094, 504 4.0 53. 2 

2, 157, 908 29, 576 761, 844 4.0 35.3 

2, 707, 568 21, 201 914, 040 | 2.5 33. 8 

i icvadsacabsathdnsds 3, 050, 822 29, 544 1, 278, 121 3.2 41.9 
Oeics cine vanndeqeee 826, 892 2, 814, 847 26, 224 1, 138, 962 3. 2 40.5 
Pe tcnintabni csnnkaske 1, 017, 590 3, 300, 523 27, 204 1, 262, 062 2.7 38. 2 
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TABLE 2.—Percent distribution of exports of cotton cloth from Japan by 
destinations, 1950-56 


Europe | Africa North South | Oceania | Total 
America! | America 








18,7 10.8 5.1 0.9 1.0 100 
13.1 12.1 8 6 4.8 100 
11.4 13.3 2.7 9 1.5 100 
7.6 10.8 5.6 1.6 2.7 100 
11.6 9.3 7.3 1.6 4.8 100 
11.6 9.0 15.8 3.6 6.8 100 
10.5 7.1 13.6 3.7 4.5 100 





1 Includes Central America. 
Source: Japanese Cotton Statistics, Japan Cotton Traders’ Association. 


I should also like to submit for the record a memorandum concerning the 
relationship between changes in personal disposable income and changes in 
consumer expenditures for apparel, prepared by Dr. Arnold Weber. This mem- 
orandum is attached. 


(The memorandum referred to is as follows :) 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHANGES IN PERSONAL 
DIsPosABLE INCOME AND CHANGES IN CONSUMER EXPENDITURES FOR APPAREL 


The relationship between personal disposable income—the income of all in- 
dividual spending units available for expenditure after taxes—and consumer 
expenditures for apparel is of obvious interest to textile producers. According 
to one recent study, apparel accounted for 40 percent of the end-use consump- 
tion of cotton and manmade fibers and thus constitutes the largest single 
market for textile goods. 

By analyzing the relationship between personal disposable income and ex- 
penditures for apparel some light may be shed on the extent to which textile 
producers will share in the anticipated growth of the Nation’s economy. In 
other words, what effect does a rising level of personal disposable incomé 
appear to have on consumer expenditures for apparel and hence the demand 
for textiles? 

Three methods may be used to examine the relationship between changes 
in personal disposable income and expenditures for apparel. First, and most 
directly, annual time series may -be developed showing the absolute dollar 
amounts of personal disposable income and consumer expenditures for apparel 
over a specified period of years. This approach permits a rough, visual exam- 
ination of the relationship between the two statistical series. 

Second, consumer expenditures for apparel may be computed as a percentage 
of personal disposable income for each year. Such a measure will show the 
relative share of expenditures for apparel. While the absolute dollar amount 
of consumer expenditures for apparel may rise, its share of total personal 
disposable income may conceivably fall, remain the same, or rise even faster 
than the dollar value of these expenditures. 

Third, a measure of income elasticity may be used to analyze the relationship 
between changes in personal disposable income and changes in consumer ex- 
penditures for apparel. This approach is generally used by professional econ- 
omists and is the most sophisticated, and in many ways, the most meaningful 
of the three alternative methods. Briefly, the income elasticity of apparel (EA) 
measures the proportional change in consumer expenditures for apparel with 
respect to the proportional change in personal disposable income over a given 
range. 

A simple example will suffice to illustrate the concept of income elasticity. 
Assume that the following table describes the level of personal disposable 
income and consumer expenditures for apparel in 1956 and 1957: 


PDI CEA 


IR det Leet ae LCdiehsVGheGchcekanasanenentissnablichiwonenwcesee $200 $100 
A dircniniihtbuimaknathnenhpnainmepamnnibeain se tudnesepasenedennpeoseoses 210 101 
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Between 1956 and 1957 personal disposable income increased by $10, or 5 per- 
cent of the 1956 total. At the same time, consumer expenditures for apparel 
rese by $1, or 1 percent of the 1956 total. In the light of these changes, the 
income elasticity of apparel may be computed as follows: 


Ea=percent change in CEA>=+1=-+0.20 





percent change in PDI +5 


The income elasticity of apparel was therefore +0.20. This means that for 
every 1 percent increase in personal disposable income, consumer expenditures 
for apparel increased by only 0.20 percent. As personal disposable income in- 
creased, expenditures for apparel also increased but at a relatively’ slower 
rate. 

When the measure of elasticity is less than 1, as in the case just cited, we 
say that the demand for the commodity is relatively inelastic with respect to 
changes in disposable income. 

When the measure of elasticity is greater than 1, we say that the demand 
for the commodity is relatively elastic with respect to income. This was 
known to be the case in automobiles in the past, where a 1 percent increase in 
disposable income was associated with a 3 percent increase in the sales of autos. 
Under these circumstances, the measure of income elasticity was +3. 

When the measure of elasticity is exactly 1, we say that the demand for the 
commodity is unit elastic with respect to changes in income. That is, 1 per- 
cent increase in disposable income will be accompanied by a 1 percent increase 
in the sales of the given commodity. 

One more aspect of income elasticity should be made clear before applying 
this concept to expenditures for apparel. In some situations, it is possible for 
personal disposable income to rise and expenditures on a particular commodity 
to fall over the same period. Thus, personal disposable income may rise by 
10 percent and the sales of cheap cuts of meat fall by 2 percent as people shift 
to more palatable food. 

Whenever changes in personal disposable income and the sales of a particular 
commodity move in opposite directions, as in this illustration, we say that the 
commodity is negatively elastic with respect to changes in income, i. e., the sign 
of the measure of elasticity, E, will be minus, or negative. 

With this technical exposition in mind, it is possible to examine the relation- 
ship between changes in personal disposable income and changes in consumer 
expenditures for apparel in the postwar period 1947-56. Actually, all three 
methods discussed above have been utilized here. First, time series have been 
constructed for personal disposable income and consumer expenditures for ap- 
parel for the period 1947-56, inclusive. 

Second, the ratio of consumer expenditures for apparel to personal dis- 
posable income has been computed for each year. And third, measures of the 
income elasticity of expenditures for apparel have been calculated for nine 
pairs of successive years. These data are presented in the following table: 


Consumer expenditures for apparel’ and personal disposable income, 1947-56 


[In millions of dollars] 








Personal Consumer Percent Income 
Year disposable | expenditures CEA of elasticity 
income apparel PDI (EA) 
169, 016 15, 610 9. 24 +0. 49 
187, 601 16, 450 8.77 —22. 59 
188, 157 15, 371 8.17 —.15 
206, 130 15, 154 7.35 +. 64 
226, 169 16, 086 7.12 +. 62 
237, 374 16, 588 6. 99 —. 26 
250, 235 16, 350 6. 53 | —. 84 
254, 463 16, 117 6. 33 +.70 
270, 189 16, 813 6. 22 +. 96 
287, 202 | 17, 825 OM be. 





1 Clothing and accessories (including luggage but excluding footwear). 
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This table affords several insights into the relationship between changes in 
personal disposable income and changes in consumer expenditures for apparel: 

(1) Generally, consumer expenditures for apparel have not kept pace with 
the rising level of personal disposable income. While personal disposable in- 
come rose from $169 billion in 1947 to $287 billion in 1956—a 69 percent in- 
crease—consumer expenditures for apparel rose from $15.6 billion in 1947 
to $17.8 billion in 1956, or an increase of only 14 percent. 

Moreover, much of this increase in apparel expenditures occurred in 1956, 
after 9 years of negligible change. Between 1948 and 1955, for example, ex- 
penditures for apparel fluctuated within a relatively narrow range and never 
exceeded $17 billion. At the same time, personal disposable income was mov- 
ing steadily upward with only slight pauses in 1949 and 1954. 

(2) Consequently, the share of personal disposable income spent on apparel 
fell from 9.24 percent to 6.21 percent without any reversals of this downward 
trend in the entire 10-year period. This economic phenomenon has been noted 
with respect to commodities other than apparel in the past and is often referred 
to as Engels’ law. That is, Engels’ law states that as the level of income 
rises people will spend a smaller proportion of their income on necessities. 
Although the operation of this statistical “law” has generally been limited to 
foodstuffs in earlier analyses, it apparently is applicable to expenditures for 
apparel in the post-World War II period. 

As total and per capita income has increased, consumers have allocated 
this additional income for commodities like houses, automobiles, television sets, 
ete., and have substantially maintained their former absolute levels of expen- 
ditures for clothing. Indeed, per capita expenditures for apparel have no 
doubt decreased significantly since 1947. 

(8) These general observations concerning the relationship between changes 
in personal disposable income and consumer apparel expenditures are substan- 
tiated by the more precise measurement of the income elasticity of the demand 
for apparel. It is clear that the demand for apparel is relatively inelastic 
with respect to changes of income. In no pair of successive years was the 
positive measure of income elasticity greater than 1. This means, of course, 
that increases in expenditures for apparel were always proportionately less 
than the increase in personal disposable income during the same time period. 

Of equal significance is the fact that on four occasions the income elasticity 
of the demands for apparel was negative. That is, while personal disposable 
income rose, expenditures for apparel actually fell. A glance at the table will 
reveal that this phenomenon occurred during two recession periods, 1948-50 
and 1952-54. The magnitude of the negative elasticity measure in 1948-49— 
22.59—is particularly striking. 

The implication of these developments is of more than academic interest. 
Even when personal disposable income is increasing, a slowing down of the 
rate of increase apparently will cause consumers to curtail or postpone expen- 
ditures for apparel. Obviously, this makes apparel producers—and hence the 
textile industry—extremely sensitive to downward fluctuations in the business 
cycle. 

Not only does apparel fail to gain proportionately from a rising level of na- 
tional income, it also suffers disproportionately when the rate of increase in 
income is diminished. It would be difficult for the textile industry to avoid the 
repercussions. 

To the considerable extent that the textile industry is affected by the demand 
for apparel, textile producers can scarcely depend upon anticipated increases in 
personal income to solve the problems which confront them today. In some ways, 
continued economic growth will necessitate further adjustments by the industry. 


Mr. Sutiivan. In view of that fact that you have representatives 
of the mills and manufacturers and public and labor here, I think it is 
more important to hear them than to go through statistical matters. 
That is all I have to say. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Mr. Sullivan. 

So there will be no misunderstanding of Mr. Sullivan’s brief testi- 
mony here, he has testified at length, and it is contained in the record 
of the hearings. 

Mr. Harold J. Walter. Everyone here has been welcoming every- 
body else. We want to welcome you to the State of Rhode Island. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD J. WALTER, PRESIDENT, BACHMANN 
UXBRIDGE WORSTED CO. 


Mr. Water. Having been closely associated with Rhode Island, I 
feel like a part citizen of Rhode Island, thank you, Senator. 

I am Harold J. Walter, president of Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted 
Co., Uxbridge, Mass., a division of Amerace Corp., of which I am a 
vice president. I have been with the company 34 years, virtually all 
my working life. In addition, I have always taken an active interest 
in the overall problem of the wool textile industry and served in the 
1955-56 year as president of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, of which I am now a director. 

Bachmann Uxbridge and its predecessors date back to 1898. It is 
one of the largest producers of worsteds and woolens. We operate a 
total of seven plants in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, employing about 2,300 ple. Our plants are equipped with 
modern machinery. We have been one of the most active textile com- 

anies in the matter of research and our studies have resulted in several 
important developments in machinery and processing. 
he company produces worsted and woolen apparel fabrics for both 
men’s and women’s wear though the most important part of our 
business is in the men’s wear field. Our goods are designed specifically 
for the volume market, going into popular price garments. 

Here then we have worsted and woolen manufacturing company 
with 60 years of experience, a company with modern and efficient ma- 
chinery, a company that has spent considerable time and money on 
research, a company that can and does process both old and new fibers 
as demand warrants. Yet in spite of these attributes our profit record 
has not been good whether figured as a percentage of sales, on capital 
investment, or in comparison with many other industries. 

Let me say right here that we naturally are subject to the same 
problems and stresses that face all business. Further, there are great 
changes within the textile industry as respects both fibers and manu- 
facturing techniques. Then there is competition with nontextile 
products. We find consumers spending less than in the past for 
clothing and more for other items. I see these problems as the kind 
that we ourselves must lick by putting out better products and selling 
them better than the next fellow whether the competition is in or 
outside of the textile field. 

What, then, is the difficulty in the wool textile industry? Gentle- 
men, you don’t have to look far for the answer. The difficulty lies 
with the trade and tariff policy the United States has pursued since 
1934 under the trade agreements program which has just been 
extended for another 4 years. The overall picture of the industry— 
the heavy contraction, lowered tariffs, rising imports—was presented 
to you in July by the National Association of Wool Manufacturers in 
a statement I am glad to endorse. 

With this overall picture in mind let me outline for you the effect 
of our sharply lowered tariffs on the Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Co, 

As I have said, we produce for the volume market. According to 
our chief foreign competitors their exports to the United States con- 
sist only of highly styled quality fabrics which aren’t made even by 
the few fine goods mills still operating in this country. 
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In other words, they say Bachmann Uxbridge as a volume producer, 
is totally unaffected by imports. Gentlemen, I wish that were true, 
but it is not. 

Since 1953 the percentage of imports used by the popular price 
clothing manufacturers—the market we serve—has grown from a 
dribble to a most appreciable amount. The accompanying chart, 
exhibit A, tells the story. 

(Exhibit A referred to is as follows :) 


Exuipit A.—Percentage of worsted piece goods used by firms below that are 
imported, by year 
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Note.—Percentage of imports of woolens: 
Manuf icturers B: As above (percent of topeoating): ¢ 1956, 33 percent; 1957, 65 percent. 
Manufacturers E: In addition, buy a large percent of topcoatings abroad. 
Manufacturers G: In addition to worsteds as shown above, buy 100 percent of wool suitings and 35 
percent of sportcoatings from abroad. 
* Topcoats are one-third of total business volume of this manufacturer. 


Mr. Watrer. It is based on purchases of imported cloth by eight 
representative and important American clothing manufacturers. All 
eight are classified as volume manufacturers in the low to medium- 
price field (suits retailing from $45 to $65). (The combined sales vol- 
ume of these eight firms is about $100 million annually. 

What do the figures in the chart mean? They mean that Bachmann 
Uxbridge now competes in its major markets for only that business 
which remains after low-wage imports have been subtracted. When 
this deduction for imports runs from 10 to 33 percent or more it is all 
too clear that our market has been drastically cut by unfair foreign 
competition. I — as strongly as I can that this portion of our 
business is gone solely because of imports. It is not related to com- 
petition from goods made of synthetic fibers. It is a replacement of 
our woolen and worsted production by foreign mills paying wages 
many times lower than our own. 

Before 1953, the competition we had from foreign mills was mainly 
in staple fabrics. Today, gentlemen, almost every type of woolen and 
worsted fabrication that we can make is in direct competition with 
imports. The chart was made up several months ago but the situation 
has not improved, as I now will explain. 

There is, of course, the tariff-rate quota on imported wool cloth, as 
provided in the Geneva reservation, a part of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. It has been somewhat helpful, tending to slow 
the upward surge of imports to some degree, except those from Japan. 
The howls of the foreign mills and import interests here would have 
one believe that this was a severely restrictive device. 

This is not so and the figures prove it. Rather, imports in 1957 
were close to the record volume of about 35 million square yards 
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reached in 1956. Indications are that 1958 imports, in spite of unsat- 
isfactory conditions here, will be at the 1957 near record level of 
32,300,000 square yards. 

Let me interject here that American production of woven wool 
fabrics in the first half of 1958 dropped 16 percent from the like 1957 
period. What of imports while we suffered a 16-percent decline? 
Here are the details: 

The Geneva reservation trigger point this year was 14,200,000 
pounds (about 28,400,000 square yards). This figure is 5 percent of 
average annual American wool cloth production in 1957, 1956, and 
1955. ‘The 14,200,000 pounds, entered at 25 percent ad valorem, were 
imported in the first 6 months. As provided by the reservation, the 
ad valorem duty then increased to 45 percent except for narrow hand- 
woven fabrics and certain religious s which advanced only to 30 
percent. These higher rates remain in effect until the end of this year, 
then drop back to 25 percent. 

The first half cloth imports were 25 percent higher than in the same 
period of 1957. A rough computation indicates the ratio of imports 
to domestic production of cloth in the first half runs in the neighbor- 
hood of 14 percent, against a ratio of about 914 percent in the first 
half of 1957. Compare these increases, if you will, against the 16 per- 
cent decline in American output. 

Moreover, past experience indicates that the higher duties under the 
tariff-rate quota do not block imports. In 1957, imports totaled some 
16 million pounds, of which about 2 million pounds entered at the 
45 percent ad valorem rate. One can only guess that a similar pro- 
portion of imports will come in at the higher — levels this year. It 
is clear, I believe, that the reservation is not unduly restrictive to say 
the least. 

As I have said, the reservation appears to have slowed imports to 
some degree, except those from Japan. Now, we learn from Daily 
News Record that Japan is planning to impose her own quota on ship- 
ments of wool cloth to the American market. Latest reports, however, 
indicate the Japanese quota proposal is a liberal one, setting a max- 
imum of 8 million square yards for the year beginning October 1, 
1958. 

This compares with American imports of 7,883,000 square yards 
from Japan in calendar 1957. It also is a liberal quota when com- 
pared with the 219,000 square yards imported from Japan in 1953. 
On the credit side, it must be said that the Japanese quota, however, 
liberal, is voluntary and at least may prevent further damaging in- 
creases in her shipments to the United States. 

Before leaving the Geneva reservation I want to stress a number 
of points made by the national association in its statement to you last 
July. One is that the reservation should be applied to the full extent 
of its terms. Categories of fabrics, with the duty rising when the 
trigger point in each category was reached, would serve to prevent 
import concentration in particular fabric classes. 

Sur State Department has claimed that the reservation and secret 
memorandums written at the time the reservation was negotiated with 
Britain in 1947 rule out categories. Ironically, however, we find the 
1958 application of the reservation did set up three categories. These 
are: (1) Narrow hand-woven goods; (2) certain religious fabrics, both 
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categories having a remedial duty of only 30 percent instead of the 
45 pe stated in the reservation; and (38) all other goods. 

n other words, categories are out if they protect American mills 
but are permissible for the benefit of the exporting nations. 

Then there is the matter of the makeup of the domestic cloth pro- 
duction base against which the 5-percent trigger point is computed. 
The greater our “eager eseare base the greater the amount of imports 
that can enter at the cut-rate duty of 25 percent. We find this base in- 
cludes blankets and blanketing, which are supposed to enter under 
paragraph 1111, not 1108 or 1109 (a), the paragraphs specified in the 
reservation. Also included in the base are goods made for the Gov- 
ernment and goods containing 25 to 50 percent wool. These are not 
similar to the imports entering under paragraphs 1108 and 1109 (a). 

The national association’s case on these points seems unassailable to 
me. Of greatest importance to the American industry would be elim- 
ination of blankets and blanketing from the production base. Their 
inclusion in 1957 gave the importers a bonus of around 1 million 
pounds of cloth which were entered at the low duty of 25 percent. 

In my view there are a number of things the Government can and 
should do if it has any interest in maintaining a wool textile industry 
adequate to meet both civilian and military needs. 

As I have just suggested, the Geneva reservation should be applied 
to the full extent of its terms. 

It is also clear, I believe, that worsted and woolen mills today—in 
all quality and price brackets—face increasing danger from low-wage 
imports. If the trend to liquidate in our industry is to be halted and 
reversed there must be some solid assurance from the Government 
that it will not further cut wool textile tariffs. This, of course, is a 
bare minimum because it is abundantly evident that higher duties or 
other means are essential to force foreign mills to compete here under 
the same ground rules that apply to domestic mills. 

We hear of suggested alternatives to fair, American-style compe- 
tition. Among them are Federal subsidies to import-damaged com- 

anies and retraining and relocation of workers ousted from their 
jobs by imports. Such palliatives are not practical and are not 
wanted. 

To repeat, what we do want and urgently need is American-style, 
fair competition in the American market. This can be brought about 
only by Government action. If such action is not forthcoming I 
greatly fear the trend to liquidation may continue, possibly at a 
stepped-up pace. But if Government action is taken, I believe it 
would prove to be in the national interest as well as our own and 
American mills would be more than ready to pit their skills and goods 
against all comers. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Watter. I would like to comment on the basis of a question, 
Senator, that you asked. Of course, in the manufacture of woolen 
and worsted goods, a high percentage of our final cost is in labor. 
When we take a Government 16-ounce serge and run out the costs of 
manufacture from the time we take the raw wool to the finished 
product, we are using three-quarters of a man-hour in order to produce 
that 1 yard of goods. Taking the 16-ounce Government serge on the 
basis of $1.55 an hour in this country, it costs us $1.05 more than the 
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Japanese to produce that 1 yard of goods as against their 10-cent 
charge. 

It is $1.05 more per yard. Obviously the countries that are growin 
with leaps and bounds in the development of the wool and worste 
industries are doing so because it provides a tremendous amount of 
foreign labor, and obviously that is the thing that they are trying 
to do. 

Senator THurmonp. Might I ask one question? How do your 
wages compare with those in foreign countries that ship goods here? 

Mr. Watrer. Our last official figures on the overall of the wool 
and worsteds textile industry, $1.53 in the United States, 45 cents in 
Britain, 45 cents in France, 30 cents in Italy, and 14 cents in Japan. 

Senator THurmonp. And you average—— 

Mr. Watrer. $1.53. 

Senator THurmonp. In other words, you are paying more than 10 
times as much as labor in Japan is receiving ? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, sir, and taking the number of man-hours, which 
I like to indicate, because that is our great cost, this yard of goods 
that cost us $1.15, costs 34 cents in Britain, the same in France. 
In Italy, 30 cents, it costs them 22 cents, with a gap of 93 cents, and 
again in Japan, it costs 10 cents, with a gap of $1.05. It is pretty 
hard for duties to take care of that. 

Senator Pastore. And there is no magic in the comparison of 
looms and machinery. It has about the same efficiency, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Watrer. Japan has done a great job in its wool and worsted 
industry. It has just about 25,000 looms to support its population 
of around 75 million. 

Our looms have dropped to lower than 20,000 in this country to 
support 175 million. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Now, the highest wage paid by foreign coun- 
tries is in Great Britain, as I understand, 45 cents ? 

Mr. Water. Correct. 

Senator THurMonpb. So our industries are paying in this country 
more than three times as much as Great Britain, which pays the 
highest wage of any country overseas ¢ 

Mr. Watter. Yes. 

Senator THurmonp. So, of course, it makes it very difficult to com- 
pete with countries where you are paying 3 times, and certainly 10 
times as much as those countries in wages. 

Mr. Watter. Previous to the growth of the Japanese industry, of 
course, we were competing primarily with the English and French 
market. The increase in the industry in Japan has brought Japan 
in to be the real competitor to Britain and to France. It is creating 
problems in Britain, as a matter of fact. Britain is the one that is 
yelling about all the imports of Japanese goods into this country. 
She is taking Britain’s market. 

Senator THurmMonp. I want to ask this question, a little bit off the 
record, but do you happen to know whether of all the goods Japan 
is manufacturing and sending to this and other countries, whether 
there are just a few people that are making those profits, or are all 
of the workers engaged in the mills in Japan and receiving wages 
commensurate with the earnings of those industries? 
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Mr. Watrter. Well, Senator—— 

Senator THurmonp. You may not be able to answer that. 

Mr. Watrer. Only in a general way I can make this statement to 
you, that most of the workers in Japan are housed in so-called com- 
pany schools, and the young people brought into the plant are kept 
in the confines of these schools, so I am quite sure whether the com- 
pany does something—I know they don’t do it in wages. Whether 
they do it in activities in education, I don’t know. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I have been told that the people generally 
were not getting the benefit of the sale of these goods over here, that 
the owners are the ones that achieve the profits, and I wondered if 
you could throw any light on that. 

Mr. Watrer. Well, I am sure you are right, that they don’t par- 
ticipate. 

Samabon Pastore. Well, their whole system is different than ours, 
I heard from a man who visited Japan. What they do, they recruit 
these workers, I guess they grade them, and grade them well, and 
then, just as you say, they house them in dormitories, they educate 
them, they feed them, it is a system of regimentation that they live by. 

I am not finding any criticism with it for them, but it only seems 
to accentuate and emphasize the competitive inequality. If you take 
this glass, if we paid $1.53 to our workers to make it, and you take 
that glass and they pay 14 cents an hour to their workers to make it, 
if you put it on the same market, how can you compete? 

t is only a question of how much of it can you stand, how much of 
it can you absorb. There has to be a limit to it, where you place the 
limit, that is one of the problems we have, from a Congressional and 
executive point of view. 

Mr. Watrter. One problem is that Japan takes the entire wool 
product from out of the country and has to by rate of exchange deal 
primarily with Australia and New Zealand in purchase of wool. She 
adds only a small amount, so far as labor is concerned to that product 
to ship it here for her exchange, and yet she has to turn around and 
take all that wool. We would rather suggest that we could just as 
well afford to pay Australia for that wool and add the cost of our 
labor to it, which might help our economy and our industry, of course. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Do you think we ought to have a quota system 
to limit the amount of goods that can come in here from other 
countries, or do you think that if the Tariff Commission can have the 
final word, unless it is overridden by the Congress, would that be 
adequate ? 

Mr. Water. Senator, that is a difficult problem. I think one of 
the problems is that, of course, the first part of the year is when the 
— amount of goods come in in order to go up to this 5 percent be- 

ore there is an increase in the duty. 

Now, I do have this feeling myself, personally, that Japan is going 
to take the major portion of this market unless we do arrive at some 
type of quota system which we can discuss with her. As it has been 
in ‘cated, she has gone from 200,000 up to 8,000,000 yards in a very 
few years, and she is going to go higher. 

Senator Pastore. But the President can now impose a quota under 
the escape clause, he has the authority. 
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Mr. Watrer. Well, I think it is how you read it. I wouldn’t care 
to say as to that. : ‘ 

Senator Pasrore. I am not saying this in any sense of impertinence 

or criticism, and I hope I am not misunderstood in this, we keep 
talking about responsibility. Now, to me it strikes me that this is the 
responsibility of the people of the United States as a whole. Tradi- 
tionally, our whole philosophy in reciprocal trade is ee upon 
economic impacts. America, in order to sell, must buy to a certain 
extent. 

Now, we have deviated a little bit from that in recent years. We 

et into a political question. The Tariff Commission makes a ruling, 
it is predicated entirely upon what damage is being done economically 
to American industry, and then, of course, the Secretary of State 
intercedes, and he has every right to intercede, but his considerations 
are political and have to be by the nature of his office. 

He is charged by the President, who has the constitutional respon- 
sibility of carrying out the foreign policy of this Nation, to advise 
the President as to what the political repercussions might be. Then, 
of course, the President sees fit only on the political premise to over- 
rule the Tariff Commission. 

Well, now, the mere fact that he decides it on a political question 
naturally means that he is overlooking the economic situation that is 
involved, and there it is. A judicial body has already determined that 
unless you do this, you are going to hurt American industry. Then 
the President decides, well, American industry must be hurt if we are 
to maintain the economic stability of a foreign nation in carrying out 
foreign policy. That is your dilemma. 

Mr. Water. We are pleased with onething. It was only the Presi- 
dent that could have instituted this Geneva reservation of 5 percent, 
‘and we were delighted when he saw fit to do that. 

Senator Pastore. But even that hasn’t been completely satisfac- 
tory, because I think they are subverting this by not instituting the 
category procedure that you have talked about. Am I right on that, 
sir ¢ 

Mr. Water. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. After all, we are all Americans and everyone 
wants to see America survive. ‘The American is willing to make every 
sacrifice he must make, even assuming a larger workload if he works 
in a mill, or suffering a lesser profit if he happens to be an industrialist 
or manufacturer. 

On the other hand, it strikes me this thing must be placed in proper 
focus, it can’t go on forever. If we don’t put the brakes on some- 
where, reasonable brakes, we are going to run into the likelihood that 
we might make this entire industry an extinct one. That is the respon- 
sibility of this committee, and I do hope that we develop some of 
these facts so that someone’s point of view will be sharpened at least 
for og future if it hasn’t been for the past. I want to thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Watrer. Thank you. May I hope you are capable of doing 
that, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Weare going to try. 

Mr. Gardner Caverly. 
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STATEMENT OF GARDNER A. CAVERLY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Pasrorr. Have youa written statement, sir? 

Mr. Caverty. I have. 

My name is Gardner A. Caverly. I am executive vice president of 
the New England Council for Economic Development, which, as you 
gentlemen know, represents over 3,000 New England industries, busi- 
nesses, and commercial enterprises. 

At the outset, I wish to compliment this Senate subcommittee on 
the fact that they are holding this series of hearings to investigate the 
problems that are, and have been, besetting this most important in- 
dustry in our national economy. In the beginning, these problems were 
considered to be the sole property of New England. Today, however, 
they are of national significance, and we in New England welcome 
your interest and efforts. We sincerely hope that much good will 
come from your investigations. 

I will not attempt to read the prepared statement, but will sum- 
marize it because I think I can do it somewhat more briefly. 

Senator Pasrorr. Before you do that, we will insert the entire state- 
ment in the record at this point, so that we will have it in its entirety. 

Mr. Caverty. Very good. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Because you will hear in the course of your investigations from so many lead- 
ers of the textile industry, I am going to confine my remarks to the importance 
of this industry to our New England economy. As you know, New England is 
the oldest and one of the most highly developed industrial areas in the Western 
Hemisphere. With only 2 percent of the Nation’s land area and 6 percent of its 
population, our region does almost 10 percent of the country’s manufacturing. 
One and a half million workers, with an annual payroll of over $5,500 million, 
are at work in our plants and mills. Today, 1 in 9 of these people works in the 
textile industry. At the end of World War I, the proportion was 1 in 4. 

The closing and migration of our textile mills in the past several decades have 
placed many harsh and severe problems upon our economy. Despite these 
woes, the number of manufacturing plants in New England has jumped by 8,000 
since 1939 to a total of approximately 24,000 plants. In the process, it has 
ereated close to 400,000 new jobs, most of which are in durables. Because of 
this growth in durable goods, we are now in almost even balance employment- 
wise between durables and nondurables. We view this new diversification with 
mixed emotions, although it is true that it has many assets and advantages. 
We have found that prior to 1939 our manufacturing employment was somewhat 
more stable than the national average. 

Our studies have shown that this was largely attributable to the dominance of 
our nondurable goods manufacturing mainly textiles, both cotton and wool, and 
shoes and leather. Since then, however, we have experienced a growth in our 
durable goods industries, with attendant lack of stability in our factory em- 
ployment. 

In the 1947-49 recession, for example, manufacturing employment in the Na- 
tion dropped about 13 percent. The drop in New England was around 1+4.5 per- 
eent. The stabilizing effect which textiles have on our total economy, therefore, 
is most important to New England; and because of the many diverse components 
which our New England firms furnish to manufacturers elsewhere in the coun- 
try, the economic stability of this region is important nationally. 

If the problems of our, and today your, textile industry are not soon resolved, 
their impact will be felt throughout the whole economy, with most serious conse- 
quences. As I said in the beginning, these problems are not regional, but, rather 
national and international. No one industry, no trade association, or single 
group is in a position to solve them. We believe their solution lies in the hands 
of all of us, acting jointly to take such measures as your investigations will un- 
doubtedly dictate. These problems are not insoluble. We in New England 
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hope that your action will be speedy and decisive, because the textile industry in 
this country has reached the point where time is truly of the essence. 

The New England Council has adopted several policy stands in regard to this 
industry and I should like to have these statements included in your records. 
We thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Caverty. Certainly it is my belief looking at the consist of the 
committee, we have a sympathetic audience. The two of you are 
known to me. The distinguished Senator from South Carolina, we 
one time had a monopoly on the industry in New England, but I under- 
stand today we share it with some of your constituency in South 
Carolina. 

I have heard, before, and I know that you will hear during the course 
of the day, experts’ opinions with regard to this textile difficulty, and 
so I do not propose to go into that. Rather, I would like to approach 
it from the point of view of its importance to our New England 
economy. Assome of you know, we are a relatively small geographical 
section of the country, possibly 2 percent. We have about 6 percent 
of the Nation’s population in New England, and yet we do approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the country’s manufeetariis. 

One and one-half million workers with an annual payroll of ap- 

roximately $5,500 million are at work at our plants and mills here 
in New England. Today, 1 out of 9 of these people are in the textile 
industry. At the close of World War I, there was approximately 1 out 
of 4. 

I think this decrease, in fact I know that this decrease in the textile 
industry has placed a very harsh and a very severe and serious prob- 
lem on our New England economy. It has resulted in a greater di- 
versification of our industry here in New England. The number of 
manufacturing plants, for example, have jumped some 8,000 here in 
New England since 1939, to a total of approximately, I believe we 
have about 24,000 today. 

Now, in this process, we have created some 400,000 new jobs, but it 
is interesting to note that most of these new jobs are in the durable 
goods field and today, as a matter of fact, we have in our New England 
economy an almost even balance between the durable goods and the 
nondurable. 

Now, we view this change with somewhat mixed emotions. Cer- 
tainly it has built a greater diversification into our economy, and up 
to a point that is certainly good, yet we do note that as we have shifted 
from the nondurables to the durables that our manufacturing employ- 
ment has become somewhat less stable. 

For example, our studies have shown that during the time that we 
were predominantly nondurable, we experienced a relatively stable 
manufacturing employment figure here in the area, but in the 1947-48 
recession, for example, our manufacturing employment in the Nation 
dropped about 13 percent, it dropped about 14.5 percent here in New 
England. 

Now, the stabilizing effect, employmentwise, which textiles have on 
your total economy, are therefore important to New England, and we 
realize this employment stability can only be continued and main- 
tained through the financial stability of the textile firms themselves. 
_ We would dislike very much to see further decline in the textile 
industry. We still have some very seriously depressed areas here in 
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New England that have not yet gotten new industries into their 
particular area. 

Now, certainly no trade association, no industry, no single group 
is going to solve this problem, but I do want to take this opportunity 
at the end of this to express to you my sincere thanks for my organi- 
zation for you gentlemen’s willingness to listen to the men that are 
going to appear here today and give you technical information on 
the textile industry. It is important to New England. 

Senator Pastore. May I ask you this question: Projecting yourself 
into the future, do you think that the textile industry has promise? 

Mr, Caverty. I am sure that it has. 

Senator Pastore. What is your justification for that affirmative 
answer ? 

Mr. Caverty. I suppose it is due somewhat to the fact that I have 
been brought up in New England and I would refuse to take “No” 
for an answer on anything, and I am quite certain that somehow 
or other our New England textile manufacturers will find ways to 
solve some of these santas 

Senator Pasrore. I wanted something more than expression of 
faith. I think we must all be optimistic. But here we are, we have 
been told for the last 10 years while the economy of this country has 
increased in leaps and bounds in all other economic directions, insofar 
as the textile industry is concerned it has remained constant, which 
by comparison would be a decline. 

Mr. Caverty. Right. 

Senator Pasrorr. Anything that stands still today in a moving 
world——- 

Mr. Caverty. Is declining; that is correct. 

Senator Pastore. Now, what we are trying to grasp here is that 
while we have this difficulty of imports it is a severe problem. We 
have been told from time to time it is not the whole problem, then 
we have other little facets that must be completely and thoroughly 
explored, but I was wondering if you could document that affirmative 
or optimistic answer that you gave with some hope that there might 
be further utilization of textile products. They say here that our 
people are not using as much as they used to. 

Well, now, why aren’t they? 

Mr. Caverty. Hasn’t that come as a result of a vast improvement 
in fabrics, and so forth, some of the developments that have been 
made in the synthetic fibers to the point that a suit today will last, 
as well as will our woven hose, and so forth, considerably longer 
than it did back when you and I were boys? 

Senator Pastore. Therefore, don’t you think that this whole field 
should be explored as to further and broader utilization of textile 
products ? 

Mr. Caverty. Research is the key to the future. 

Senator Pastore. Now, would you venture any expression with re- 
lation to research, whether or not that job is being adequately done 
and whether that job can be adequately done without some—I am 
not preachig this, but I am merely exploring it—without some Fed- 
eral incentive ? 

Mr. Caverty. I am afraid I couldn’t go along with you on that 
score. Number one, I am not in a position to tell you whether the 
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work is being effectively done or not today. I know that a consid- 
erable amount of work is being done, but heaven help me if it can 
be done from the point of view of the private industry, private foun- 
dations, I would vote in favor of that. 

Senator Pastore, And so would I, if the job can be done and is 
adequately being done. 

Mr. Caverty. Private industry has the command of the same 
brains and presumably can afford to pay as much as Government 
agencies. 

Senator Pastore. But can it afford to do it? 

Mr. Caverty. I think it can, cooperatively. 

Senator Pastore. What do you mean, cooperatively ? 

Mr. Caverty. By the textile industries joining together, or through 
the establishment—we have mentioned, one of the witnesses today 
mentioned, industrial fabrics that has had rather outstanding growth. 

Senator Pastors. I am not trying to gently lead you into a philo- 
sophical discussion of socialism. I hope no witness gets that impres- 
sion, because I abhor it as much as anyone in industry, as far as that 
is concerned. I am not trying to gently lead you in that direction, 
but I am very much concerned about this constancy that we have 
been talking about for the last 10 years. I am very much concerned 
in what direction we are moving and what the ultimate answer to 
all this may be. I am very much concerned, and I would hopefully 
look upon industry to do the job, even in cooperation with labor, as 
far as that is concerned. 

But I am wondering, now, whether it is a job that maybe can’t 
be assisted on a partnership basis. We do it in agriculture, all people 
in agriculture have a big department in Washington where they are 
continuously exploring further use of cotton, the further use of pea- 
nuts, and the further use of any agricultural product. It strikes me 
here if our American consumers are not using as many textiles as 
they used to, we ought to explore the further use of textiles in other 
directions. 

I don’t know what those directions may be, but I think, myself, 
possibly it may be well for us, as an adjunct to this hearing, to 
explore what some of these research institutions are doing. 

Mr. Caverty. I think you have a good point there. I agree the 
future of the industry rests in considerable portion in the hands of 
the scientists that are at work. I do think one optimistic thing, as 
far as the industry is concerned, we are, populationwise, growing by 
leaps and bounds, that way over a period these youngsters come into 
schools and so forth will alleviate some of the problems we have due 
to better technicalities or better fabric structures that we have today 
versus 15 or 20 years ago. 

Senator Pastore. I still don’t see harm, even if the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to give certain grants, and keep this on a private basis 
to get more of the research done. We do it in atomic energy, for 
instance, as we do in many other directions, as we do in disease, and 
in fields of health. 

After all, economic health is important to us, also. I don’t think 
it ought to be made predominant, but I think it ought to be given 
some consideration, and if it means a little bit of Federal help to 
get the job done even on an industry basis, or on a private basis, 
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if that is the answer to the future of textiles we ought to explore 
it, and explore it fully, 

Mr. Caverty. Sir, you have available to you today outstanding 
manufacturers in this area, and I think it would be a point well taken 
if you would ask them as manufacturers, do they feel that their re- 
search is advancing to the extent that they would like to see it. I 
think they are probably the people to question as to that. 

Senator Pastore. That is the reason I asked you; because I expect 
them to be listening to what I say and to be prepared to give me the 
answers. 

Mr. Caverty. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Senator Pastore. I understand the Governor is here now. 

We are very much honored to have the Governor of Rhode Island 
as one of our witness. We know how much he is interested in this 
subject. 

Without further ado, Governor Roberts, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DENNIS J. ROBERTS, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Governor Roserts. Thank you, Senator. 

First, may I express my appreciation to Senator Pastore, and also 
the appreciation of the people of Rhode Island who are so thoroughly 
affected by textiles, for the opportunity of having this hearing here 
in the State of Rhode Island. 

As a lifelong resident of this State and its chief executive, I had the 
eae, and the advantage of seeing the textile industry from 
three sides. I have become familiar with its problems from the point 
of view of the general public; from management’s point of view; and 
from labor’s point of view. 

A great deal of basic material has been submitted to your committee 
at the hearings which you held in Washington in July. The union 
testified there, as did several management representatives. Dr. 
Seymour Harris testified there as chairman of the New England Gov- 
ernors’ Textile Committee. There is no disagreement concerning the 
condition of the textile industry. The textile industry has been losing 

ound throughout the United States, and particularly in New Eng- 

and, for many years. Since 1950, Rhode Island has witnessed the 
loss of over 32,000 textile jobs, roughly 51 percent of the State’s textile 
employment. 

In the same period of time, Connecticut lost 56 percent, Massachu- 
setts lost 57 percent, and New England, as a whole, lost 53 percent of 
its textile jobs. In recent years, the woolen and worsted branch of the 
industry has been particularly hard hit and in the 10-year period, 
1947-58, has suffered a national employment decline of 64 percent. 
This tremendous decline in textiles, of course, has had a most serious 
impact on the economy of Rhode Island. It has been my concern over 
the years to make every effort that State government can make to stem 
the tide of this decline. At the same time, we have initiated programs 
and administered State government in a way which would attract new 
and diversified industry and to encourage industrial growth. 

These efforts have taken me to Washington on many occasions, often 
with representatives of management and labor, to seek relief from 
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olicies which we felt were unfair and detrimental to the textile 
industry. I must say, in all honesty, that our combined efforts have 
brought only minute results. 

We all recognize that there are many complicated factors involved 
in the decline of a great industry like textiles which accounts for a 
million employees in its many different branches. There are many 
factors which, in our free-enterprise economy, are perhaps not in the 
ordinary domain of Government action. However, the time is ap- 
proaching when we must decide whether concerted action will be taken 
or whether the textile industry will be allowed simply to drift into 
further depression and chaos. 

It is for this reason that I am pleased to have this investigation 
undertaken by this Special Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Subcommittee and I am pleased that Rhode Island’s junior Senator, 
John O. Pastore, has been named chairman. 

Many causes and many factors, which have contributed to the decline 
of textiles have been enumerated in detail before your committee. I 
would like to summarize briefly those that appear to us in Rhode 
Island to be important. 

1. The focus of our attention for many years has been the effect of 
foreign imports on price and production of domestic textile produc- 
tion. In 1956, after sustained agitation by all concerned, the United 
States invoked the Geneva Reservation and, after the peril point was 
reached, applied a quota on the imports of woolens and worsteds. At 
the same time, a voluntary quota arrangement with Japan on cotton 
textiles was announced. But this year, with the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, the door has been opened again to further cuts 
in tariff protection. Reference to this situation was made by the 
president of the Wamsutta Mills in announcing the closing of this 
New Bedford mill a short time ago, after 100 years of operation. He 
said: “The problems of the textile industry in New England were 
aggravated by Japanese competition.” “Textiles”, he said, were faced 
with “complete lack of understanding of the industry’s problems by 
Washington.” 

2. Another policy of the Federal Government which tends to reduce 
markets for domestic textiles and to increase foreign competition is 
the so-called two-price cotton. As the Northern Textile Association 
pointed out before your committee, the world price of cotton has fallen 
and our Government now sells cotton to foreign mills at prices 20 to 
25 percent lower than our Government-administered domestic price. 
Foreign mills are thus permitted to purchase cotton at substantially 
lower prices, convert it to textiles with cheaper labor, and then export 
them into this country. 

3. The textile industry, like machinery and metals and rubber and 
jewelry, is suffering from the effects of the national recession. A 
study by the Rhode Island Department of Employment Security, 
completed this year, showed that the industries experiencing the 
heaviest declines during the recession, and thus contributing the most 
to the unemployment in Rhode Island, were: textiles, jewelry, and 
machinery. 

The textile industry was responsible for 25 percent of the claimants 
for unemployment compensation. Jewelry manufacturing accounted 
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for 19 percent of the claimants, and machinery and machine tool 
manufacturing contributed another 10 percent of the total. 

It was found that almost two-thirds of these unemployed workers 
had been employed in manufacturing industries just before becoming 
unemployed. , 

These are industries which produce for national and international 
markets, and the result of the current nationwide recession has been 
felt by all of them. The combination has made the unemployment 
picture in Rhode Island dark over the past months and has renewed 
our deep concern for the textile industry and for action which will 
promote full employment on the national level. 

4. As part of its foreign aid program, the Federal Government 
spent $95 million in the year ending June 30, 1957, for basic textile 
goods which were distributed overseas. Only $7 million of it was 
purchased in this country. Over $50 million was purchased in Japan, 
and the remainder purchased in other countries. The consequence of 
this policy is to subsidize foreign production at the same time reducing 
the export market for United States goods. 

5. The textile industry has been especially subject to financial 
manipulations involving mergers or liquidations for the purpose of 

uick profits or tax avoidance. Mergers and liquidations, such as 
those carried out on a grand scale by Textron and its charitable trusts 
a few years ago, have had a detrimental effect, not only in Rhode 
Island, but also in many other communities in New England and the 
Nation. Although Federal action has been sought, and a Senate in- 
vestigation was made, no action has been taken to eliminate present 
tax incentives for merger and liquidation. 

These are five areas in which there has already been a joint call for 
action. Since its formation in 1952, the New England Governors’ 
Textile Committee has urged changes in these policies as part of its 
excellent work on behalf of our textile industry. 

It is my hope that one result of the work of this committee will be to 
add renewed effort toward their solution. 

Beyond that, I hope that continuing positive action by the Federal 
Government to help the textile industry will be recommended. A 
Federal agency, as proposed by the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, would be a means of advancing the cause of the textile industry in 
many important ways. It would be a healthy influence in protecting 
the industry by giving it a voice in the national administration. It 
would strengthen the textile industry through research and educa- 
tion. It would protect many job opportunities by fostering coopera- 
tion within the textile industry. It is my opinion that such an agency 
would definitely serve the public interest. 

The textile industry is still one of the Nation’s major industries. 
It should not be left to drift, driven by adverse and shifting national 
policies. What is needed is a comprehensive and consistent national 
policies which recognizes all aspects of the textile problem, the part 
textiles play in supporting community economies, and providing 
jobs, the need for greater stability of operating levels, in the interest 
of efficiency and steadier employment, the need for modernization 
of plant and sufficient growth to maintain a healthy industry which 
can meet future demands for domestic needs and possible defense 
requirements, the need for dependable and adequate measures of 
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protection against floods of cheap foreign imports, if a substantial 
portion of the Nation’s textile industry is to survive. 

Textile communities suffer serious depression and their living stand- 
ards fall when a mill closes. The textile workers are entitled to main- 
tain that same dignity and self-respect which is granted to loyal 
employees by other ss Mires such as the auto industry and the steel 
industry. The purchasing power of textile workers is just as im- 
portant an asset to the national economy and to the State’s economy 
as are the wages and salaries paid to any other group. When it is 
clearly and continuously in jeopardy, action is warranted to protect it. 

It has been my experience that the textile industry, both workers 
aiid management, have been able to make substantial progress for their 
common good when they have been encouraged to work together in 
solving their problems. One of management’s goals in seeking profit- 
able operation is an opportunity to assure its workers a fair and ade- 
quate compensation for the work they perform. 

One of labor’s goals is a properous industry which can provide job 
opportunities for itsmembership. It is government’s responsibility to 
assure full employment and fair labor standards. It therefore ap- 
pears to me that there is a need for government action not only to 
eliminate inequities and provide consistent national policy, but also 
action which will foster greater cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing between textile employers and their employees. Teamwork should 
he encouraged. It has been tried in Rhode Island, it has worked to 
the advantage of all. 

I would like to assure this committee that the State of Rhode Island 
is ready and anxious to help in any policies which are determined to 
be in the best interests of the textile industry. We have, on our own 
initiate, done many of the things which have been necessary to make 
this State attractive for industry. 

We have established a State agency for promotion of industry and 
for aiding local communities in planning for industrial growth. We 
have embarked upon an extensive program of new, modern highways 
designed to aid the flow of goods to market. 

We have increased our expenditures for education so that our citi- 
zens will be able to assume leadership in the new and more technical 
age of tomorrow. We have initiated flood-control projects, which, 
with Federal cooperation, will protect business investment in areas 
subject to flooding. We are completing the Blackstone River flood- 
control project in Woonsocket and are awaiting the first funds and de- 
tailed planning contract for the Fox Point Hurricane Dam. We have 
been ever-mindful of the importance of a competitive tax structure. 

Local communities have displayed an increasing interest and initia- 
tive in industrial development. I had the opportunity, recently, of 
taking part in the ground-breaking ceremonies for the second manu- 
facturing building in the Woonsocket Industrial Park. This indus- 
trial park is sponsored by the Industrial Foundation of Woonsocket 
with funds which, in part, were raised by voluntary contribution in 
the community. 

There have been encouraging signs during the recession period 
that the efforts of the people in Rhode Island who have faith in their 
State have begun to pay dividends. The rate for insured unemploy- 
ment for Rhode Island has followed very closely the national average; 
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an improvement over past recessions when Rhode Island’s unemploy- 
ment was, at times, double the national rate. New plants have located 
in the State in the past year in greater numbers. Vacant textile mill 
space is being occupied by diversified industry. General Transistor 

orp., for example, has located in the former Dunn Worsted Mill in 
Woonsocket, which will provide 500 jobs with a good possibility of 
expansion in the near future. New construction and employment in 
construction are at peak levels. 

Nevertheless, Rhode Island cannot afford to lose even one textile 
job if it can be helped. The solutions to the textile problem undoubt- 
edly are not easy. Very few are within the jurisdiction of State 
government action. Some, such as Federal tax revisions, are not 
within the jurisdiction of your committee. Some are not within the 
jurisdiction of the Congress. But I, for one, would welcome a compre- 

ensive report from this committee directed to all levels of govern- 
ment—local, State and Federal; administrative, as well as legislative, 
and directed to all groups who have an interest in the problem—to 
management, to labor, and to the many communities in which the 
textile industry plays an important role. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator TuHurmonp. It has been a pleasure to be in your State, 
and I want to congratulate you upon the fine progress being made. 

Governor Rozerts. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator TuHurmonp. It is a pleasure to come to the home State 
of my colleague, Senator Pastore, who is an able, dedicated, public 
servant. I am pleased to be here. 

Governor Roserts. Thank you very much, we are very happy that 
you are here, Senator. 

Senator Pasrore. Thank you very much, Governor. 


Mr. Robert F. Eddy. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. EDDY, PRESIDENT, YARN DISTRIBUTORS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Eppy. Mr. Chairman, as president of the Association of Yarn 
Distributors, which is national in scope and represents better than 
one-third of all the cotton yarn sold in this country, I wish to urgently 
request that the Government do something to slow down the imports 
not only of yarns, but also of woven and knit goods fabrics coming 
into this country. 

These imports are causing a great loss of business in sales of yarns 
which hurts the spinners we represent and which has put some of 
them out of business. It is a well known fact that most of the larger 
mills in New England have liquidated or have consolidated their 
manufacturing in other parts of the country with the result that the 
textile industry in this area is certainly not comparable in importance 
with what it used to be prior to World War II. 

We recognize that not all of this is due to the foreign import 
situation, but certainly a large part of it is. 

A large percentage of the customers serviced by our members are 
small businesses making woven, braided, and knitted fabrics. Many 
of them have been forced to drop out some of their lines of manu- 
facture, which has caused them to employ fewer workers with the 
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resultant increase in unemployment rolls. Many of these know no 
other jobs and cannot readily fit into other industries. Tae 

Other associations may supply you with more accurate statistics 
than I am doinng here, but the pull of the customers served by the 
members of our association are small businesses located throughout 
the whole of the United States—most of them employing 100 or less 
people. These small concerns in the aggregate would employ some- 
where between a quarter of a million and a half million people, and 
the spinners whose yarns we sell would employ nearly an equal 
number. 

The total textile industry perhaps is 4 to 6 times the segment for 
which I am speaking, and if these imports help to create a loss of 
employment of even as little as 10 percent, you can see how it affects 
the national economy and puts us all at a very great disadvantage. 

As these mills liquidate, equipment is sold abroad—purchased in 
many instances with American dollars—with their products coming 
back to haunt us. On one hand, through our churches and other 
charitable organizations, we are asked to give all the dollars we can 
spare to help the less fortunate parts of the world; and on the other 
hand, goods from these same nations are being imported into this 
country at prices less than we can manufacture them, thus putting 
us in the position of being squeezed from both directions. 

We realize that we are living in a true world economy, but we must 
recognize that if different important industries such as textiles be- 
come hopelessly crippled, sooner or later we will discover it will be 
almost Sopon bis to bring them back to a nomal level, with the final 
result that our country, itself, will have been badly damaged, almost 
irreparably in case of national emergency. 

Anything that you good honorable members of this committee and 
your colleagues in both the Senate and the House can do to help us 
will be of service, not only to the textile industry, but we believe to 
the United States as a whole. 

Senator Pasrore. Thank you very much, Mr. Eddy. 

Senator Tourmonp. Thank you, Mr. Eddy. 

Senator Pastore. It is now almost 25 minutes to 12. We will recess 
to a quarter to 12 and then resume again until 1 o’clock, recess, and 
then resume at 2 o’clock this afternoon. This is being done to allow 
all to stretch their legs. 

(Short recess taken.) 

Senator Pasrorr. The hearing will please come to order. 

We are rearranging the seat for the witness so that whatever he 
says, or she says, can be heard by all in the room. 

I understand there have been some complaints that those in the 
rear of the room can’t hear the witnesses. There is nothing more 
aE than to come to a meeting and not hear what is being 
said. 

Our next witness is Mr. Sgambato. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK SGAMBATO, INTERNATIONAL VICE 
PRESIDENT, UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Saamparto. I would like to have this brief entered into the 
record. There is no need of explaining the brief, it deals with imports 
and exports, but I would like to make a final statement for our organi- 
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zation, and the position that our organization has endorsed, and I 
would like to read that into the record, and submit this as a brief from 
the United Textile Workers of America. 

Senator Pastore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Scampato. In presenting this brief to your committee, I need 
not quote figures with respect to the loss of textile plants and the loss 
of thousands of jobs of textile workers in the New England States, 

ause you have been supplied with this information by representa- 
tives of labor and industry in the various segments of the textile indus- 
try. One of the most pressing problems we face today is the import of 
goods from foreign countries. 

The Commerce Department study on this question shows, and I 
quote from the Daily News Record, Fairchild News Service, September 
11, 1958: 

1954-57 : Exports of soft goods hold steady, imports up: United States exports 
of fabrics, apparel, and related manufacturers remained relatively stable be- 
tween 1954 and 1957, but imports rose sharply. The study also shows that 
Japanese exports to the United States of these manufactures more than dou- 
bled in the period. 

The report, prepared by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, puts 
United States exports of these goods at $494.5 million in 1954, $474.4 
million in 1955, $478.6 million in 1956, and $493.8 million in 1957. 
The figures do not include cotton cloth shipped to the Philippines for 
manufacture and return to this country. 

Imports from Japan totaled only $62.1 million in 1954, compared 
with $116.6 million in 1955, $163.2 million in 1956, and $156.2 million 
in 1957. 

United Kingdom exports to the United States in the 4 years totaled 
$70.4 million, $80.3 million, $83.4 million, and $73 million, respectively. 
For other European countries the totals were $101.8 million, $126.6 
million, $145.2 million, and $143.9 million. 

Bureau of Foreign Commerce estimated that the value of United 
States production was about $15 billion in 1954, $16 billion in 1955, 
and $16.5 billion in 1956. No estimate was available for 1957. 

Exports of cotton fabrics, apparel, and related manufactures were 
valued at $262.4 million in 1954 and fell to $239.9 million in 1955, 
$236.9 million in 1956, and $249.9 million in 1957. Imports, however, 
rose from $72.9 million in 1954 to $116.3 million in 1955, $147.5 million 
in 1956, and $130.7 million in 1957. 

Imports of these goods from Japan amounted to $25.5 million in 
1954, $60.3 million in 1955, hit a high of $84.1 million in 1956, and 
dropped to $65.7 million in 1957. 

The United Kingdom accounted for $8.4 million, $10 million, $11.5 
million, and $9.6 million in the 4 years, while imports from other 
European countries totaled $29.4 million, $33.8 million, $36.9 million, 
and $35.9 million, respectively. 


IMPORTS FROM JAPAN CLIMB 


United States exports of wool fabrics, apparel, and related manu- 
factures amounted to $8.7 million in 1954, $7.8 million in 1955, $8.3 
million in 1956, and $8.8 million in 1957. In the 4 years, imports 
totaled $90.3 million, $118.7 million, $145.3 million, and $143.1 mil- 
lion. Imports from the United Kingdom amounted to $39.4 million, 
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$47.1 million, $50.1 million, $44.2 million, respectively, while those 
from other European countries totaled $31.6 million, $42.3 million, 
$50.4 million, and $48.2 million. 

A sharp rise was noted in such imports from Japan: From $7.6 
million in 1954, to $17 million in 1955, $30.5 million in 1956, and 
$34.4 million in 1957. 

Figures on exports and imports of manmade fibers, apparel, and 
related manufactures for the 4 years 1954-57 were as follows: Ex- 
gor--02798 million, $173.4 million, $176.2 million, and $174.4 mil- 
ion; imports—$12.5 million, $17 million, $22.1 million, and $25.5 
million; from Japan—$3.7 million, $6 million, $6.8 million, and $8.6 
million; from France—$3.8 million, $4 million, $4.3 million, and $3.9 
million; from other European countries—$3.6 million, $5.4 million, 
$7.2 million, and $8.3 million. 


OTHER FIGURES GIVEN 


Figures for silk fabrics, apparel and related manufactures were: 
Exports—$1.9 million, $2 million, $2.2 million, and $2.4 million; 
imports—$31.3 million, $41.1 million, $51.5 million, and $58.4 million. 

From Japan—$17.7 million, $23.6 million, $30.1 million, and $33.9 
million. 

From Italy—$4.8 million, $8.5 million, $11 million, and $10.5 mil- 
lion; from other European countries—$7.2 million, $8.4 million, $9.2 
million, and $8.7 million. 

United States exports of miscellaneous textile manufactures 
amounted to $40.9 million, $43.5 million, $46.8 million, and $49.9 
million, respectively. 

Imports rose from $20.7 million in 1954 to $23.3 million in 1955, 
$27.2 million in 1956, and $32.3 million in 1957. Imports from Japan 
rose from $6.6 million in 1954 to $7.5 million in 1955, $10.2 million in 
1956, and $12.1 million in 1957. Imports from other European coun- 
tries were $7.1 million, $11.6 million, $10.2 million, and $12.4 million. 

“Rising imports have resulted from continued tariff concessions”. 
If imports are to continue at this pace, we can expect more unemploy- 
ment in the industry. 

The executive council of the United Textile Workers of America, 
in session on August 27 and 28, 1958, in New York City, gave its unan- 
imous endorsement to the testimony of George Baldanzi, interna- 
tional president, before your committee on July 10, 1958, adopted 
the following: 

1. We are in disagreement with the administration of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. In that, it was never intended that 
trade reciprocity between nations should be dominated by diplomatic 
consideration or convenience. Neither was it intended to injure the 
domestic industry or agriculture. 

2. We believe that the final decision on tariffs should rest with the 
legislative branch of the Government and not the executive. 

3. We do not believe that the United States textile industry is 
expendable in the struggle for world markets. 

That is the position of our organization, and we would like the 
committee to give serious consideration to our thoughts. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. It is a pleasure to have 
you before our committee. 

Our next witness is Andre Bonte. 
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STATEMENT OF ANDRE R. BONTE, BONTE SPINNING CO., 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Mr. Bons. My name is Andre R. Bonte. I am vice president and 

neral manager of the Bonte Spinning Co., Inc., of Woonsocket, 

. I., and also a vice president of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. 

We are a small business, however measured. We have 5,600 spin- 
ning spindles and employ about 150 persons at an average straight- 
time wage rate of $1.5214 per hour. We produce all wool; worsted 
spun yarns for sale to both the weaving and knitting trades though 
more than half of our output goes to worsted weaving mills. Our 

arns go into woven fabrics and knit items which retail in the 
agro price field for the so-called mass market. 

y father, Eugene A. Bonte, president of the firm, came to this 
country from his native France to manage a yarn mill. We estab- 
lished our own company in October 1952. My brother, Albert E. 
Bonte, is treasurer. Our plant has modern machinery and we are 
doing all we can to carry on the business successfully. I believe also 
that American spinning mills generally are modern. 

In other words, in spite of adverse conditions, including rising im- 
ports, the industry has had the courage to spend large sums for new 
machinery. Thus it is not an outmoded industry crying for tariff 
protection so that it won’t have to lay out money for up-to-date 
equipment. 

The statement of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
made to this subcommittee on July 8, 1958, and with which I fully 
concur, dealt in detail with the more than 50 percent contraction of 
the wool textile industry, the growth of imports resulting from 
sharply lowered tariffs, the wide disparity in wages between Amer- 
ican and foreign mills. 

Since you have the facts on an industrywide basis, I won’t repeat 
them except for salient data on yarn. The ad valorem duty on wool 
yarn is only 15 percent, having been slashed as much as 70 percent 
in tariff-cutting ant Imports of wool yarn, much of it 
worsted spun, have been running at about 2,400,000 pounds in each 
of the last 2 years in spite of difficult conditions here. The chief 
sources in 1957 were Japan, Belgium, Britain, and Germany in that 
order. 

The wages in these foreign mills run from about 14 cents an hour 
in Japan to something like 50 cents an hour in the European coun- 
tries. This compares with the average of $1.5214 in our own plant. 
However efficient we may be, we cannot overcome the tremendous 
wage gap. The combination of the low American tariff and the big 
wage differential is the crux of the problem, permitting imported 
yarns to sell here at prices mills here cannot hope to match. 

The yarns we spin are medium counts for use in popular price cloth 
and knit items. Imported yarns reportedly are mainly in the higher 
counts which, of course, have the greatest labor content, thus giving 
the foreign spinners maximum benefit of their low wages. 

Theoretically the imports should not be as harmful to us as to 
American spinners of high count yarns. But that is only theory for 
the imports literally skim the cream off the entire market. Moreover 
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they disrupt it. They do this by tending to force American high-count 
spinners into the lower count market, the specific area in which our 
mill is struggling to stay alive. Let me hasten to say that I am not 
complaining about competitive changes within the yarn market which 
may be caused by American competition. I am complaining, how- 
ever, about distortions brought on by unfair, low-wage imports. 

Importation of yarn as such tells only a fraction of the story from 
my standpoint. To the figure of 2,400,000 pounds imported in 1957 
must be added large quantities of yarn entering in the form of cloth, 
knit goods, and other apparel. These imports directly damage our 
customers, the weaving and knitting mills, and also the clothing manu- 
facturers. In 1957, woven cloth imports totaled about 16 million 
pounds; knit goods, about 5 million pounds; apparel made of woven 
cloth, about 1,700,000 pounds. In terms of yarn, this is at least 
22,700,000 pounds, worsted or woolen spun. The point to be made 
here is that we, as spinners, are hit not only by imported yarn as such 
but also by these heavy imports of yarn in the form of cloth, knit 
goods, and other wool apparel. 

: This would represent about 15 mills of our size producing on a full 
asis. 

Senator Pasrore. And what percentage, overall, is imported as 
against domestically produced ¢ 

Mr. Bonre. The amount of yarn imported actually is a very small 
amount, but once again you have the disruptive influence which I have 
mentioned about forcing some people who have been in historical 
markets to go into other type markets. 

Senator Pastore. Now, you insist, being in the business and 
having had experience, that that is not fiction. You say it is 
actual damage, even in spite of the fact it is so small by comparison and 
percentagewise. 

You say that it does have a depressing effect upon domestic 
production ? 

Mr. Bonre. Definitely, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. Well, give us some experience on that, because we 
have a lot of trouble explaining that argument. We are told, “Well, 
it is only 3 percent, why would 3 percent hurt ¢” 

Why does it hurt? I want you to tell us. 

Mr. Bonte. We had one particular customer 2 years ago who manu- 
factured over 2,000 pieces of a particular type of goods known as 
sharkskin type fabrics, fine woven goods. Because of the Japanese 
imports, he was no longer able to produce that cloth. As a result of it, 
he has not produced 1 yard of that cloth in the last 2 years, and we 
have as a result not produced 1 pound of yarn for him. 

We have spinners in the Rhode Island area who were historically 
fine count spinners, and with whom we never directly competed, but 
as a result of the fine count imports of yarns, now we directly meet 
against them, and since we are all vying for a smaller market all the 
time, it has an effect on the price that can be obtained for the yarn. 

Senator Pastore. Which in your opinion, is real ? 

Mr. Bonrte. Very real. 

In sizing up our own a as spinners of worsted sales yarns 
we naturally must consider the competitive factors within the Ameri- 
can textile industry. These, however, are problems of the kind we 
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expect to meet and hope to overcome. Such competition is fair by 
American standards. If we lose out, we have only ourselves to blame. 
These considerations, however, do not apply to unfair, low-wage for- 
eign competition. We cannot control the trade and tariff policies of 
the United States. We must look to the Government to protect our 
interests. To date the Government has not done so. Tothecontrary, 
by sharply reducing tariffs, it has left us wide open to damaging as- 
sault by foreign spinners and this assault gives every indication of 
becoming increasingly ms 

In its statement to you on July 8, 1958, the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers outlined the principal means for import relief. 
I won’t repeat them but point out that the Geneva reservation, which 
provides a tariff-rate quota for woven wool cloth, does not apply to 
wool yarn. Neither is there a similar reservation which does apply 
to yarn. 

point out also that the tariff-rate quota on cloth appears to have 
stemmed cloth imports to some degree—except those from Japan. 
Most of the Japanese goods are reported to be worsteds, which com- 
pete directly with the products of my customers, the American worsted 
weavers. ‘That means there is little, if any, benefit even indirect bene- 
fit, for worsted spinners resulting from the Geneva wool cloth reserva- 
tion. 

It must be borne in mind that the Japanese are the largest exporters 
of wool yarn to the United States, most of it said to be worsted spun 
This is significant when related to press reports from Tokyo that the 
Japanese Government is proposing—apparently voluntarily—to set a 
quota on her exports of wool cloth to the United States. There is no 
indication, however, that wool yarns are to be included in such a quota. 
If the Japanese cloth quota is made effective there is every reason to 
fear that there would be a substantial increase in Japanese wool yarn 
shipments to the American market. 

It would seem appropriate for the Government to press Japan also 
to consider a quota on yarn. 

There is slight chance for any fast action by the Government which 
would lead to higher, equalizing duties on imported wool textiles, in- 
cluding yarns. Thus there well may be firms now considering whether 
there is any point in continuing. Yet most of us want to continue. 
We believe our product is a useful one, essential in time of emergency. 
We believe the continued operation of our plant is in our own interest, 
of course, and that it also is in the best interests of our community, 
State and Nation. 

I hold these beliefs even though the Government appears to have 
reater concern for foreign textile interests than for American manu- 
acturers and their employees. 

This is truly a sorry picture. You may ask, is there anything the 
Government could do right now to give at least some encouragement 
to the industry? I believe there is. The first step would be to pledge 
that yarns nil other wool textiles would not be thrown on the bargain- 


ing table for further tariff cuts in GATT negotiations. Such a pledge, 
made loud enough to be clearly heard in foreign mills, would h 
restore confidence here. 

The next step, of course, would be for the Government to move 
through GATT or however may be necessary to give us adequate pro- 
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tection against low-wage yarn imports. In the case of Japan, I repeat 
my earlier suggestion that the Government press her to add yarns to 
any quota which she is planning for wool cloth. 

We do not desire a Government handout. We do seek the oppor- 
tunity to compete with foreign mills on fairly even terms in the 
American market. I do not believe it is unreasonable for me to ask 
my own Government to give me that opportunity. 

(The two documents submitted by Mr. Bonte are as follows:) 


ExHIsIT A 


{Statistical Signals, by Vince Johnson, National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
August 19, 1957] 


A 30-YrAR REVIEW OF WooL YARN IMPORTS 


During the period 1927 to 1936, total imports were 3,019,000 pounds, with the 
United Kingdom supplying 66 percent of the total; France, 3 percent ; Germany, 1 
percent; and all others, 30 percent. From 1937 through 1946 total imports were 
5,227,000 pounds, or 73 percent higher than the previous 10 years, with the United 
Kingdom accounting for 49 percent; France, 8 percent; Germany, 2 percent; 
Japan, 7 percent; and others, 36 percent. In the years 1947-56, imports totaled 
17,729,000 pounds, 239 percent above the previous period, of which the United 
Kingdom supplied only 138 percent; France, 15 percent; Germany, 25 percent; 
Japan, 10 percent; Italy, 14 percent; Belgium, 11 percent; and all others, 11 
percent. 

The United Kingdom’s loss of predominance first occurred in 1946 when Italy 
claimed 44 percent of that year’s total, with 34 percent going to the United 
Kingdom. Thereafter, the United Kingdom’s share of the market tapered to a 
low of 8 percent in 1954 and 1955, rising slightly to 9 percent in 1956. 

Italy in 1946 preempted and maintained the lead through 1948. In 1949 im- 
ports from Germany rose to claim 31 percent of the market, leaving 9 percent 
to Italy. In 1950 Italian imports rose to 23 percent, but Germany still led with 
87 percent. Since then Italian imports have dwindled to negligible proportions 
for the years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Though Germany took the lead in 1949 and held it through 1954, in 1955 Japan 
entered the market strongly, accounting for 37 percent of such imports, with 23 
percent going to Germany. Again in 1956 Japan was strong, with 41 percent 
of the total. Meanwhile Belgium, heretofore a minor factor in this market, 
improved her position from fifth place in 1951 to second place in 1956, accounting 
for 24 percent of the yarn imports. 

Yarn imports for the first 4 months of 1957 totaled 572,000 pounds, or 37 percent 
below the 903,000 pounds in the similar period last year, with Japan supplying 
81 percent; Belgium, 24 percent; United Kingdom, 14 percent; Germany, 13 
percent ; France, 8 percent ; and all others, 10 percent. 





1957 AND 1958 Woot Yarn Imports 


Imports of wool yarn for all of 1957 amounted to 2,283,000 pounds, virtually 
as much as the 2,385,000 pounds total in 1956. In 1957 Japan accounted for 32 
percent ; Belgium, 21 percent ; United Kingdom, 17 percent ; Germany, 16 percent ; 
France, 8 percent ; and all others, 6 percent. 

In the first 5 months of 1958, imports of wool yarn amounted to 939,000 pounds, 
a gain of 10 percent over the 854,000 pounds entering in the first 5 months of 1957. 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1958. 


Mr. Bonte. Now, Senator, could I make one extra statement? 

Senator Pastore. Yes, you may. 

Mr. Bonte. There has been a point made during the testimony as 
to why there has been a decline in the use of textile products in this 
country, particularly apparel type products. Let us admit there 
has been a change in the clothing habits of the American public, but 
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let us also recognize that the industry has not been completely idle 
in attempting to solve that problem. 

We have today in the wool textile industry organizations like Wool 
Knits, the Wool Bureau, Woolen & Worsteds, Inc., promotional agen- 
cies. We also have in this country the American Institute of Mens 
and Boys Wear, which is a promotional agency dedicated to all tex- 
tiles, not just wool and worsteds. 

That is aimed at romoting better clothing habits for the American 
public, asking the aac male to dress in relation to the require- 
ments of the occasion. 

Senator Pastore. Well, I realize that, but do you think without 
some partnership arrangement on the part of the Government, that 
all that is being done in that direction is being done, or that a great 
deal could be done that is not being done? 

Take, for instance, your organization. You are, by comparison, 
a small-business man. 

Mr. Bonte. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. Now, there is a serious question in this depressed 
area about how much money you could devote from your profits to 
research, and you have to rely—I suppose you have arrangements 
with some national organization, but there again they are doing it 
for agricultural products, why shouldn’t it be done for textile 
products? 

Would you have any objection to that? I don’t know what the 
machinations will have to be, I don’t know even what the participa- 
tion will have to be, but we have studies that are going on in all the 
universities of this country in one phase or another, whether it is 
atomic energy, agriculture, or what have you, in order to increase 
and to explore the further utilization of some of these products, 
especially here in textiles where it is admitted that it has remained 
constant for 10 years. 

I ask you this question: Let’s assume that the United States shut 
down the barrier completely on the importations of yarn. Do you 
think that your business would, ipso facto, become lucrative? 

Mr. Bonter. No. 

Senator Pasrore. You have other problems? 

Mr. Bonte. The industry has always had problems. As long as 
they are American problems, each individual can hope to work to 
solve that particular problem. As to research, we have one of the 

reatest organizations in the world in Du Pont. They have come out 
in the last 10 years with nylon, orlon, dacron, and backed them up 
with millions of dollars of advertising. 

Those are some of the problems that our industry has had to face 


up to. 
Senator Pasrorr. But does that help you? 
Mr. Bonre. It doesn’t hurt me. can go in and spin orlon and 


dacron and nylon if I want to. It is a small company; I have to 
pick out what I think is my best field, but there is nothing preventing 
me from going into some other field of activity. 

Senator Pastore. I am just curious to get the facts. You see the 
suggestion was made that possibly we could interest the Federal Gov- 
ernment in further research. Just to what extent it has to be, or 
under what procedures, I don’t know. 
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That all hasn’t been defined, but that is part of a presentation that 
has been made. We, as members of the committee, are merely listen- 
ing. We haven’t called a full meeting or an executive meeting of the 
subcommittee yet. We haven’t had our staff director really analyze 
it completely and thoroughly yet, but we are merely trying to promote 
thinking on this subject to see if there isn’t some answer, because 
as you say, our habits have changed as a people, and here we are, 
even though we have increased phenomenally so as a population within 
the last 15 or 20 years, we find that this particular industry has re- 
mained constant. 

Now, we want to get it off dead center, and we are trying to find 
the answer for it. That will be developed, I hope, during the progress 
of these hearings, and with the assistance of fine people like yourself 
who have come before us and given us the advantage of your valuable 
background and experience, because, after all, you are in the business, 
you know it better than any man on this committee, and we want your 

elp and we want your suggestions and your recommendations, and 
we are trying to explore it together with everything else as much as 
we can. 

For instance, the differential in the cost of cotton. You don’t have 
to be a college graduate to realize how much that hurts. If a for- 
eign country can buy this cotton 25 percent cheaper than an Ameri- 
can cotton weaver can, and he can sell it back to us at 25 percent 
cheaper cost, even that, alone, is a differential that you can’t meet 
on the American market. 

Then add the fact that he pays his help 14 cents an hour. That is 
his business. We are not asking him to pay his help $1.53 an hour, 
we are not suggesting that to the workers of Japan. That is their 
responsibility, they run their country as they see fit to run it, and 
we don’t want to interfere with that in the least. 

There again, if they pay 14 cents and we pay $1.53, as you know, 
to make the same thing, to sell on the same market, I repeat again 
you don’t have to have half a dozen college degrees to understand 
you are at a disadvantage and there must be some answers to those 
problems and we are hoping possibly we can find them. 

Mr. Bonre. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I have no questions. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Charles B. Rockwell. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. ROCKWELL, THE ALLENDALE C0., 
CENTREDALE, R. I. 


Mr. Rockwetu. Senator, I will be very short. I will be a little, 
perhaps brutal, but I will be very short. 

Senator Pastore. That isa “BB” assault, brief and brutal. 

Mr. Rockxwe tt. I hope we will be friends in spite of it. 

You have heard many good presentations of the textile industry 
and its troubles, so I will confine myself to just one small portion, 
the fine worsted yarn business. 

My name is Charles B. Rockwell. I am president and treasurer of 
the Allendale Co., of Centredale, R. I. 

I have been a manager of spinning and combing plants for 45 
years. I was called to Washington in January 1943 to take care of 
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the cold-weather clothing for the War Production Board, and left 
June 30, 1944, after serving as Chief of the Wool Branch of the 
War Production Board. 

We are spinners of fine count worsted yarn, and employ about 200 
people in Centredale, R. I. 

We are particularly well qualified to make this type of yarn. Our 
machinery is laid out for this, and our employees are skilled and 
well versed in this branch of the textile business—so much so that, 
until the Japanese were deliberately given this business, we were 
steadily aiand on this work, and still are able to sell this against 
any other competitors. 

We have lost this business to the Japanese as explained to the 
Department of Commerce, the State Department. the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, and our representatives in Congress. 

To repeat—we pay $1.60 an hour and the Japanese pay $0.14 an 
hour—a difference in payroll costs alone of $0.68 per pound. 
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They are selling in New York by some $0.50 below our costs, and 
have sold for the last 2 or 3 years at this differential, and have sold 
such quantities as precludes our doing any volume on these yarns. 

The Japanese did not have this business before the last war. There- 
fore, it is not essential to their economy. They killed thousands of 
our men in the war, and now our Government feels that our people 
should be forced out of work to support them. 

Our State Department and our Department of Commerce are for 
a continuation of our people being deprived of this work—as per the 
appended list of correspondence. 

ur Representatives in Congress—including yourself—have done 
nothing to help our company or our employees. You have written a 
letter to Mr. Brossard on June 6. You even voted for a continuation 
of the pny fone ceneeee our people their possibilities of 
continuing in the business which had been their livelihood, and also 
giving the President of the United States 3 years of still further cut- 
ting any protective tariff. 
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That is the end of my statement. 

Senator Pasrorr. Let me ask you a question. You haven’t been 
brutal at all. You have stated the facts, and I think it is consistent 
with a man’s patriotism, to stand up and defend his home, his family, 
and his business. 

Of course, we are living in a very complex world, it is a very sensi- 
tive world, and I suppose from time to time there is a difference be- 
tween one man’s responsibility as it affects the whole panorama of 
world activity and another man’s responsibility. 

It isn’t very easy, but the point I mean to make is that we have 
built into the Reciprocal Trade Act sufficient safeguards, if prudently 
and wisely exercised, to give protection to the American manufacturer 
that he is entitled to. 

Now, there are some people who feel that the best way of doing this 
is not to have a Reciprocal Trade Act at all, whereby you would be 
shutting off the possibility of ever getting into a negotiation with an- 
other country. 

Well, I suppose if you look at that in the provincial fashion, there 
may be some substance to that point of view, or to that argument, but 
then, on the other hand, you are living in a world where, as I have 
said before, you have these very sensitive things that a President of 
the United States must deal with, and the Congress of the United 
States must deal with, also. 

Now, I do say this. There is the protection in the law, it is a ques- 
tion of exercising it prudently. Now, I think that the American in- 
dustry ought to be made to go before a Tariff Commission. 

On the other hand, I don’t think that a Tariff Commission wants to 
spell out the fact that American industry ought to be dealt with di- 
rectly. I don’t think it ought to be overruled too easily. 

I admit we are living with platitudes and clichés, unless we do this 
or that Japan will fall, if Japan falls the whole East falls and then 
peace will be jeopardized. I think that is an easy way sometimes of 
turning your back on a real problem. 

I think it is there, I think it has to be considered, and I think it has 
to be analyzed. 

I am familiar with the correspondence that you sent to me, and I 
have made arguments and debates on that, and you are familiar with 
the record of the Senate. 

You say, “Yes”, but I voted for extension of the trade agreement. I 
did. Iadmitit. If I weretodoit, I would doitoveragain. Because 
I feel it is the function of the Congress to entrust its responsibility to 
the President of the United States as the President of all the people. 

On the other hand, I think the President of the United States must 
be very, very careful when he overrules the Tariff Commission, to be 
certain that irreparable harm is not being done to American industry. 

You and I may disagree, because your responsibility is one and my 
responsibility is another, but the protection is in the law, and if only 
we can get the facts before the people who are negotiating these agree- 
ments to understand what the repercussions and what the consequences 
are, I think that we can better understand the problem and better bring 
about a solution. 

That is the reason we are holding these hearings. 

Mr. Rockwetu. May I say that Congress makes the laws. We have 
a law in which the lowest point is perfectly ridiculous as to tariff, and 
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if that hurts, then the Executive has the opportunity, if he wishes, to 
partially correct it, not wholly. 

Since he has never done that, 77 cases before the Commission, 5 have 
been brought up to him, we will be out of business on fine yarn as we 
are today, long before the peril point has ever reached the President, 
and it shouldn’t have been in the law in the first place, this low tariff. 

Senator Pastore. But, Mr. Rockwell, won’t you admit that under 
existing law the President, on an escape clause, has authority to in- 
stitute a quota ? 

Mr. Rocxwett. I think the Reciprocal Trade Agreement is “nuts,” 
anyway. 

| Laughter. ] 

Senator Pastore. Of course, if you had to sit at the Congress of the 
United States and be responsible to all the people for peace and pros- 
perity, of course, your point of view might be different. 

Mr. Rockwetu. You might use the word “provincial.” The United 
States Government sent me to South America just before we got 
into the war and I have been to all the European countries and 
through their textile mills, and they think the thing is “nuts.” 

Why should we give them all the money? We should let them get 
out of their own trouble, themselves, and I agree with them. So I 
am afraid you and I, on that point, are wide apart. 

Senator Pastore. That is what makes America what it istoday. Of 
course, there are many people in the United States and throughout the 
world who feel that if we hadn’t come to the assistance of Europe at 
the time of reconstruction right after World War II, that communism 
would have overrun all of Europe, penetrated into Great Britain, and 
we would have had to stand alone. 

Like everything else, it is the preventives that you take that never 
give you the sicknegs, and you say maybe I have wasted money. You 
never know the answer, it is an imponderable to which nobody knows 
the answer. There we are, we have to listen tosomeone. I don’t agree 
with President Eisenhower on everything, as you well know. He and 
I are on opposite sides of the fence as far as that is concerned, but we 
have agreed on some things. 

I don’t agree that the law on tariffs, and the law on reciprocal trade 
has been wisely, prudently, and cautiously administered. I think that 
they have been bent too easily on political questions to overrule the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Rockxwe tt. I agree with you. 

Senator Pastore. Insofar as writing a law is concerned, you have all 
the safeguards in that law, if only they will be wisely and prudently 
exercised. I don’t think that you should burn down the barn to get 
rid of one mouse, and I am afraid if you argue you shouldn’t have a 
Reciprocal Trade Act at all, that all this should be thrown back into 
the Congress, and in my humble opinion, I think ultimately it would 
lead to chaos. 

Now, I say that as honestly and as sincerely as I can, fully recogniz- 
ing the fact that any other American has a perfect right to stand up 
and say, “I disagree with you,” and maybe I am wrong. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Rockweuu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The document submitted by Mr. Rockwell follows :) 


List of correspondence pertaining to Japanese yarn imports, by the Allendale 
Co., Centredale, R. I. 











Date From— | To— 
1 ea ale | ee a “ ¥ ot — 
Apr. 27,1955 | Charles B. Rockwell----- __| The Honorable John O. Pastore. 
ies 10,1955 | John O. Pastore _- _......| Charles B. Rockwell. 
Oct. 18,1955 | Charles B. Rockwell-----.-- The Honorable Theodore Francis Green, the Honorable 


John O. Pastore, the Honorable Aime J. Forand, and 
the Honorable John Fogarty. 
Charles B. Rockwell. 


Oct. 24,1955 | Office of A. J. Forand 


Oct. 26,1955 | John Fogarty_..._....-.__--- Do. 
Oct. 28,1955 | Office of Theodore Francis | Do. 
Green. 
Nov. 3,1955 | Charles B. Rockwell----_-- | The Committee for Reciprocity Information. 
ey ape Se acide Rhode Island Congressmen, etc. 
Oct. 2, 1956 Mii io. _| Rhode Island Textile Association. 


..do Bi esiceant si 
Oct. 22,1956 | H. C. McClellan, Department | Charles B. Rockwell. 
of Commerce. 


Oct. 31,1956 | Charles B. Rockwell ‘ : H. C. MeCiellan. 
Nov. i,1956 | National Association of Wool Do. 
Manufacturers. 


Nov. 8,1956 | Marshall M. Smith, Depart- | Charles B. Rockwell. 
ment of Commerce. 





Nov. 23, 1956 | Charles B. Rockwell sd _.| Marshall M. Smith. 

Jan. 17,1957 A ining: ‘cgi alia.aiibeaet The Honorable Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce. 
Jan. 30,1957 | Sinclair Weeks -_- a ; Charles B. Rockwell. 

Feb. 6,1957 | Charles B. Rockwell_....-_-. Sinclair Weeks. 

Feb. 14,1957 | Sinclair Weeks. _- Succes doke Charles B. Rockwell. 

Feb. 25,1957 | Charles B. Rockwell_---._. -- The Honorable Aime J. Forand. 
Mar. 1,1957 | Aime J. Forand.---__-_-- Charles B. Rockwell. 

Mar. 12, 1957  ousaek shila sk : Do. 

Mar. 13,1957 | Charles B. Rockwell--_._-- Aime J. Forand. 

Be NT 4. .c Ot ood nnaveocues _....-;| Office of Defense Mobilization. 
June 25, 1957 .-d0_.........................| The Honorable Frank A. Barrett. 
June 29,1957 | Frank A. Barrett______- Charles B. Rockwell. 

Feb. 28,1958 | Charles B. Rockwell__..._.....| Erie Johnston. 

Apr. 22,1958 |..... eet he Rare ae ee ei | The Honorable John O. Pastore. 
May 6,1958 | John O. Pastore._.......______- Charles B. Rockwell. 

May 12,1958 | Charles B. Rockwell__-__. .....| John O. Pastore. 

EY I on ee ee oo ae Aime J. Forand. 

May 20,1958 | A. J. Forand_________....._._._| Charles B. Rockwell. 

May 21,1958 | Charles B. Rockwell____._.____| Aime J. Forand. 

May 20,1958 | Edgar Brossard._........._____- John O. Pastore. 

June 6,1958 | John O. Pastore_.________- _....| Charles B. Rockwell. 

June 10,1958 | Charles B. Rockwell__.........| John O. Pastore. 





Senator Pasrore. Mr. Weston. 


STATEMENT OF HORACE C. WESTON, MAYFLOWER WORSTED CO., 
INC., KINGSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Weston. My name is Horace C. Weston. I am the treasurer 
of the Mayflower Worsted Co. of Kingston, Mass., and a director of 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. The firm I repre- 
sent is a small one employing less than 150 persons, characteristically 
small it would be fair to say since by this measure well over half the 
establishments in our industry are smaller still. 

It is heartening that the Congress, through the medium of this 
subcommittee, has made it possible for even the smallest to be heard, 
not merely to promote our individual interests, but also to present the 
case of what is in total a substantial segment of our industry. I am 
certain that many of these smaller manufacturers occupy a position 
comparable to my own firm as the largest taxpayer and largest em- 
ployer in the community. 

If the Mayflower Worsted Co. is typical in size, it is becoming con- 
stantly less so in the character of its operations—the weaving and 
finishing of high-quality high-cost goods for the men’s and women’s 
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apparel trade. This is not due to any change by my firm but to the 
decimation of the mills that only a few years since formed an im- 
wey list of successful, independent producers. This disappearance 

y liquidation, absorption into larger corporations, by dropping into 
lower quality categories has been due primarily to oppressive im- 
portation of fine fabrics. 

It is undeniable that other factors have contributed to the fine 
manufacturers’ misfortunes: First, since the last World War the 
fashion demands of the apparel markets have multiplied, introducing 
hazards never previously encountered. 

Second, the acceptance of fabrics with substantial synthetic con- 
tent has imposed impressive problems in research, production techni- 
ques, and marketing. 

Third, improvements in machinery and the development of sectional 
advantages have required the investment of additional capital 
in new equipment and new locations. These are all factors 
of domestic competition with which each unit in our industry small 
or large, must deal. However, it seems a bitter fate that while we are 
thus so heavily engaged in technical and marketing revolutions, while 
we must confront the civil conflicts of industry relocation, we should 
also be forced to join battle in an international trade war with every- 
one including our own nation apparently joined in opposition. 

The relaxation of tariff protection that began in 1939 had its effects 
postponed by the abnormal war years but from 1947 on has increased 
spectacularly. While the fine goods producers had historically faced 
British competition—as late as 1946 they accounted for 85 percent 
of all imports—in recent years the French, the Japanese, and partic- 
ularly the Italians have concentrated their export efforts in the fine 
field. Since these newer entrants enjoy much Sia labor scales than 
the British and since the tremendous improvements in transportation 
have in effect reduced the distance their samples and goods must 
travel, the effect has been devastating. 

It is true that the quota rate increase set at 5 percent of domestic 
ocean has set a limit to the steep climb in total imports but it 
1as not preserved anywhere near 95 percent of the fine market for 
domestic producers as the figure would imply. In fact, a brief pre- 
pared by a group of fine goods manufacturers, of which our firm 
was one, under the guidance of Mr. Helfrish of the Forstmann 
Woolen Co., demonstrated that imports had captured a full 40 per- 
cent of this market based on very conservative estimates. 

It should be noted that the Tariff Commission failed to entertain 
this brief on the grounds that the new quota system had not yet been 
tested, but only weeks later they found it reasonable to start a review 
of the workings of the new system due to the complaints originating 
with importers and their customers. It is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that the administrative elements in our Government have 
a sensitive ear for appeals from abroad but a deaf one for pleas for 
assistance that arise at home. 

In the course of the many hearings that have been held on these 
matters a number of statements have been made that I believe to be 
erroneous and that if undenied, bear falsely the semblance of truth. 
It is claimed that truly fine fabrics are not manufactured in this 
country. This is not a statement of fact. There still remain mills, 
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my own among them, who are constantly in competition with im- 
ported fabrics and when we lose the business it is not because we 
—T make the cloth but because we cannot meet the price—and 
ive. 

It has also been said that domestic mills will not operate on small 
lots as will the fine foreign manufacturers. I have personally estab- 
lished the fact that there are at least four concerns who can offer docu- 
mentary evidence that they customarily conduct their business to 
accommodate their customers with minimum lots. 

We are not seeking guaranteed profits; we do not expect pro- 
hibitive tariffs. We do need protection that has a reasonable relation 
to the labor differential foreign producers enjoy. We do need as- 
surance that such protection as is afforded will be an established 
— not subject to inconsistent variations at the whim of any in- 

ividual or agency. We think the protection should be of such a 
character that the impact of imports is spread over many industries 
not concentrated on a few. Finally we hope that the protection can 
be in such a form with regard to textiles that it does not bear unduly 
on any one part of the industry. 

Economists suggest that if an industry is found to be uneconomic 
in any location, it should transfer its capital to some more profitable 
enterprise. Textiles have already swallowed more than a fair share 
of that medicine—would it not be reasonable to suggest that the for- 
eign textile producer desist from expansion and invest in other fields 
where his low labor costs assure him of a share in our markets, and in 
turn, let some of the competitive burden fall elsewhere. 

Senator Pastore. Is it your feeling, sir, that in this whole pan- 
orama of imports and exports that textiles have been at a tremendous 
disadvantage? 

Mr. Weston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Would you elaborate on that? I have felt that. 
T have sensed it all during these hearings, principally for the reason as 
has been brought out here by Mr. Stanton, that it is an easy business 
for them to get into. It is a staple and maybe it is a necessity for 
their own people. 

I realize, too, their pitch has been for the American market, espe- 
cially some of the goods that have been copied and imported to us. I 
would like to have you elaborate upon that, because I think, myself, 
that we can give very serious thought to the proposition that while 
reciprocal trade is good—I mean if you want to take that position and 
there are many places where we can be very liberal in our reciprocal 

olicy—the fact of the matter is that when it comes to textiles, we 

ave got to be a little more selective. This is due to the fact that it 
is an industry that is easily gone into by most countries that are be- 
ginning to reconstruct and rehandle at the same time and it is becom- 
ing more widespread and all of this, of course, has been evidenced by 
the fact, as has been brought out here this morning, while our export 
used to be 15 percent of an entire product to foreign countries, we are 
now less than 5 percent. 

If that continues, we won’t have a foreign market of export at all, 
and what we do find is the reverse, that we have lost the foreign mar- 
ket because they can well take care of themselves and they can take 
care of themselves by overproduction, and they are trying to unload 
that overproduction on the American market. 
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Would you elaborate on that ? 

Mr. Weston. First, the textile industry is one that exists in almost 
every nation of the world, so it is not a question of starting out some- 
thing new. It does not require a tremendous investment in capital 
in order to start operations, and it has a very high labor content of its 
product. That means that immediately there is an advantage in the 
American market greater than there would be in industries where the 
labor content is less and the capital investment larger per unit pro- 
duced. 

In addition, there has been a fiction built up in years past that prod- 
ucts from abroad were of a higher quality, and that has assisted them 
in entering the market. As if that were not sufficient, I think you will 
find, sir, that certainly in the case of France—and I am given to un- 
derstand in the case of Italy and Japan—there is inducement by the 
government in a monetary form to urge the textile manufacturers to 
enter the export market. 

Senator Pastore. I heard in Japan from a man who is in the busi- 
ness and should have known that you could buy steel 50 percent cheaper 
in Japan providing you were using it for export. Do you say that 
even exists in the case of textiles—concessions of that kind ? 

Mr. Weston. I believe there are concessions of that kind. I think 
most of the subsidies are indirect, but they are, nonetheless, real for 
that reason. 

Senator Pastorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Weston. 

Mr. Hunter. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. HUNTER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hunter. I want to thank you and the committee, Senator 
Thurmond and Mr. Miernyk for the opportunity to be here today. 

My name is James Hunter, of North Adams, Mass. I am ae ee 
of the James Hunter Machine Co. I am a member of the board of 
directors, and president of the American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion in whose behalf I present testimony today. 

The American Textile Machinery Association represents about 90 
percent of the industry manufacturing capital equipment for textile 
mills. Bylaws of this association require that a member company be 
in the metalworking business, and manufacture a complete machine. 

Member companies may also manufacture parts for sale as replace- 
ment and repair, and so forthe ATMA membership includes all 
major concerns which manufacture carding and other preparatory, 
spinning and twisting machinery; winders, beaming, warping and 
slashing machinery; weaving, finishing, dyeing and drying ma- 
chinery. Our associate members include those who manufacture 
auxiliary equipment for our machines. 

The large majority of our membership is located in New England. 
Our industry, which had its beginning in this area 150 years ago, is 
an important segment of the economy of New England. 

Upon our industry is reflected the feast or famine periods of our 
friends of the textile industry. Its problems are our problems and 
we are here today at your invitation to help you find a solution to the 
serious economic problem we and our customers now face; a problem 
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that has exerted a severe impact upon the communities in which our 
manufacturing operations are located. 

On July 8, 1958, ATMA presented a statement to your committee 
on the state of obsolescence of textile equipment in the textile industry 
of this country. Today, at the request of the chairman, we present 
herewith additional information on technological developments of 
textile machinery which accelerate obsolescence of older machines. 

To simplify these data for the purpose of this hearing, the textile 
industry is broken roughly into three divisions: spinning, weaving, 
and finishing. We will discuss each of these divisions separately. 
Should members of the committee wish to question us on the informa- 
tion submitted, I have, accompanying me today, representatives of 
ATMA familiar with these respective fields of operation. As my 
company manufactures finishing equipment, I will endeavor to answer 
any question in that area for you. 

As we testified at the July hearing, and as was brought out by Mr. 
Charles Kable, representing the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, obsolescence of equipment is one of the most serious problems 
with which the textile industry is struggling, and one which must be 
rectified in order for the industry to survive in this era of rapid 
technological progress. 

We wish to point out that this problem appears even more serious 
when added to conditions described at previous hearings by repre- 
sentatives of the textile industry and previous witnesses today, as 
having resulted from the current tariff structure and foreign trade 
policies, the current cotton pricing system, and others. 

As long as high wages and fine standards of American living con- 
tinue, and we hope these standards will always continue, it will be 
imperative for textile mills of this country to obtain the maximum 
productivity efficiency possible. Through greater productive effi- 
ciency, lower per-unit costs may widen the profit margin of a mill and 
help to keep that mill in business. Gentlemen, when we consider the 
narrowness of that margin today: net profit (after taxes and de- 
ductions) of all textile manufacturing being 0.4 percent of sales, com- 
pared to 3.4 percent for all manufacturing (except newspaper), then 
everything possible should be done to bring the profit margin’ of the 
textile industry more in line with that of other industries of this 
country. 

The a low profit margin now prevailing in the textile in- 
dustry is completely inadequate to maintain an industry of its size 
and importance. 

Figures on the number of textile mill liquidations—made mandatory 
by the combination of many economic disaster factors—have been 
given to this committee previously. We are sure that the committee 
is aware that liquidation of a mill is determined only after serious, 
even strenuous study, and causes distress to those who have to liquidate 
and to those communities in which the mill and its jobs are located. 

However, at prevailing margins of profit, capital funds from in- 
ternal sources (depreciation or earnings) or from outside sources are 
not available, in many instances, to keep mills in operation. This is 
not, in our opinion, a reflection upon mill management, but is the result 
of the various combinations of factors given your committee by rep- 
resentatives of the textile industry. 
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We point out that as one solution, modernization is needed and that, 
if fully modernized the industry could function far more efficiently, 
could make more profits and would have a fighting chance to meet 
global competition. 

Some mills that have systematically modernized over the years may 
easily be described as the most efficient in the world and furnish for 
us excellent case histories as to efficiency and savings in costs. 

We presented to the committee in July copies of our study, “Profit 
Life of Textile Machinery.” We reiterate that standards of efficiency 
in textile machinery are not static, but are constantly on the increase. 
Every new machine development establishes a new standard of effi- 
ciency in production and lower costs in manufacture which relegate its 
predecessor machine to the obsolescent class. 

It is our belief that the industry has far too many machines not con- 
sidered modern according to 1958 efficiency standards to obtain its 
greatest profit potential. 

To illustrate we attach appendix A as a review of some, but not 
all, of the machines and equipment giving their technological ad- 
vances, and the extent to which these new developments are being 
utilized by the textile industry. Also, we point out that examples 
of savings are given on the basis of gross return before taxes. 

Also, appendix B, attached, contains a few examples of mills that 
are saving through modernization. You will note that moderniza- 
tion has been carried out in purchase of new equipment and in mod- 
ernizing old equipment, but in each case has been tailored to fit the 
needs of the individual company. Savings are based on gross profits 
before taxes. 

(The appendixes referred to are as follows:) 


Appenpix A. Review or SomE NEw MACHINES AND THEIR TECHNOLOGICAL 
ADVANCES 


OPENING AND PICKING 


Within the last 5 years developments have been made in opening and picking 
equipment that make this process more efficient and still maintains high quality 
standards. Machines manufactured by ATMA members give an increase in 
man-hour productivity of 16 percent over equipment preceding new developments. 

Of the opening and picking machines in place, about 30 percent are of the mod- 
ern type, although it is believed above that the modern machine will pay for 
itself in cost savings in 2% years. 


CARDING EQUIPMENT—COTTON 


Improvements and refinements of carding equipment, including improved 
auxiliary equipment have increased quality of product and have reduced man- 
power costs. New carding developments now in experimental stage will offer 
greater productivity and more reduction in costs in the relatively near future. 
It is safe to say at this time however that only 20 percent of cards in place can be 
called “modern” although auxiliary equipment, such as vacuum strippers have 
been added in many mills to old machines in place to help modernize the carding 
departments. 

Modern vacuum strippers have a 10 percent greater machine efficiency than 
obsolete mechanical strippers. 


CARDING EQUIPMENT—WOOL 


New cards allow 2 to 4 times production increase with proportional saving in 
manpower, direct and indirect. 
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COMBERS 


There is special significance in statistical data on combers. A trend in the 
1940’s toward combed fabrics resulted in increased new installations by 25 per- 
cent. However, since heavy military procurement of World War II and the 
Korean war ceased, approximately 50 percent of combers have been displaced. 
Of the number now in place about one-third are of the most modern type. These 
modern machines have a productive efficiency 138 percent greater than older, 
obsolescent models, and reduce payroll costs by 90 percent. 


DRAWING 


During the last 2 years 3 companies have developed drawing frames which 
make it possible to produce yarn of superior strength, appearance, and quality. 
Productive efficiency is 300 percent greater than on obsolescent models, and the 
new machines have an attainable efficiency of 90 to 95 percent, or an in- 
crease of 10 to 15 percent over older machines, with the modern machine 
reduction in man-hours per shift and in payroll costs amount to 75 percent. 

It is estimated that only 25 percent of drawing equipment in place is modern 
on today’s standards. An example of the difficulties a miil encounters in efforts 
to keep up with modernization of the above type machines was given to your 
committee at the hearing held July 8, 1958. It is a typical example that can be 
applied to any type of new machine. 

ROVING 


Since World War II, long draft roving has supplanted the older 3- or 4-process 
method ; therefore, of this type equipment about 70 percent is relatively modern. 
In the newest, most recently developed, roving frame equipment man-hours are 
reduced by 75 percent each 40-hour shift, and payroll costs by 6634 percent. 


SLIVER SPIN SYSTEM 


A new development is that of spinning directly from sliver, a process that 
eliminates roving equipment and thereby drastically alters labor requirements of 
a spinning mill, reducing manpower requirements of 3 shifts by 50 percent 
in the drawing and spinning departments. 


SPINNING FRAMES—FOR COTTON 


In the past 20 years the textile industry of the United States has been largely 
converted to long-draft spinning, which was first introduced in 1927, but which 
did not reach full acceptance by the industry until about 1938 to 1948. However, 
since 1952, new philosophy in developments of spinning which include larger 
rings, longer traverses, and greater bobbin capacity was introduced to the trade. 
Today approximately 5 percent of the spindleage in place is new equipment of 
the larger package type frame. Although in the more conventional spinning 
frames considerable progress has been made of a nature to make obsolete all 
previous models, new equipment replacements on all modern spinning is at the 
lowest figure in 20 years. 

Over the past 5 years the sales of new spinning are less than the sales made in 
the 5 years from 1935 to 1939, inclusive. The builders of spinning frames in 
this country are selling at a rate which means no increase in industry capacity. 
But, on the contrary, at the present rate of replacement of new equipment it will 
take 70 years to re-equip the industry in its present size. The average annual 
replacement figure for new spinning equipment over the past 32 years is only 
1.8 percent of today’s total spindleage in place. 

Textile mills, in many cases, instead of purchasing new equipment have en- 
tered into programs of modernization through changeover of existing equipment 
to include as far as possible new spinning developments. It is estimated that 
about 25 percent of spinning in place has been so modernized. However, it must 
be pointed out that in new and most modern spinning, now on the market and to 
be introduced to the trade this fall, efficiencies of 95 to 96 percent are obtained; 
reduction in man-hours is 60 percent compared to older machines, and payroll 
costs are reduced 60 percent. 

Production by modern spinning equipment is at least 10 percent greater than 
any equipment modernized through changeover, although the changeover itself 
improves productivity of the old chassis by 10 to 13 percent. Therefore, we see 
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that spinning capacity of the industry is far from its potential productive capac- 
ity if it were completely modern. 

To summarize: Since 1952 (inclusive) it is estimated the industry has 13 
percent new installations of all types spinning ; 25 percent changeover moderniza- 
tion; or, 88 percent of its entire capacity on what may be considered a modern 
production and cost saving program on 1958 efficiency standards. 


SPINNING FRAMES—FOR WORSTEDS AND SYNTHETIC BLENDS 


Spinning worsteds and synthetic blends on cotton machinery was an American 
development that became an important trend in the midforties. Special ma- 
chinery for this purpose designed along the line of the cotton system is now an 
achievement that has brought a new concept of worsted manufacture to an 
industry formerly employing the Bradford or the French systems. In the modern 
American system of spinning worsteds and blends 5 machines or sometimes only 
4 are needed, where the French system would require at least 9. The Bradford 
system would require at least eight. 

Through use of the system described above, with new equipment some steps in 
manufacture are eliminated, and a reduction in man-hours and payroll costs 
approximate 60 percent. Approximately 20 percent of worsted spindles in place 
are of the most modern type. About 10 percent have been modernized through 
changeover, however, the balance of the worsted spinning industry is operating 
on machines considered to be obsolete by 1958 efficiency and laborsaving 
standards. 

Spoolers, winders, twisters, warpers of all types have been fully described in 
terms of technological development in our study, Profit Life of Textile Machinery. 
To save the time of your committee we will omit detailed descriptions of these 
important machines, but state that in each case great progress has been made, 
many laborsaving steps have been eliminated, and yet the ratio of new replace- 
ments is not in excess of that of spinning and preparatory processes. 


LOOMS 


Research and product improvement programs by mills and machinery manu- 
facturers, greatly accelerated after World War II, have resulted in startling 
productivity gains in weaving. 

More important changes have resulted in increased versatility, improved qual- 
ity, increased automation, and lowered maintenance. This has come through the 
use of heavier frames with increased bearing surfaces, milled and broached in 
true planes; new centers; increased diameter shafting; extruded aluminum 
lay, automatic letoffs ; clock spring harness motion; antifriction bearings ; power 
transmitter drives with enclosed brake; filling motion with ratchet takeup; 
no-stop windup ; new metals and alloys. 

Also, practical methods of supplying bobbins to looms automatically reduce 
labor costs and yields cleaner yarns and fewer cloth seconds resulting from 
manhandling of bobbins. 

Recent developments in looms include the Draper X-2 single shuttle ; Crompton 
& Knowles pick and pick automatic bobbin multishuttle loom; the Warner 
& Swasey weaving machine; the Fletcher high-speed automatic narrow fabrics 
loom. Also, still a research project is the Draper shuttleless loom. Reduction 
in payrolls in the weave room with most modern looms in operation varies to 
some extent depending upon the fabric; however, in every case of the most 
modern type looms efficiencies are up, loom speeds are increased, loom produc- 
tivity is increased, fixer productivity is increased, weaver productivity is in- 
creased and a considerable reduction is had in both fixer and weaver payrolls. 
A range of 90 to 95 percent loom efficiency is considered average. 

It is interesting to note that in the X—2 loom on corduroy increase in loom 
speed, 10 percent; increase in loom efficiency, 5 percent; increase in loom pro- 
duction (square yard basis), 10 percent; total increase in loom productivity, 25 
percent. Increase in weaver productivity, 300 percent; increase in fixer pro- 
ductivity, 130 percent ; reduction in weaving and fixing payroll, 66 percent. De- 
spite this tremendous gain, Japan can still undersell. 

During the past 5 years loom replacement has been at a slower rate compared 
to other years. 

FINISHING 


Since World War ITI there has been a sharp contraction in finishing plants. 
To a considerable extent this is due to liquidation of many woolen mills that 
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were vertically integrated. Also, some nonintegrated finishing plants have been 
liquidated. In the past 5 years there have been many new developments in 
finishing machinery, any one of which reduce manpower and payroll costs by 
approximately 50 to 75 percent depending upon the process. At the same time 
the new machines produce far more efficiently than older models, and with far 
greater quality results. However, it is estimated that not more than 30 percent 
of the industry’s finishing equipment (including dyeing, drying, bleaching, mer- 
cerizing, washing, and tentering) is of the most modern type. 


APPENDIX B. EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS THROUGH MODERNIZATION, BASED ON GROSS 
Prorits BEFORE TAXES 


In examining the overall industry picture and condition of equipment it is 
opportune to present some case histories showing how profits can be made 
through the cost-saving factors in new equipment. These examples are in addi- 
tion to those submitted to you July 8, 1958, and which are in the record of the 
hearings of that date. 

There is no absolutely accurate index for measuring man-hour productivity, 
but the histories we cite are a worthwhile indication of what can be gained 
through modernization. 

1. Mill A: 25,776 spindles on combed cotton yarn (17s to 38.5) using 1%. 
in Middling cotton. 

This mill modernized in 1958 by installing new equipment in drawing, combing, 
roving departments and using changeover in spinning departments. After com- 
pletion, the mill produced 90,000 pounds combed yarn per week of 144 hours, 
compared to 80,000 pounds with old equipment. Cost per pound of production 
is now 10 cents compared to previous cost of 17 cents per pound. Annual reduc- 
tion in cost of production is estimated to be $325,840. In addition an annual 
saving of $41,300 is had as a result of reduction of comber noils from 16 percent 
to 13 percent. The total annual savings is $367,140. The estimated cost of 
modernization is $841,562. The estimated return on capital investment is 43.6 
percent with an amortization period of 2 years and 4 months. 

2. Mill B: 10,000 spindles using cotton, rayon, acetate, Dacron, wool, flax, and 
noils for manufacture of various counts and blends. 

This mill modernized in 1957 by addition of small amount of new equipment 
and rebuilding of remaining old equipment. Total cost of this modernization 
plan was $271,933. Manufacturing labor costs were reduced by $65,977 annually 
with return on investment of 24.6 percent. Production was increased 12.68 per- 
cent on three-shift operation—120 hours per week. If all new equipment had 
been installed the cost would have been much greater, but at the same time sav- 
ings would be greater, also. 

3. Mill C: 40,000 spindle mill manufacturing all cotton carded yarns 6 to 24s. 

This mill modernized in 1957 by purchase of some new equipment, retaining 
some old with modification and adjustments, and by changeover in spinning. 

Estimated costs of the program totaled $768,000. After completion, manufac- 
turing costs were reduced by $227,000 annually, with an estimated return on in- 
vestment of 29.5 percent. Production per man-hour was increased 8.75 percent 
or 590,000 pounds per year of 6,000-hour operation. Amortization period for the 
modernization is estimated at 34% years. 

If new spinning had been installed and all machinery adjusted to attain maxi- 
mum production goals, cost would have been much greater, but production would 
have been raised by another 10 percent, with further reduction in costs, and 
therefore greater savings. 

It should be noted that changeover or rebuilding equipment is usually done 
as an economy measure as, for example, approximately 8 spinning frames can be 
changed over for the price of 2 new frames. 

4. Mill D: An integrated mill that has had a continuing modernization pro- 
gram in effect for many years shows an increase in production of pounds of cloth 
from 6,750 pounds per 1,000 man-hours in 1948, to 9,639 pounds per 1,000 man- 
hours in 1957. 

It is of interest to note in the annual report of that company the slogan, “Mod- 
ernization is a job that never ends.” 


Mr. Hunter. In appendixes A and B these case histories, which we 
hope you will study, have been picked at random, but are cited to you 
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as typical examples of increased productivity and reduction ip costs 
through replacement of obsolete equipment with modern equipment. 

When such volume of savings is reflected throughout the textile 
industry, its economic future can be safeguarded. Also, it should be 
remembered that if a mill can save through machine efficiency, without 
the savings it is actually losing the same number of cents per pound 
of production. 

It is our understanding that during the course of these hearings your 
committee plans to study the textile industry’s convertibility to war 
output. We applaud that line of study. And, we wish to be on 
record as congratulating the textile industry for its achievements in 
World War II when America was supplying military fabrics and 
cloth for civilians for almost the entire free world. It was a great 
achievement of manpower and machines. 

In 1958 the textile industry’s ability to convert to war output is 
greatly influenced by the extent of modern equipment in place. In 
case of emergency there would be no time for mills to hastily reequip. 
All textile machinery is semicustom built and that takes time, time 
that would not be available for war output once an emergency is in 
force. 

Also, we point out that, based on World War II experience, in case 
of major war emergency the textile machinery industry may be totally 
converted from manufacture of textile equipment to manufacture of 
materiel for the military. For example, during World War II very 
little new textile equipment was produced. 

Primarily a peacetime industry, textile machinery manufacturing 
firms are uniquely equipped to produce strategic materiel for the 
military. Among military items produced were 75-mm. pack how- 
itzers, airplane and tank magnetos, internal grinders, gear shapers, 
components for jet engines, steam engines for Liberty ships, steam 
turbines for use in the synthetic rubber program, torpedo parts, anti- 
submarine signaling device, 50-caliber machinegun, heavy machine 
tools, and many other products needed for the war effort. 

Therefore, we urge the committee to think in terms of modern 
machine preparedness for the textile mills when considering the 
potential capacity for war output. Also, remember that lower per 
unit costs from modern equipment could mean vast potential savings 
to our Government in procurement of fabrics for the military. In 
view of the uneasy conditions in the Middle East, and in the Orient, 
the importance of the textile industry as a strategic industry in time 
of war cannot be overemphasized. It should be given every encourage- 
ment to maintain itself in a condition of highest efficiency. 

Our association desires to cooperate with your committee, and with 
the textile industry, to find a solution to one of the serious economic 
problems with which the industry is struggling—the lack of purchas- 
ing power for most modern, efficient machinery. 

We suggest that an intelligent program be evolved for the elimina- 
tion of displaced obsolete equipment. For regardless of where the 
obsolete machinery is located within the industry, its inefficiency is a 
drag on the industry as a whole. 

Each time an obsolete piece of equipment is destroyed, work is 
created for people producing new equipment. With modern equip- 
ment in operation, and with the better profit margins it may bring to 
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the textile industry, textile employees may be more assured of their 
jobs. : 

It should be in the power of the Congress to see that rapid writeoff 
of new equipment, or other special tax treatment be given to those mills 
who replace old with modern capital equipment, and junk the dis- 


placed obsolete equipment. : 
We point out, also, that in competing countries textile mills are al- 


lowed depreciation rates on new equipment at a far more rapid rate 
than American mills enjoy, which places foreign mills in a more stra- 
tegic position for machine replacement than mills of the United 


States. 

Senator Pasrorr. Now, on that question, you say that they do this 
particularly with reference to depreciation on textile machinery? I 
would like to have you document that, which is the reason I am asking. 

Mr. Hunter. I have that here, sir, Summary of Depreciation Rates 
Allowed on Textile Machinery. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMARY OF DEPRECIATION PRACTICES IN COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


CANADA 


Allows depreciation rates about twice what would ordinarily be allowed under 
Bulletin F in the United States, although this is subject to a complicated “class 
system” employed under the Canadian tax law. 


HOLLAND 


Allows one-third of the cost of a new facility to be written off at an accelerated 
rate. The remaining two-thirds are depreciated at what is called a “normal” 
rate, which varies, but fluctuates around a rate of 10 percent (greatly in excess 
of United States Bulletin F rates). Regarding the one-third written off at the 
accelerated rate, this is usually allowed at the rate of 10 percent for each of the 
first 3 years, plus 34% percent in the 4th year. However, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Minister of Finance, the one-third acceleration may be written 
off in the very first year. 

INDIA 


With a view to encouraging the establishment of new industries and helping 
existing ones, normal depreciation is allowed at prescribed rates ranging from 
7 percent to 25 percent on a declining-balance basis. In addition, double shift 
additional allowance is also provided which may be as much as 50 percent of 
the normal depreciation described above. Indefinite carryovers are also pro- 
vided. 

In 1955, a “development rebate” equal to 25 percent of cost of all new ma- 
ehinery and plant installed after March 31, 1954, was provided. This rebate is 
in addition to other depreciation allowances, and means that total depreciation 
may continue until 125 percent of cost is recovered. 


” 


NORWAY 


New plant and equipment may be written off in 5 years to whatever extent the 
assets cost more than in 1939 value according to government indexes. 


SWEDEN 


Provides an unplanned declining balance method based on original cost. The 
declining balance rate is 30 percent. New plant and equipment deemed to be 
excessive in cost, according to a formula prescribed in the law, may be written 
off in the year of acquisition to the extent of such excessive cost. _ 
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WESTERN GERMANY 


Although depreciation is negotiated individually with each taxpayer, usual 
allowance is 30 percent of new investments in each of the first 2 years of life, 
after which the depreciation allowed is about 4 percent. This amortizes the 
remaining 40 percent over 10 years. 

Economists throughout the world agree that this liberal depreciation approach 
is one of the reasons for the spectacular recovery of German industry since 
World War II. 

In Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, France, and Japan revaluation factors 
are applied. In Argentina, for instance, such factors are applied by years of 
acquisition. 1940 and earlier years are revalued at 300 percent of original cost ; 
1952 and 1953 at 110 percent of original cost. Argentina permits 50 percent of 
cost of new plant and equipment to be written off in the first year. 

Senator Pastore. You mean in these countries they pick out textile 
machinery for special treatment ¢ 

Mr. Hunter. They pick out capital goods, and textile equipment 
is among them which puts the foreign mill in a more advantageous 

ition insofar as being able to secure new equipment than the mills 
in our country. 

Senator Pastore. But they do not single out textile machinery ? 

Mr. Hunter. No. However, in this country we don’t single out 
any industry. 

Senator Pasrore. The reason I ask is if we did subscribe to your 
suggestion, that is a matter that doesn’t come within the jurisdiction 
of this committee but in the Finance Committee of the Senate, but 
it is an advantage that would be given to all American industry in 
capital investment. 

r. Hunter. I assume you are familiar with the work done by 
the various textile associations and the Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion referring to the depreciation schedule, Bulletin F, which as I 
now understand, is before the Treasury Department. 

That would include, of course, all machinery. We are specifically 
interested today in textiles. 

Senator Pastore. I wanted the report to explain that, that is all. 

Mr. Hunter. An announcement by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
of a revision of Bulletin F, establishing new depreciation schedules 
for the textile industry would be an incentive toward modernization. 
In too many cases depreciation funds are not adequate to meet pur- 
chase dollars required for new equipment. 

Thorough study should be given to the industry’s problems of 
financing new equipment. 

Since 1929 machinery and equipment costs for cotton mills have in- 
creased by 260 percent. For bleacheries a 230 percent increase is noted 
since 1944, vanes : Factory Mutual Index.) These increases in- 
clude higher costs of our raw materials, higher wage rates, and all 
the new improvements and devices that are now an integral part of 
modern textile machinery. 

There is no Government lending agency to assist American mills in 
modernization programs, except, through recent legislation, the Small 
Business Administration. However, the requirements of this measure 
do not fit the majority of the textile mills, and the ceiling on loans 
($350,000) is not adequate for a mill’s full modernization program. 

Textile industries of other countries may, however, call upon lend- 
ing institutions of the United States for financing of their machine 
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purchases: the ICA, Export-Import Bank, World Bank, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. 

American textile mills are dependent upon conventional banking 
sources for purchase of capital equipment. Also, some textile ma- 
chine companies have available lease-purchase plans, 

The American Textile Machinery Association recommends to this 
committee that you appoint an advisory committee comprised of 
representatives of the leading associations of the textile industry 
familiar with tax problems; of banking interests familiar with textile 
problems; of our association, and of appropriate Government agencies 
such as Small Business Administration, Federal Reserve Board, and 
others, to give study to the cash-flow problem of the textile industry 
and to make recommendations to your committee as to (1) ways and 
means of acquiring new, modern equipment, and (2) disposing of 
obsolete equipment, for the revitalization of the American textile 
industry. 

We believe that recommendations made by such a group may be of 
assistance to your committee in your dedicated efforts to solve the 
problems of one of our Nation’s most needed industries. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, sir. The appendixes will 
be made a part of your statement. 

Mr. Hunter. Xnd also the depreciation schedule ? 

Senator Pasrore. And the depreciation schedule. 

Thank you very much. 

Our next and last witness for the morning session is Mr. George 
Roorbach. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE B. ROORBACH, CROWN WORSTED MILLS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mr. Roorsacu. I spoke to Mr. Murphy and he said I wouldn’t need 
a printed or prepared speech, so I will speak from notes. 

Senator Pastore. That is right, you may make your presentation 
any way you like. You will have freedom in that direction. 

Mr. Roorsacn. I represent the Crown Worsted Mills. We have 
been in business 60 years. We have 150 employees, when we are going 
full strength. We have had profitable years since 1937, with the ex- 
ception of the last two. 

We represent a family owned mill for the past 40 years. Our parti- 
cular needs—and why I am before this committee—is that we lack 
confidence in the future of the textile industry, especially for a yarn 
spinning mill. The main reason we lack this confidence is that the 
importations of yarns into this country are such that we can’t meet the 
competition profitably in our yarns. 

We are a fine yarn spinner, and compete directly with the Allen- 
dale Co. represented by Mr. Rockwell, and we fit into the category Mr. 
Bonte was speaking of, of mills that have reduced from fine count to 
coarser count mills, a new field for us. 

We have some modern equipment, some older equipment. We would 
like very much to modernize our entire mill. To do so would be quite 
an expenditure of capital. As I said, being a family-owned mill with- 
out large stock holders, this expenditure of capital becomes quite a 
great percentage of the entire value of the family, and, therefore, you 
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don’t like to gamble if it would do away with anything you perhaps 
own. 

We definitely look to tariff relief to help us, and I can give you some 
examples of two yarns that we specialize in. They are in the fine 
counts, one a 2 ply 50. That is a very fine grade wool. You can buy 
all the yarn you tke today, produced in Japan, for $2.821% a pound, or 
$2.85, in that range. Our best possible price that we could sell that 
same yarn for would be $3 a pound, and there would be no profit in it, 
that would be just getting our costs out of it. 

Senator Pastore. How much of that comes in as against what is 
produced ? 

Mr. Roorsacu. Well, we used to produce maybe 100,000 pounds of 
that count of yarn a year, years ago. Last year we made 500 pounds 
of that count. 

Senator Pastore. I mean overall, in the Nation? Iam coming back 
to the original question, I keep asking it constantly because it is an 
argument that is made against all this, and I would like to get it on 
the record as widely as I can. It is to the effect that when you con- 
sider it basically it is only 3 percent of the entire production. 

Mr. Roorsacn. As far as our mill is concerned, it is 100 percent of 
our production. 

Senator Pastore. This fine yarn? 

Mr. Roorsacu. This fine yarn. As I say, we produced 100,000 
pounds, last year we made 500. We can't sell that grade of yarn, be- 
cause all of our customers who are still in business are buying that 
yarn from Japan. 

Senator Pastore. Well, let me ask you this question, and here again 
I don’t want to be misunderstood in asking this question: If the 
American consumer is willing to accept the coarser yarn, why should 
the Congress of the United States be concerned with the further manu- 
facture of the finer yarn? I just want to get this in the record? 

Mr. Roorsacn. It is a question of the weight of fabric. The finer 
the yarn the lighter the fabric. These fine yarns are used in tropical 
worsted fabrics, a very light-weight goods. 

Senator Pastore. But do you get the import of my question to you? 
I was wondering if you can give me an answer to it. Mr. Bonte said 
the same thing, and I think the witness who followed him said that 
the system has been such that they are going into coarser yarn and 
they keep exporting that to us which compels you to get away from 
the fine yarn. 

Now, this compulsion comes as a result of the public willingness to 
uy it. 

Mr. Roorsacu. The finer the count of yarn, the greater the labor 
cost per pound of yarn produced, and, therefore, when you get into 
the coarser counts, the percentage of labor per pound is less than the 
finer. That is why the foreign mills can make the finer yarns better. 

Senator Pastore. Are you saying that this evolution actually cuts 
down the number of jobs? 

Mr. Roorsacu. That is right, it very definitely cuts down on the 
number of jobs. I could break it down to spindles, but getting into 
this question again, we are making yarn that we sell to weavers, we 
sell to the trade, not to individuals. 

The American public, as far as they are concerned, is still buying 
the finer yarn in the fabrics they are wearing. The fabrics, though, 
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are either produced in foreign countries, or are made from yarns 
produced in foreign countries. They are no longer buying the fabrics, 
all wool, made of the finer yarns produced in this country. The 260 
grade is just disappearing. It is interesting to follow, as the Japanese 
started to make yarn they started making the 260, Once they captured 
that market, they went out for the 250 market; they captured that. 
Now they are going to the 240, which is the next step down, and they 
are beginning to capture all of that, so that we think now they are 
in the 240, we are getting out of our range of spinning. Every year 
they go down, we go down. We are now spinning 220, a yarn we 
didn’t even make 10 years ago, and now that is our biggest production 
number, and we are competing with Bonte, who made only 220 a few 
years ago. 

Senator Pastore. Have you had, directly or through your organi- 
zation, any experience with the Tariff Commission with relation to 
this problem? 

Mr. Roorsacn. No; we haven’t. We have felt that we are small, 
and we rely on the National Association of Wool Manufacturers to 
represent us. 

Senator Pastore. Have they had experience, to you knowledge? 
Have you had a case before them with regard to the escape clause? 

Mr. Roorsacu. I have no knowledge on that. 

Senator Pastore, Well, I would hope that someone who is interested 
in this particular area, who has had that experience, will come forth 
sometime during the progress of the day and give the committee some 
information on it. In other words, I want to know if this matter has 
been brought before the Tariff Commission on the escape clause pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Roorsacn. I am unfamiliar with that and can’t give any testi- 
mony. On the question of confidence, as the Japanese capture new 

arn they go to another one to get the whole of the market. It comes 
Saal to a question of our confidence. 

Should we try to modernize to make courser yarns, if when we get 
so we can make them, they are going to come and take them? Also, 
we have gone into the synthetic fibers. There has been a lot of talk 
that wool is going out of existence, Du Pont has done free merchan- 
dising on synthetic fibers and it might be sensible to get into the 
synthetic fibers, and we are doing that. 

Again as the market becomes larger, we fully expect to see foreign 
competition in that market. 

Senator Pastore. What is the answer to the problem ? 

Mr. Roorracu. I think the answer is a tariff that equalizes the cost 
of yarns, where they won’t be sold on a price differential. 

Senator Pastore. Where the competition will be quality ? 

Mr. Roorsacu. Quality, and preference for doing business with 
somebody that you know and trust. We have discovered among man 
of our customers that their competition is so keen they can only tal 
price. They know our quality is there but they say they can ay a 


foreign yarn as good quality for 15 cents a pound cheaper, and they 
must buy it. 

Senator Pasrore. I was very much disturbed when a Rhode Island 
mill closed down and without fanfare I came and had a talk with the 
millowners who told me frankly there wasn’t a great deal they could 
do because the biggest cutter in New York was in Japan and they had 
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to wait until he came back to find out what he did before they could 
even consider their inventory. 

That is a sad situation, if Netidiien has to hold its breath until vod 
find out what some cutter is going to do in a foreign country wit 
regard to how much they can go into production in the way of in- 
ventory, that, to me, is a serious business that requires serious at- 
tention. 

Mr. Roorsacu. The Japanese yarns are in inventory in New York 
for immediate delivery. Because of the danger of them, we can’t stock 
up yarns with the danger that we will be stuck with them or having 
to sell them at a loss. 

Senator Pasrorr. Coming back to this other thing of the Federal 
agency, I don’t want to keep emphasizing that because I don’t want 
to create the wrong impression, but don’t you think it would be to the 
interest of your business if we had some kind of an organization or 
agency in Government that could keep abreast of this and know 
exactly what is going on ¢ 

Mr. Roorsacnu. We do have an agency, the American Tariff Com- 
mission and the President and Congress of the United States. 

Senator Pasrore. But when you bring a case to them, you have to 
wait until you are hurt before you can bring a case. I am talking 
about something that can keep active and keep alive and keep abreast 
and keep in a contemporary fashion, keep up with this problem as it 
develops from day to day. I am not urging this, but I would like to 
get some expression on it. 

The Tariff Commission can do nothing for you until you are hurt, 
and you go before the court. 

Mr. Roorsacn. Put the shoe on the other foot and write in the 
Reciprocal Trade Act that the duty will be such and such unless you 
can prove it would not be harmful to American industry to lower the 
tariff. 

Senator Pastore. Of course, you find a lot of people, especially in 
the automobile business, that would disagree with you, that is your 
dilemma. This is a request where it depends on the kind of industry 
itis. If it is an exporting industry, you will find they are freetraders. 
I heard a very important automobile manufacturer say a short while 
ago that—and not too long ago—we ought to do away completely with 
all tariff restrictions, until the foreign car began to come in, and then 
he began to change his tune, too. 

Mr. Roorsacu. I have a final point I would like to stress, and that is 
on this question of our foreign trade, which interests us all, and the 
tariffs. Russia is entering into a trade war with the United States 
and Red China, wherever they can. It has been very well docu- 
mented, especially in China, where they are exporting things they are 
in short supply of themselves. 

Russia has announced a policy as to how many pounds of wool it 
intends to buy to develop its own textile industry. They are going to 
go into the South American countries, Argentina, Uruguay, they will 
go to South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand and buy large quan- 
tities of wool. It is the same with cottons in India and Egypt. All 
of those countries, agricultural producers primarily, that have these 
large one crops that are quite essential to their economy, are going to 
find that Russia is their best customer. 
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This is going to make their relations with Russia even closer than 
their relations with the United States, because that is where they will 
be doing their business. 

Now, I think it is very shortsighted on the part of our State Depart- 
ment to say we have got to help the manufacturing interests of the 
world at the expense of the agricultural interest of the world by 
encouraging manufacturing materials exported to this country. 

We will wind up where we won’t buy wools or cottons overseas. _ 

Senator Pastore. But that argument is being used against us in this 
fashion, and that is exactly what the President has been saying and 
what the President said on his recommendation that the Reciprocal 
Trade Act be extended. 

The argument you are using for your benefit is an argument that 
has been used against you, principally that this is going to be an 
economic war, realizing that you have this nuclear devastating weapon. 
That is pretty well stalemated now, and the pitch now is on the part 
of the Soviet and Red Chinese bloc to try to win over the markets 
of the world, and if we don’t buy from some of these countries, in other 
words, if they can sell to us, they won’t buy from us, and that we 
would be shutting off that market and turning it over to the Russians 
and Chinese Reds. 

Mr. Roorpacu. I feel I agree, and that is why I am pointing out 
that this idea of buying foreign raw material is just as important as 
our buying foreign manufactured goods in order to develop the trade 
with these countries that brings friendship. I think that our State 
Department is blind to the fact that these countries have important raw 
materials to export, as well as manufactured goods, and that we should 
have developed an established trade with all of them, in all phases. 

Vice President Nixon getting stoned in South America is partially 
because we are not buying the raw materials from those countries that 
we should be, but, by the same token, our own agricultural lobby is so 
strong that they warp the ideas of the administration, and possibl 
our mining interests are such that they have better protection tariff- 
wise than does the textile industry. 

Senator Pastore. Well, of course, you have suggested that the tariff 
walls be raised on a price-by-price basis. 

Mr. Roorsacu. On textiles. 

Senator Pasrore. You realize the minute you do that you shut off 
many countries from being able to buy from the United States because 
they can’t sell to the United States. I am just debating logically 
with you. 

At the same time you say we should keep up friendship with these 
people and do business with them. How can you do business under 
those circumstances ? 

Mr. Roorsacu. The philosophy behind my thinking is that we should 
have a more diversified 

Senator Pasrore. You mean we should be more selective. You have 
the idea the textile industry is being made the goat of the reciprocal 
trade agreement ? 

Mr. Roorsacu. Definitely. Whether it is the only industry or not, 
I don’t know. 

Senator Pastore. I think it is one of a few. I think you can throw 
jewelry into that, too. 
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Mr. Roorsacu. And I guess the hardware industry, as well. 

Senator Pastore. Have you any questions ? 

Senator THurmonp. I was interested in the statement you made 
about a foreign country taking over the 2/60, then the 2/50. Isn’t 
that the way some of those countries are now working? They will 
go into a field and will send so many goods over and sell those goods 
so cheap that it puts the American manufacturers out of business in 
that particular line of goods? 

Mr. Roorsacu. That is right. 

Senator THurmonp. Then they take over another field, and they 
have done that in field after field. I had a mill down in my State at 
Rock Hill, S. C., that closed just a few weeks ago. It had manufac- 
tured ginghams, and I was told that that was the way in which they 
worked. 

Has that been your experience? 

Mr. Roorsacu. Exactly. Many liquidations of machinery that 
have gone on is machinery that can make the finer counts of yarn. 
In our own mill we have converted a great deal of machinery that 
could make the very fine counts. We no longer can make those be- 
cause we have done away with much of that machinery which has 
incidentally been sold in South America. 

You know darned well it is going overseas, because you see the 
machinery being shipped out by the secondhand machinery corpora- 
tions. We definitely see them take over the market. and you are done. 

Senator Pastore. That is the theory of divide and conquer. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pastore. It is 1 o’clock. We will resume at two o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Pastore. All right, the hearing will please come to order. 
It is 2 o’clock. 

Our witness is Mr. Victor Canzano. 

I want to tell you what a pleasure it is to have you here this after- 
noon. You may proceed now in any way that you like. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR CANZANO, VICE PRESIDENT-DIRECTOR OF 
COTTON DIVISION, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Canzano. Thank you, Senator. The pleasure is as much 
mine as anyone elses. 

My name is Victor Canzano. I am a vice president of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, and the director of its cotton- 
rayon division. I appreciate very deeply this opportunity to testify 
before your committee regarding the problems of the textile industry. 

Last July 9, at the Washington hearings of this subcommittee, the 
president of our organization outlined the policy and program which 
our union believes is essential to revive and rebuild the textile in- 
dustry. Today we hope to present more factual evidence supporting 
our general position at that hearing. 
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While it is not our desire to dwell on the past and recite the many 
tragedies and dilemmas which have plagued individuals and groups 
in our textile communities, we shall have to review some past history. 

It is our purpose to point out how these difficulties have come about, 
why they assumed their present form, why so little has been done to 
help the industry and the people who depend upon it for their live- 
lihood, and finally, to help point the way for a constructive legislative 
program to overcome these problems. 

Our organization has a great wealth of firsthand experience to 
draw upon; it is this experience which we wish to pass on to this 
subcommittee. 

We have actually but one motive—to help the textile industry. By 
doing that we will also be promoting the welfare of American textile 
workers. Our union’s mission is to improve textile workers’ wages 
and working conditions and make it possible for them to enjoy the 
full rights of American citizenship—and that, if you please, embraces 
their right to belong to a union. 

The New England textile worker’s past, unfortunately, is a sad 
one. He came to this country from Europe or he arrived here from 
Canada. 

Bright pictures of his future were painted for him. Certainly 
there was no difficulty convincing him that conditions were better 
in the United States than they were in the poverty-stricken countries 
from whence he came. 

But, by and large, it was a miserable life he found in America as 
compared to the real American way of life. He was huddled in 
large industrial centers where he replaced older American residents 
who had deserted the textile industry for better opportunities else- 
where. 

He found himself in an industry paying low wages, working long 
hours, with poor housing and child labor. He lived in company 
houses and was lucky if at the end of he week he had any money 
at all after rent deductions and company-store bills were paid. 

For decades this way of life persisted in the New England textile 
industry. 

The textile worker rebelled against this exploitation. He asked 
for justice and decency from his employer. He sometimes went on 
strike, but, with the odds against him, he lost most of these struggles. 

But he persisted in forming his unions and they survived. ith 
the encouragement provided by the Roosevelt administration in the 
1930’s, he rallied to build the present Textile Workers Union of 
America. 

For a full decade, he made progress. His wages were raised, his 
hours were shortened and his working conditions were improved. 
Collective bargaining became an accepted way of life in New England 
and he enjoyed a dignity he had never before known. 

Some employers also adapted themselves to the changing times. 
They developed a closer relationship with their employees and they 
recognized in unionism a constructive channel for mutual progress. 
As an aside let me say now that’s not true for the majority of textile 
employers in America. 

But this new order was short lived. The end of the first war boom 
in 1948 marked the beginning of reverses in the industry’s progress. 
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This trend was checked during the Korean war period, but it was 
resumed after 1952. The decline in the industry’s fortunes has since 
become accelerated and has brought us to our present dilemma. 

While the details have already been presented to this subcommittee, 
let me review them briefly : 

Man-hour productivity has risen from 7.8 linear yards in 1947 to 
11.6 linear yards in 1957—an increase of 50 percent—man-hour re- 
quirements have been reduced by one-third. 

The textile industry has lost many of its foreign and domestic mar- 
kets. Total consumption has not increased and new markets have not 
been developed to compensate for this loss. 

The industry was a 10 billion yard producer 20 and 30 years ago and 
it is still only a 10 billion yard producer today. 

The industry has been derelict in promoting expansion; it has been 
backward in training its personnel, both at the supervisory and pro- 
ductive level. 

Its selling methods are outdated and outmoded and it has failed to 
push its research and development operations. If Madison Avenue 
in New York City had to depend upon textile commissions for sur- 
vival, it would po Mar 

Many other forces have contributed to and increased the chaos in 
the textile industry. 

There has been unfair competition based upon wages, tax conces- 
sions, and other local subsidies. Some textile cloths are even now sell- 
ing at prewar prices. 

Hostile attitudes toward unionism have motivated migration to 
southern areas. 

Our tax laws also contribute to the liquidation of textile plants by 
encouraging millowners to bail themselves out at the expense of their 
workers, the community, and the Federal Treasury. The results are 
very clear and will be unfolded in detail by the individual witnesses 
who will follow me. 

In New England, textile employment has dropped from a peak of 
286,100 in February of 1951 to a low of 159,900 recorded in July of 
1958. This represents a shrinkage of 56 percent. 

Where textile mills accounted for 20 to 25 percent of all manufactur- 
ing employment in New England in the past they now constitute 
on n 9.7 percent. 

extile mills have been closing down steadily and no new ones 
have been established to replace them. From 1946 through 1958, 570 
textile mills employing 187,665 persons closed their doors. The im- 
pact of this development was felt in all of the six New England States. 

Cotton spindles dropped from 4.68 million in 1949 to only 2.27 mil- 
lion in 1957. 

Worsted spindles decreased from 1.9 million to 900,000 in the same 
period. The drop in woolen spinning spindles was from 750,000 to 
345,000, and in worsted spinning spindles from 1,267,000 to 292,000. 

The result of these drastic declines has been untold distress for many 
New England textile communities. Though these mill closings have 
been spread over many years, most of the communities involved have 
not recovered from these economic shocks. They continue to suffer 
from chronic unemployment. 

Even at this late date, many such communities have substantial 
labor surpluses which are in excess of 6 percent of their work popula- 
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tion, the standard by which the Federal Government measures dis- 
tressed areas. 

The list of distressed areas in New England is appalling to those 
of us who remember when they were vibrant, industrial communities. 
Let me give you a brief rundown: 

For example, there are Biddeford, Lewiston, and Portland in 
Maine. Danielson, Norwich, and Thompsonville in Connecticut. 
Brockton, Fall River, Fitchburg, Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford, 
North Adams, Springfield, Holyoke, Taunton, and Ware in Massa- 
chusetts; and, of course, Providence, Pawtucket, Woonsocket and the 
valley in Rhode Island. Even when national recovery comes, I doubt 
these communities will share in getting their part of it. For the most 
part they are flat on their backs because their locational advantages 
are not as great as they were in the past. Originally, their water 

wer and cheap labor, as well as their nearness to the coast, brought 
the textile industry to New England. These are no longer essential 
in attracting new industries. 

Unless these communities are reconstructed along the lines of a new 
economy, they will continue to fester as sore spots in our industrial 
picture. 

Two weeks ago, there was the prospect of providing them with a 
redesigned economy, when the area-redevelopment bill lay on the 
President’s desk after passage by Congress. This represented the 
first ray of hope for their revival. But the President applied a cal- 
lous and careless veto in complete disregard of their suffering and 
desparation. 

e sharply protest this indifference and we urge your committee 
to fill the vacuum created by the President. This subcommittee can 
do so by responding to the plight of these people which is most im- 
portant. It should include among its recommendations the passage 
of the area-redevelopment bill and the adoption of a permanent system 
of prolonged unemployment benefits, as well as the retraining of 
workers who have lost their jobs in these chronically distressed com- 
munities. 

Our appeal is directed to you because our previous appeals to other 
quarters have been fruitless. 

In 1949, the Textile Workers Union of America appealed to the 
Massachusetts Special Textile Commission for action. Nothing was 
done. 

We subsequently urged the Federal Council of Economic Advisers 
to initiate an economic study of New England. This time, the study 
was made; but no action followed. 

After this report was shelved, we asked the National Planning 
Association to set up a committee to study the New England economy. 
It did so, and issued a long and voluminous report. 

However, the New England council saw to it that the report was 
buried, and to this day, nothing practical has even come of that. 

We also appealed to the New England Governors for setting up a 
committee and this was done. It included representatives of labor, 
management, and the public. Its chairman is Prof. Seymour Harris. 
The committee has rendered outstanding service in drawing attention 
to the region’s problems; but again, even this is not sufficient. 

What is eee is an agency to help the textile industry revive and 
rebuild itself. This means an agency which can develop new markets 
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and volume and outlets for textile products, as well as help the indus- 
try to hold its present markets. In short, this is the Federal Textile 
Development Agency which our organization proposed to this subcom- 
mittee in Washington and which we urge upon you again. 

May I point out that ours is not the only voice raised in behalf of 
this proposal. The most recent is that of Dr. Bertrand W. Hayward, 
president of the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 

The Daily News Record of September 15, 1958, reports an address 
by Dr. Hayward to the Sixth Canadian Textile Seminar in Kingston, 
Ontario. Dr. Hayward said he believed that our proposal of a perma- 
nent textile development agency was a constructive one. 

Like our union, Dr. Hayward pointed to the Transportation Act 
which is aimed at maintaining a dnuheidity sound and efficiently op- 
erated railroad system. And he said: 

A sound textile industry is equally desirable. An attempt to reach this goal 
through a development commission, properly constituted, certainly deserves care- 
ful consideration anywhere. 

The textile industry certainly cannot undertake this job on its own. 
The old textile families which ran the New England mills have de- 
serted them. Succeeding generations lost interest in the industry. 
They turned the responsibility of running their mills over to trusts and 
institutions which could not administer or operate live organizations. 
So they functioned primarily as custodians of the estates of deceased 
textile mill operators. 

The so-called custodians were not innovators or textile employers, so 
the best of them became conservators and the worst became manipu- 
lators. 

They abandoned the mills and sold them to speculators whose only 
purpose was to exploit the mills for immediate profit. Both the older 
and newer financial manipulators milked these assets dry. They ex- 
prvien every tax loophole they could discover to shortchange tho 

reasury and the American people. 

They wrecked the New England mills and they blocked any efforts 
to rehabilitate them. Their only interest was to get every penny they 
could out of this sick industry. 

The decline of the New England textile industry was aided and 
abetted by the New England financiers. They are the administrators 
of the trusts which decided to abandon operations in these mills. They 
also are the trustees of New England capital. In the late forties, they 
decided to stop helping New England’s textile industry. Since then, 
they have systematically dried up the financial resources of the opera- 
tors of textile mills. They helped the speculators make their kill at 
the very same time that they were turning their backs upon manufac- 
turers who wanted to continue to operate. 

And, in the process of lining the pockets of the speculators, they left 
nothing for the employees of these mills. The workers literally were 
scrapped and left to fend for themselves. They had to turn to relief, 
to the charity of their friends and their families, and—if they sur- 
vived—to the old-age benefits provided by social security. In fact, 
were it not for the unemployment-compensation law and the old-age 
security laws adopted in the thirties, what a depression we would now 
be in with 10 million older people on relief and the many millions more 
on relief instead of unemployment compensation. 

It’s time this kind of butchery of the American textile industry was 
stopped. It’s time to put an end to the looting of industrial assets and 
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of the United States Treasury. It’s long past time that workers dis- 
placed by mill closings should be given severance pay, and toward this 
end, we urge that a tax be placed on textiles to provide the funds for 
such pay, just as it is already imposed upon the railroad industry. 
What’s good for the railroad industry should also be good for the 
textile industry, and what’s good for the railroad workers is also good 
enough for the textile workers. 

To distract the Nation’s attention from the sad state of affairs they 
have created in the textile industry, these manipulators and their fi- 
nancial allies from Boston’s State Street keep speaking of New Eng- 
land’s recovery. They keep pointing to new industries which, they 
claim, are replacing the older ones. 

This is a complete myth and the almost endless list of distressed 
communities proves that it is a myth. Of course, there has been an 
increase in employment in retailing and in some phases of manufactur- 
ing; but these have not been adequate to take up the slack. Moreover, 
these tend to be low-wage jobs, so the economic status of those fortunate 
enough to secure them has sagged. 

It may be true that nonmanufacturing employment in New England 
rose by 11 percent from mid-1951 to mid-1957, but the rate of the Na- 
tion as a whole was 14 percent. And in New England manufacturing 
industries, employment has dropped by 85,000 in the same period and 
further drops obviously have occurred since mid-1957. Is this a record 
of growth ? 

Those who foster the myth of New England recovery point to the 
expansion of the electronics industry. While New England may have 
once been known as the Nation’s electronics center, it has lost this claim 
because other regions have challenged it and are growing at more im- 
pressive rates. 

This region once had many research-based enterprises, but they are 
being absorbed by larger corporations which are moving them to other 
areas. And for a very significant reason. In the words of a current 
study by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, it is because New Eng- 
land has been unfriendly to research; its financial community has not 
been flexible or adventurous. 

We must face up to the facts of life in New England. We havea 
sick textile industry and a sick regional economy. Our industrial and 
banking leaders prefer to invest in other industries and sections of the 
Nation, and even in other countries. Textiles was O. K. for putting 
them on their feet ; now that they’ve learned to walk they are running 
away from textiles. 

The times call for a master plan to promote recovery in New Eng- 
land and there must be a concerted effort between Government, 
industry, and labor in this direction. When this committee completes 
its task in behalf of the textile industry, it should undertake a similar 
job for the New England economy in general. 

As for the textile industry in particular, the times call for action. 

We urge you to request the Government to implement the revision 
in Public Law 480 which permits us to sell manufactured cotton 
fabrics under our surplus sales program. 

Textile surpluses should be distributed to the needy at home. 

Public contracts must be channeled to distressed areas at home first. 

Protection against excess imports should be provided. 

Tax loopholes must be closed. This is most important. 
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A 35-hour week should be instituted in the industry and severance 
pay ought to be provided workers displaced in liquidated mills. 

The area redevelopment bill must be enacted into law. 

A permanent, Federal Textile Development Agency is vital to the 
rebuilding of this industry. 

Our organization has devoted considerable thought and energy in 
devising this program. We earnestly submit it to you as the formula 
for the revival of the textile industry in New England. 

Senator Pastors. Thank you, Mr. Canzano. 

Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator THurmonp. I have no questions. 

Dr. Miernyk. I have no questions. 

Senator Pasrors. Thank you very much. 

Do you prefer to give us the list ? 

Dr. Miernyx. I have the list. 

Senator Pastore. All right, Sam Azzinaro. 

It is a pleasure to have you here, you may proceed in any way you 
ike. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL AZZINARO, MANAGER, SOUTH COUNTY 
JOINT BOARD, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Azzrnaro. Iam Samuel Azzinaro, manager of the South County 
Joint Board, Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO. 

I have lived in Rhode Island all my life and have always been con- 
nected with the textile industry. My baptism to this industry was as 
a machine operator in a dye house and I subsequently joined the labor 
movement. All of my family and a large percentage of my friends 
and neighbors have been engaged in this industry. Because of my 
association with the textile industry, both as a worker and in the labor 
movement, I have prepared some statistics for you. I am doing this 
because I feel strongly that the plight of the textile industry is not yet 
clearly recognized or accepted by the people who can do the most good 
for it. 

From 1946 to 1949, 87 textile mills were liquidated in New England, 
resulting in the unemployment of 24,775 workers. Rhode Island’s 
loss was 19 mills liquidated and 6,500 unemployed, or roughly one- 
sixth of the manpower. 

In 1950, New England lost 16 more plants and a total of 4,640 textile 
workers lost their jobs. Rhode Island lost 4 of these mills and 750 
of its textile workers became unemployed. 

The other totals and comparisons follow: 


TasLe A.—Spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing, finishing, and carpet plants 


Number of | Total unem- Number of | Total unem- 
plants closed ployed plants closed ployed 
1951: 1953: 
New England---- 16 5, 455 New England. ... 33 10, 975 
Rhode Island_._.- 3 670 Rhode Island_.._. 11 5, 250 
952: 1954: 
New England... 40 20, 650 New England. --_- 44 25, 340 
Rhode Island_..-.. 8 2, 600 


Rhode Island_.__- 14 3, 100 
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Résumé on above type plants 


New England, 1946 through 1954: Total plants closed____._._.-_-------~-- 236 
mee rend. total plant clowed oo hn ene de cece 14 
New England, 1946 through 1954: Total textile unemployment_____.~~-~- 91, 835 
Rhode Island, total textile unemployment_____-_-_-----_-------------- 18, 870 


TABLE B.—Ea2cluding synethetic fibers, carpets, knitting, and miscellaneous 
textile products 





















































1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
New England: 
Cotton synthetic________._- 17 10 15 ll ll 7 s 
Woolen and worsted _--____- 20 18 25 22 16 10 9 
Dyeing and finishing_--____- 5 4 4 5 2 8 7 
Ds ab bittii bode nico kh 42 32 44 38 29 25 24 
Total unemployed. ---_.-_.__--- 20, 000 12, 810 25, 960 11, 700 7, 420 9, 655 8, 285 
Rhode Island: : 
Cotton synthetic._____.._- 4 3 4 1 2 2 0 
Woolen and worsted --__- 5 5 10 6 4 5 1 
Dyeing and finishing_____. 1 2 0 2 1 2 4 
an ee het 10 10 14 9 7 9 5 
Total unemployed-.---_-.-..-_--- 2, 870 | 6, 010 3, 530 1, 400 1, 800 2, 380 1, 750 
Résumé on above plants 
New England, 1952 through August 1958: Total plants closed____._...--_- 234 
Rhode Island, 1952 through August 1958: Total plants closed______-__-- b4 


New England, 1952 through August 1958: Total textile unemployment___ 95, 830 
Rhode Island, 1952 through August 1958: Total textile unemployment___ 19, 740 

The critical situation facing the textile industry is worldwide and 
not just national. 

In Rhode Island, textile has been the most predominant industry 
and because of this worldwide textile recession it has had to face many 
shutdowns. For all practical purposes the woolen industry has been 
reduced to almost nil. The following are some of the woolen mills 
that have closed recently in Rhode Island: Wanskuch Mill, Collin & 
Aikman, Verney Mills, Belleville Woolen, Peacedale Woolen, Asha- 
way Woolen, Rucican Spinning, Colored Worsted, Esmond Mills, 
Atlantic Mill, Juliard Co., Lorraine Co. 

The cotton-rayon industry also has suffered shutdowns; namely, 
ae Mill, Harris Mill, Lynn Textile, Westover Mill, Kent County 

ill. 

The dyeing and finishing industry has also been faced with many 
shutdowns. The machine-print industry, in comparison, has suffered 
more than other branches of dyeing and finishing. In the past year, 
five of the largest machine-print plants have been closed down, 
namely : Apponaug Co., Glen tas Print, Greenwish Print & Dye Co., 
Paramount Finishing Co., and the Queen Print. The following dye 
houses have closed: Waverly Piece Dye, Slatersville & Franklin 
Process. 

Statistical facts are niceties which present a factual picture. How- 
ever, statistics do not show the intangible factors of the American 
families involved in those figures. The hardship and suffering of the 
people dependent upon an industry cannot be set down on paper. To 
explain the heartaches of a family which must move to a new and 
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strange location cannot be expressed in words. Somehow, misery can 
be felt and surmised but not explained in words. 

To uproot a family from its home is not merely to say that there 
evolves a change in geographic location but, more important, a com- 
plete change in environment. 

We have witnessed the spectacle of many workers who, after having 
spent a lifetime in the textile industry, upon being laid off, found it 
difficult to acquire employment in other industries. How can a man 
who has devoted 30 or 40 years in textile exclusively, be adapted for 
any other industry very readily ? 

For years we in the textile industry have been clamoring for recog- 
nition of our industry’s plight. However, the rest of the country was 
enjoying prosperity and we were shunted aside as prophets of gloom. 
Our cries for assistance were drowned out by the cacophony of gears 
and wheels in other industries. The realities of our problems were 
envisioned only by those of us in textile, and our requests to bolster 
a substantive industry of our country fell on deaf ears and were 
interpreted as another story to obtain greater demands from manage- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, fully recognizing the problems of management, we 
have made many sacrifices in the interest of keeping our mills operat- 
ing. Our contributions are clearly reflected in steadily increasing 
efficiency and productivity and yet the 6 years which have passed find 
the textile worker no better off, in respect to working standards, than 
they were when this depressed period began. The textile worker cer- 
tainly deserves wage increases and fringe improvements in line with 
those granted by the rest of the Nation’s basic industries. The injus- 
tice of this situation is a black chapter in the history of textiles. 

America cannot afford large-scale unemployment. Ours is a Nation 
where technological advances, such as automation, have produced great 
productive ability. When consumers are unable to match this pro- 
ductive ability with purchasing power, our country is in difficulty both 
economically and morally. The situation calls for an immediate start 
on a program which will assure employment for all. Americans need 
jobs and an opportunity for constructive work. Moreover, their labor 
and skills are especially needed in a period when our Nation must 
carry so much of the world’s economic and military burdens. 

The administration and our Nation must not remain satisfied with a 
modest recovery. We must establish full employment for all. We 
must initiate a program of positive action to stimulate an economic 
revival. 

The lowering of interest rates may be of some help but, in the recent 
climate of pessimism, investors don’t move readily even when there is 
an abundance of funds at low interest rates. Liberal terms for home 
purchases will not turn the tide when people are unemployed and un- 
willing to risk the hazard of buying homes. The Federal Government 
is responsible, under the Employment Act of 1946, for the promotion 
of maximum employment and maximum use of our resources. It must 
act now. Vetoing of the depressed area bill is the type of action which 
assures continued recession rather than its curtailment. 

All of our northern cotton and rayon mills continue to be held in a 
grip of a textile recession which is now in its sixth year. This unre- 
lieved decline in the industry’s fortunes is now even more pronounced 
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than it wasa yearago. Revival of the basic cotton and rayon industry 
depends heavily upon a resurgence of mass purchasing power within 
that field. 

This being worldwide textile depression, it is our opinion that the 
national administration take proper action to alleviate this condition 
and wholeheartedly agree with the recommendations of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO which is well known to you 
gentlemen, namely, that a textile-development agency be established 
as was recently proposed by Mr. William Pollock, General President 
of the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CLO. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you. Do you have any questions, Dr. 
Miernyk? 

Dr. Mirrnyk. Did you bring some other witnesses with you? 

Mr. Azzinaro. Yes, I have Mr. Messier, who has worked in the tex- 
tile industry most of his life. I would like to have him say a few words 
on his own. 

Senator Pasrore. Do-you have any questions, Senator ? 

Senator THurMoND. I would like to ask you this one question: Since 
textiles are so vital to our national defense, and having been classed 
next to steel, if an emergency should come, wouldn’t this country find 
itself in an unfortunate situation if our textile industry had not been 
retained and had been able to continue as it has in the past ? 

Mr. Azzinaro. I would say definitely we would be in trouble. 

Senator Tuurmonp. We wouldn’t have time to train the workers 
then to go into the textile mills quickly, because, after all, it does 
require considerable skill, doesn’t it ¢ 

Mr. AzzinAro. That is true. 

Senator Pasrorr. Sam, you have spent all your life in the textile 
industry. I subscribe to your general recommendation that the de- 
velopment bill should have been enacted into law. I think it would 
have helped many regions, particularly our own. I think there is 
some sense in the fact that we need a lot more research. For the time 
being, there seems to be some diversion in point of view as to how 
it ought to be done. There is some feeling that the job is being 
adequately done, others feel it is not adequately being done and a lot 
remains to be done. 

As a man in our community who has grown up in the mill and been 
intimate with the situation from the point of view of a worker, you 
do recognize the fact that while we have had an astronomical increase 
in our economy since World War IT, that has not been true of the tex- 
tile industry. 

Now, as you look to the future as a worker in a mill, what would 
you say to us in very simple language, in your humble opinion, is 
wrong with the textile industry, 1f anything? What do you think 
needs to be done in order to improve the textile industry, as such, re- 
alizing the fact that our habits have changed somewhat, that possibly 
consumers are not consuming as much in textiles as they are in other 
facets of our economy ? 

As a worker and a man conversant with this problem, what would 
you say is wrong with it, and what would you recommend be done 
about it? 

Mr. Azzinaro. Well, Senator, being connected with the textile in- 
dustry, and being a worker in the industry, I think that there certainly 
are several ways in which the textile industry could be helped. For 
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instance we have established the Railway Act for the railroads, and 
that is not a new concept for American politics—at least we have 
recognized that particular phase. 

I think we can readily agree that perhaps next to agriculture, and 
perhaps transportation, I certainly would say that textiles or cloth- 
ing is very, very important, it would be placed third in my opinion, 
so far as the necessities of life are concerned, and something should 
be done perhaps by a separate act for the textile industry patterned 
after the Railway Act. It has worked for those workers, and there is 
is no reason it couldn’t be established to help the textile industry 
worker. 

Textile workers realize that they as taxpayers have been led to sub- 
sidize agriculture, mining, and travel. What is the matter with us 
that work in textiles, are we the forgotten children, must we lose 
our jobs, must we leave our homes and go elsewhere to adapt ourselves ¢ 
Why can’t the same thing be done for us? 

Senator Pastore. Well, that is, of course, to keep it alive, but I am 
—— about making it grow. Why hasn’t it grown? Why hasn’t 
the textile industry grown, in your opinion, commensurate with the 
rest of our economy ¢ 

Here we are, we have increased our gross national income by leaps 
and bounds, astronomically since the end of World War II. Why 
hasn’t that happened to the textile industry? Do you think the im- 
ports have had anything to do with it ¢ 

Mr. Azzinaro. I think the imports have affected the textile industry. 
Many people have testified here today on that point. And there is 
another basic question. I think there is a et of communication 
between the employers in the textile industry and the employees. 
There is such a resistance against the organization of the workers 
that there isn’t real communication between the employers and the 
employees. 

enator Pastore. Do you feel that the demands of employees upon 
their employers have been unfair to the extent that they have ac- 
counted for this lack of growth ? 

Mr. Azzinaro. Well, 1 think the record will prove otherwise, Sena- 
tor. Our workers in the textile industry are no better off today than 
they were 6 years ago. Our wages have certainly not kept up with 
the cost of livin We find our workers, today, working for about 
the same money that they were getting back in 1952, and yet produc- 
angers 50 percent more work. We have not kept pace. 

he organization that I have been privileged to work for has leaned 
over backward to improve productivity and efficiency. And then even 
when we do that sometimes we find that our plants liquidate because 
of these loopholes in the tax laws where it becomes more profitable to 
liquidate than to operate these plants. We find ourselves leaning over 
backward on workloads to create more efficiency and more production, 
and demanding no more wages for our workers; then we find that our 
workers wind up with no jobs, anyway. 

Senator Pastore. I was wondering if there is anyone in this room 
who will develop this Wamsutta thing ? 

Mr. Azzinaro. Yes; there is. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you. 

Mr. Azzrnaro. Senator, I would like to have you hear Mr. Messier, 
who has lost his job. 
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STATEMENT OF OMER MESSIER, WEST WARWICK, R. I. 


Mr. Messier. Senator, and gentlemen, my name is Omer Messier. I 
am a textile worker. I started at the age of 14 and I am 55 now. I 
have worked 41 years, practically all in textile. At present I am un- 
employed. I was laid off last February, which is a period of 7 months, 
without working. Being an old textile worker, it is hard for a man, 
after reaching 50 years, or 55, to find work. 

Senator Pastore. Tell us where you have worked. 

Mr. Messier. I worked 15 years at the Apponaugh Co. I worked 
15 years on the same job, in the city of Warwick. I have worked at 
several other mills. As I say, it is very hard for a man over 50, or in 
the 55 bracket. They don’t want to employ him, he is too old. 

Senator Pastore. Well, my heart certainly goes out toyou. I think 
I can understand what you are up against. en I was Governor of 
the State I had a man come to me in a very desperate mood who told 
me he was only 45, and every place he went to get a job they told him 
he was too old. 

Mr. Messier. That is right, sir. 

Senator Pastore. It is a sad day for us. Here we are, through 
medical research and all sorts of modern inprovements, promotin 
longevity and find that people who reach a very productive part o 
their life find it difficult to get gainful employment because they are 
considered too old. I think that is one of the biggest problems we 
have in this country today. 

Mr. Messier. It isa problem. Men over 45, let alone 55—there are 
men 45 able to work, but are unemployed, but if there is a young man 
on the street, they will take him first. 

Senator Pastore. What did you do in the mill ? 

Mr. Messier. I was grade tender, a color boy in a print room— 
practically everything other than printing. 

Senator Pastore. You started when you were 14? 

Mr. Messter. Not in that particular shop. I started in a cotton 
mill and then went to the finishing industry, where I stayed on and off 
for the last 41 years. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you, Mr. Messier. 

Mr. Laporte. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. LAPORTE, MANAGER, NORTHERN RHODE 
ISLAND JOINT BOARD, TWUA 


Mr. Laporte. My name is John W. Laporte. I live on Centennial 
— Pascoag, R. I. Iam a lifelong resident of the town of Burrill- 
ville. 

At the age of 14, I started working in the textile industry and have 
been closely connected with the industry from that time to the pres- 
ent; I have been affiliated with organized labor for the past 18 years, 
during which I served 3 years as president of a local union, and the 
past 15 years as an organizer, business agent, and joint board manager. 

The following report covers the northern Rhode Island area which 
includes a part of the town of Lincoln, North Smithfield, and Burrill- 
ville, as well as the city of Woonsocket : 
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Exurstt II. THe MILKING AND CLOSING OF MANVILLE JENCKES Corp. 





In March 1945 Textron, Inc., acquired more than 99 percent of the voting 
stock in Manville Jenckes Corp. for $5144 million. Royal Little hailed the pur- 
chase in these words: 

“The purchase of Manville Jenckes Corp. fits particularly well with Textron’s 
postwar plans. The Manville mill makes high-grade spun rayon and wool blend 
fabrics suitable for use in many of Textron’s consumer products. Its spun 
rayon division is one of the best equipped in the country.’ 

In February 1948 Charles Dyson, vice president and treasurer of Textron, 
Inec., announced the sale of the Manville mill to the Crescent Corp., which 
liquidated its production in July 1948. Dyson was quoted as making a state- 
ment to the effect that the Manville mill ‘“‘was disposed of because it has been 
difficult to fit the plant into Textron’s overall program, which is increasingly 
emphasizing brand name consumer items.” * 

A partial explanation of these paradoxical statements is afforded by the 
information published in Fortune magazine in May 1947: 

“At the time it was bought, Manville Jenckes had at least $2 million more in 
working capital than was needed for normal operation, since greige (unfinished) 
goods mills sell their output on 10-day terms. Then Textron sold the 2 Manville 
Jenckes producing units for $2,200,000 against a book value of $4 million, but 
immediately leased the larger one back. This resulted in a capital loss of 
$1,800,000, thus saving Textron $1,300,000 it would otherwise have had to pay 
out in taxes. These 3 items—$2 million excess working capital, $2,200,000 from 
the sale of plants, and $1,300,000 taxes saved—equal the $5,500,000 that Man- 
ville Jenckes cost. And Manville Jenckes still had an earning power of $1 
million a year.’ * 

Additional insight into the reasons for the “difficulty” of fitting Manville 
Jenckes into Textron’s overall program is provided by information brought out 
by Textron stockholders in their suits against Royal Little, et al., Textron, Inc., 
and affiliated companies : * 

1. The Woonsocket plant of Manville Jenckes Corp. was sold to Synthetic 
Yarns, Inc., in June 1945 for $1,163,000. Synthetic Yarns, Inc., was organized 
at precisely this time by Royal Little and associates. The price which they 
paid was less than the net book value of the fixed assets ($1,492,494) plus the 
market value of the inventories (whose value, computed at lower of cost or 
market, was $163,000). Thus, Mr. Royal Little and associates siphoned off a 
substantial part of the assets of Manville Jenckes Corp. through Synthetic 
Yarns, Ine. 

2. The terms of the purchase of Manville Jenckes’ Woonsocket plant by Syn- 
thetic Yarns, Inc., were such that the principal was to be paid off out of Synthetic 
Yarns’ profit, primarily out of sales to Manville Jenckes Corp. The latter 
agreed to purchase 70 percent of the plant’s production and accepted a $1 
million promissory note (at 4-percent interest) for the fixed assets, payable in 
quarterly installments of $25,000 beginning March 31, 1946, with a balance of 
$575,000 payable on June 30, 1950, subject to the privilege of extending part of 
the balance for an additional 5 years; and $163,000 for inventories, payable in 
18 monthly installments, without interest. 

3. Manville mill was sold to the Rhode Island Charities Trust in December 
1945. This trust was established in June 1937 by Royal Little, who was sole 
trustee until September 1945, when he designated J. Howard McGrath, Godfrey 
B. Simonds, and Benjamin R. Struges as trustees. Manville Jenckes received 
$1,200,000 for this property, recording a loss of $1,300,000 on the transaction.‘ 
Immediately after the sale the Manville mill was leased back to Manville Jenckes 
Corp. Title to the physical property of Manville mill was transferred in Decem- 
ber 1946 from the Rhode Island Charities Trust to the Textron Pension Trust, 
a fund for the benefit of the executives of Textron Inc.® 

4. American Associates, Inc., was appointed exclusive export selling agent for 
Manville Jenckes Corp. in March 1945 (when the company was purchased by 


1 Daily News Record. March 2, 1945. 

2 Journal of Commerce, February 4, 1948. 

® Fortune, May 1947, p. 135. 

*Complaint of Lillian Berger, stockholder in suit versus Bayard Ewing, Royal Little, 
et al., Supreme Court, New York County, January 8, 1946, and Eva R. Levenson vy. Royat 
Little et al., U. 8. District Court, Southern District of New York, 1947. 

5 Moody’s Industrials, May 25, 1946, p. 2933. 

* Daily News Record, January 6, 1947. 
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Textron, Inc.). American Associates, Inc., was an investment company con- 
trolled by Little as trustee of the Little Family Trust, which owned a substantial 
majority of its capital stock. American Associates, Inc., had no selling organ- 
ization and actually performed no service for Manville Jenckes Corp. but 
received commissions on all export sales.’ 

The inventory and business but not the fixed assets of the Manville mill were 
acquired by Textron Mills, Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary of Textron Inc, 
in December 1945. In December 1946 Textron Mills, Inc. (and Manville 
Fabrics, Inc.), were acquired by the Nashua Manufacturing Co. at the price of 
$6%4 million. Thus, after squeezing Manville Jenckes Corp. dry, Little used the 
dehydrated assets of that company as part of a deal to absorb the liquid assets 


of the Nashua Manufacturing Co. 

However, Nashua did not retain these dubious assets for long. In June 1947 
Little arranged for the business of the Manville Fabrics division of Nashua 
Manufacturing Co. (formerly the converting business of Manville Jenckes Corp.), 
to be acquired by Dorset Fabrics Corp., a firm which Nashua had just formed at 
a eost of $1,200,000. The Dorset Fabrics stock was transferred to Textron 
Inc., and this stock was distributed as a dividend to Textron Inc., stockholders 


in March 1948. 
The Nashua Manufacturing Co.’s rights to the Manville mill were eliminated 


in December 1947 when the former became a division of newly formed Textron 
Inc. (New Hampshire). The Nashua organization was therefore deprived of 
all benefits from the sale of the Manville Mill in February 1948 to the Crescent 
Yorp. In July 1948 the 2,500 workers of the Manville mill were deprived of 
their employment as the mill was liquidated. 


Senator Pasrore. Do you want this in the record ? 

Mr. Laporrr. Yes. 

Senator Pasrore. There is nothing defamatory in this ? 

Mr. Laporte. It is taken from the Daily News Record. If you will 
look on the back page, it will tell you where we got the information 
from. 

Senator Pastore. O. K., we will put it in the record. 

Mr. Laporte. Since 1948, there have been 29 plants, which employed 
7,950 people, that have closed in the Greater Woonsocket area. This 
area includes a part of the towns of Lincoln, North Smithfield, and 
the city of Woonsocket. In addition thereto, in 1946, the Textron 
Corp. closed its Manville mill which employed approximately 2,500 


people. ; 
In the Burrillville area, 6 mills were closed, which employed 1,300 


people. 
The total for the northern Rhode Island area is 36 mills, with 11,630 


jobs lost. 

Out of all of these mills, only one company paid severance pay. 
When Slatersville Finishing Co. closed its doors, it paid out $105,500 
to 175 of its production employees. The severance pay ranged from 
$300 to 1-year workers, up to $1,500 to its oldest employees. It was a 
ree plan that paid according to the number of years of service. 

great many of these displaced workers sought and obtained work 
in steel, rubber, jewelry, automobile, airplanes, electronics, and _plas- 
tics. They secured work in Worcester, Whitinsville, Framingham, and 
the Attleboro, in Massachusetts; New London, Groton, Hartford, and 
Waterbury, Conn. Some workers did return to textile, but most of 
them want to stay out of the textile industry; they are convinced that 
the present administration in Washington feels that the textile indus- 
try is dispensable, and they don’t want to stick to a dying industry. 


7Complaint of Lillian Berger, Stockholder in Suit, v. Bayard Ewing, Royal Little, et al., 
Supreme Court, New York County, January 8, 1946. 
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It is ironical that the population of the country is still increasing— 
we are not savages—we still wear clothes—yet the textile industry can- 
not survive. 

Most of these displaced workers travel to and from work, sometimes 
traveling as much as 90 miles daily to reach their place of employment. 
Some have moved to other areas, most of them have stayed, some have 
sold their furniture and homes and have gone west to California. 

Our big problem is workers over 50 years of age. There are some 
who have been refused jobs because of their age, who are under 50, but 
it is almost impossible for a man 50 and over to secure steady em- 
ployment. 

Many of these workers who have been unemployed because of these 
mill liquidations have collected their unemployment compensation. 
In the Greater Woonsocket area, there are approximately 2,000 work- 
ers collecting at the present time. There are between 60 and 65 whose 
unemployment benefits are being exhausted each week, and we estimate 
that there are approximately 4,000 workers who have exhausted their 
benefits in this area. 

In Burrillville, this past week, there were 299 who collected unem- 
ployment compensation. There are 454 who have collected unemploy- 
ment compensation. There are 454 who have exhausted their benefits 
from September 1, 1957, to September 1, 1958, an average of approxi- 
mately 9 per week. This is in an area where the total population is 
spprormneiy 8,700. 

hose who are collecting the supplemental unemployment compen- 
sation benefits are nearing the end of their pay period. Many of these 
were not eligible to collect the full 26 weeks’ payments because of slack 
periods in their employment where they did not earn enough to collect 
the maximum benefits. 

The women who have reached 62 and the men who are 65 are all 
collecting their social-security benefits. The average amount in the 
northern Rhode Island area is $58.55 per month. There are 6,625 
receiving benefits each month for a total of $388,097. 

In Woonsocket alone, there are 267 families on relief at the present 
time. That is general public welfare, and not including mothers’ aid, 
or aid to dependent children, or any other State agency—just the gen- 
eral public welfare. 

There have been 17 new diversified industries which have located 
in Woonsocket. They are small concerns who employ from 10 to 107 
employees for a total of approximately 642 jobs. 

n addition, General icesistor is presently preparing to open in 
Woonsocket and within a short time should employ about 400 workers. 
Most of these new plans employ both men and women, formerly textile 
workers. These plants do not have highly skilled jobs, mostly semi- 
skilled and unskilled, and practically each one of them has started 
out at the minimum wage of $1 per hour, which is 40 to 80 cents per 
hour lower than they were earning in the textile industry. For the 
most part, their working conditions are better than they were in the 
textile industry, because of less severe competition. 

I want to stress strongly that the town of Burrillville is now, and 
has always been, a textile town in the true sense. There is no other 
industry to absorbed textile workers who lose their jobs. Statistics 
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show that in each of the past 10 years textile manufacture has provided 
more than 90 percent of all job opportunities in Burrillville. 

The following figures taken from the files of the Rhode Island 
Department of Labor show textile employment in industries employing 
five or more workers in Burrillville: 


Number Number 

Year: of jobs | Year—Continued of jobs 
SI veiisieccthaiien wanted ohork muna tenabiead 2, 532 ahs mais eonstinatew not Ce taeen aie 900 
UI hh cach ctnlclalbtatahibcbems al diaabiatnsactibe 2, 500 WOO ib it Ze Ei 1, 320 
ea ck inno am shh Sk bhen th dn eninbdobbased 1, 970 TG iinet easier thre bettie 1, 573 
Nl te od blot bd idieeh hve 2, 123 FE icrrcteree habeas 1,010 


1 Industrial dispute affects figures. 


Eight gate ago more than 2,500 Burrillville workers were gainfully 
employed in the textile industry. It can readily be seen from the 
above figures that this total has steadily dropped by 1,500 jobs to 
about 1,000. 

At the present time, there are about 725 employed in Burrillville. 

Let me say that the economy of the town of Burrillville and northern 
Rhode Island is vitally dependent upon demand for American-made 
woven textiles and definitely requires protection of the Federal Gov- 
ernment if we are to survive. 

Greater Woonsocket and Burrillville have development councils to 
induce industries to locate in this area. Woonsocket has been suc- 
cessful in obtaining a few. We certainly have a long way to go before 
we can have full employment again in the area. 

In addition to the problem of plants going out of business, the textile 
industry and the textile workers are faced with the problems of foreign 
competition, slack periods of employment for workers, and a small 
margin of profits for the industry. 

A though workloads have been increased and technological im- 
provements have been made in many of the plants now in existence, 
they are running at far less than full capacity. Other plants which are 
fortunate to be running at full capacity have increased their production 
with fewer workers. For example, the Branch River Wool Combing 
Co. formerly employed approximately 600 workers. Through im- 
proved machinery and increased workloads, it is now running the 
plant with 350 workers. 

Another example is the Stillwater Worsted Mills which has plants 
in Harrisville, Mapleville, Glendale, and Nasonville, all villages in 
the town of Burrillville; the normal employment for this company in 
Burrillville is 1,030 employees. At present 625 are working which 
would indicate that approximately 60 percent are employed. But to 
consolidate its work, the company has closed its plants in Greenville, 
Anthony, and Ashaway, R. I., as well as its plants in East Woodstock, 
Conn. These plants employed 450 workers, so that instead of working 
at 60 percent of capacity, the company actually has 625 working out of 
a total of 1,480 or about 42 percent of total capacity. 

Weare fortunate that this company consolidated its work in Burrill- 
ville. Had it not, we in Burrellville would be in a much worse con- 
dition than what we are now. This company, of course, has to com- 
pete with foreign competitors. 

All workers in the textile industry are faced with technological 
changes, increased workloads and even wage cuts. The members of 
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our union have leaned over backward to try to save their jobs; for 
example, the workers of the Wanskuck Mills, of which Oakland 
Worsted was a part, gave up some fringe benefits in 1952 and took a 
larger pay cut than any other mill in this area. They also took addi- 
tional workloads to help save the plant. But history again repeated 
itself. Other interests took over, and we suspect that the plants were 
liquidated to make a fast buck without regard for its workers. 

Two weeks ago, our members in the Valley Falls division of Berk- 
shire Hathaway voted by secret ballot to take on additional work- 
loads, and in some departments, a reduction in wages, to save their 
jobs. Will history repeat itself again or will they save the plant? 
Only time will tell. 

The unemployed workers have had to resort to all sorts of devices 
to survive. I, personally, have seen some of these workers plant home 
gardens so that they could have fresh vegetables, and potatoes for 
the winter. 

I know of workers who have picked blueberries all day and then 
have gone from door to door selling them for the few pennies they 


could get. 
I know of workers who have gone fishing, not for pleasure, but 
to get a full meal. 


There are workers today, picking apples for $1 an hour who for- 
merly earned from $1.75 to $2 per hour at their regular work. 

I know of one worker who collects garbage to feed a young pig 
he bought, so that he may slaughter it and provide meat for the 
winter. 

I know of a worker who has gone into the woods, splitting wood 
and picking up wood pieces, to burn in the winter. He had to replace 
an oil burner because he had no money to buy oil. 

When a man is desperate, he will do about anything he can to 
earn a living. Most workers go on relief as a last resort—the Ameri- 
can worker has pride. 

Many workers, including myself, are convinced that the present 
administration in Washington feels that the textile industry is dis- 
pensable. I sincerely hope this committee will be able to impress 
on the administration that this industry is vital to the economy of 
the country, as well as a vital military necessity. 

Foreign imports are slowly killing our textile industry, the back- 
bone of our economy for the past half century. Never in history 
have imports reached a level comparable to the present period. In 
10 years the importation of woolen textiles have increased 800 percent. 
In 3 years alone, imports of woolen textiles have doubled. We who 
depend so much on local prosperity in the woolen industry are entitled 
to protection from our Government in Washington. 

This past year we have seen the most rapid increase in textile im- 
ports in history from a half a dozen countries. In addition to Eng- 
land, which has long been our principal competitor, Holland, Sweden, 
Italy, and Switzerland textiles are flooding our markets. Japan is 
currently engaged in a program of textile expansion, setting up whole 
industries town by town. Our best sellers are being imitated and 
reproduced there at ridiculously low prices because of cheap wages 
and poor labor conditions which we have spent a half century to 
improve. 
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Quoting a statement of Senator Theodore Francis Green in March: 

Imports of Japanese textiles into the United States increased by 200 percent 
in the case of cottons, and over 600 percent in the case of woolens and worsteds, 
in just 2 years. 

We contend that a large proportion of lost jobs are caused by 
national tariff policies. ‘Foreign textiles manufactured by cheap 
labor under unsanitary conditions in sweatshops are driving American 
workers onto unemployment rolls in greater numbers each month. 
The problem of lost industries is not a local one that can be solved 
within our States borders. Belief can only come from the Congress 
and the President. Much can be done by the Government to aid in 
the rebirth of the textile industry such as: 

1. Closing the loopholes in the tax laws which allow quick-buck 
artists to close our mills; 

9. Have one-price cotton; our cotton manufacturers are now pay- 
ing 7 cents per pound more than our own Government is selling sur- 
plus cotton to our foreign competitors ; 

3. Regulate the tariff on raw wool imports so that our woolen and 
worsted manufacturers may be able to complete with foreign imports, 
even to the extent of subsidizing our cotton and wool growers in this 
country ; ™ 

: Set up research laboratories to find new uses for textile products; 
an 

5. Find some way of inducing industry to employ workers past 
middle age. These strong, healthy, experienced men and women are 
being forced into pauperism because of the shortsightedness of modern 
industry. 

It is my fervent hope and prayer that this honorable committee 
will find a way to solve this complex problem for the benefit of the 
hundreds of thousands who are dependent on the textile industry for 
their livelihood. A 

Thank you. 

Senator Pasrore. Mr. Laporte, let me ask you this question: Will 
ou tell us, for the record, a little more of the background of how at 
erkshire FEahinwity they assumed a bigger workload. They did 

that by secret ballot 

Mr. Laporte. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. Will you tell us more about that for the rocord ? 

Mr. Laporte. Of course, we know that the cotton manufacturer is 
in a very delicate position because, as I just said, the American cotton 
manufacturer has to pay approximately 7 cents per pound more for 
cotton than the foreign competitors, so that to survive they must bring 
their costs down to as low as they possibly can. 

Through technological changes that improve the quality of the yarn, 
the company has made all of these workload changes to bring the cost 
of their production down. 

Senator Pastore. And has labor cooperated with management ? 

_ Mr. Laporte. Labor has cooperated to the fullest extent. As I said, 
in the Albion situation we had a meeting with the company and the 
workers. We explained the situation to the workers, and they in turn 
voted by secret ballot, and they accepted the company’s proposal just 
so that they would save their plant. 

Senator Pastore. How long ago was this? 
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Mr. Laporte. About 2 weeks ago. 

Senator Pastore. Two weeks ago? 

Mr. Larorte. That is right. 

In Branch River, I serviced that plant since 1952, they were sup- 

osed to go out of business but through the cooperation of the workers 
in the plant who took on additional workloads, they feel they have 
saved the plant where they are in a position today to keep on running. 

Senator Pastore. Have you any questions ? 

Senator Tourmonp. No questions, thank you. 

Dr. Mrernyk. I have one question: You mentioned that some of the 
new diversified plants were coming into Woonsocket and that some 
former textile workers would be employed there. Is this older work- 
ers, too, or are they rather selective? 

Mr. Lavorre. Most of them I would say are younger workers. I 
know of instances where an experienced spinner went to a plant; she 
was referred there by the United States Employment Service. When 
she got there they told her she was too old. She returned to the 
United States Employment Service and told them. They were skepti- 
cal of her story so she asked them to call the plant. They did, and 
= said, “No; we do not want any spinners who are over 35 years 
of age. , 

Now, in these other industries from what I can gather—the people 
over 40 are few and far between. 

Senator Pasrore. I wish, during the course of the afternoon, some- 
one would develop for us this ability to retrain in this particular 
te how difficult or how easy it might be, for purposes of the 
record. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Laporte. 

Our next witness is Francis McEntee. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS McENTEE, MANAGER, ROGER WILLIAMS 
JOINT BOARD, TWUA 


Mr. McEnrer. Senator, I wish to thank you and the members of 
your committee for the opportunity to appear before you. 

I am giving you a picture of the textile industry as it stands in 
Rhode Island, particularly in the Providence area. I may say that 
I, like my 2 fellow workers who have preceded me, have worked in 
the textile industry since I was 17 years of age. 

My name is Francis P. McEntee, manager of the Roger Williams 
Joint Board, Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO. 

One of the underlying factors that contributed materially to the lack 
of employment expansions during the past few years has been the deep 
cutbacks in the textile industry through layoffs and complete curtail- 
ment of operations. 

During 1951 wage and salaried employment in Rhode Island 
averaged 305,600 per month, of which 59,000 or 19.3 percent were tex- 
tile workers. By August 1958 wage and salaried workers had dropped 
to 273,000, or a loss of 32,600 workers from the monthly average in 
1951. This decline becomes more pronounced when we center our 
attention on the textile industry. In August 1958 employment in 
this industry was 30,700, off 28,300 jobs, or nearly 49 percent from the 
1951 monthly average. 
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Of this loss of 28,300 textile jobs, 14,400 or 51 percent of the total 
decrease came out of the woolen and worsted segment of the industry. 
A considerable portion of this employment loss occurred during the 
fall of 1953, when two of the largest textile mills in Rhode Island 
closed down permanently; namely, A. D. Juilliard and Lorraine Man- 
ufacturing Co. As a result of these two liquidations some 3,600 tex- 
tile workers, many with long service records, were thrown out of work. 
Since then the closing or curtailments of other mills have idled sev- 
eral thousand other workers. 

The second largest employment loss in the textile group took place 
in the cotton division which was employing about 16,000 per month 
during 1951 but dropped to 8,900 in August 1958. This loss of 7,100 
jobs accounted for 25 percent of the total decline in textiles and re- 
duced oe in the cotton segment by about 44 percent from 
the monthly average of 1951. 

Rayon-silk pro oe plants also experienced sharp curtailments 
throughout the period, their employment falling from a monthly aver- 
a of 4,300 in 1951 to 2,100 in August 1958. This drop of 2,200 ac- 
counted for about 8 percent of total losses in textiles, and cut rayon 
employment by over 50 percent from the monthly average in 1951. 

he remaining sections of the textile industry, dyeing and finishin 
and miscellaneous textile manufacturing, had a combined decrease o 
4,700 jobs, or about 17 percent of the total decline since 1951. 

Impressive as these statistics are, they could not be expected to con- 
vey the full impact of the prolonged textile decline upon the State’s 
economy or the tremendous changes this has caused in the average 
textile worker’s way of living. They do not tell the full story of the 

rsonal hardship, the sudden change in the life of the individual from 
job security of many years to one of bewilderment, loss of home and 
savings, and discouragement for the future, with his skills practically 
reduced to a dead-end occupation. 

How much the textile industry loss means to our State can be meas- 
ured by the loss in total wages of plants coming under the employment 
security law. In 1951, the textile industry payroll totaled over $180 
million. In 1952 this total fell $8 million to around $172 million. This 
was followed by a drop of $5 million in 1953, lowering the level to 
almost $167 million. 

In 1954, total wages in the textile industry were again sharply re- 
duced by some $36 million from the 1953 level to slightly above $131 
million. There was a slight increase of $5 million in 1955 as total 
textile wages moved up to $136 million. This was followed by a drop 
to $123,700,000 in 1957. 

In other words, over $59 million in purchasing power was lost to 
workers in Rhode Island because of the Seema of that much in textile 
wages from 1951 to 1957. Toa State the size of ours, this is a major 
loss, and its effects are far reaching and strongly felt in communities 
which have suffered this loss. Areas in the immediate vicinity of plants 
that close down are particularly hard hit, and its effects on workers, 
business and local merchants are almost instantaneous. 

This loss in wages soon forces the idled workers to seek assistance 
under one or more of the State’s services to aid the unemployed. The 
first such service to which the unemployed turn is the department of 
employment security. For many, many textile workers this was the 
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first time they had filed a claim for employment security benefits in 
years. Although stunned by the closing of what were once solid 
plants, the workers had hopes that the filing of an employment se- 
curity claim would mean only an extra precaution, since they expected 
to find other employment in the not-too-distant future. This turned 


out to be false hope, for many of these workers did not find other | 


employment. This is borne out by a sample study of claimants who 
exhausted their employment security benefits during 1954. Of the 
28,313 benefit exhaustions in that year, 36.1 percent or 10,220 were 
claimants who had been attached to the textile industry. Of these 
textile exhaustions, women made up 6,200 or almost 61 percent of 
the total. These high exhaustion figures mean that a large percent- 
age of individuals who had worked in the textile industry were unable 
to secure other employment prior to their final payment of employ- 
ment security benefits. Lacking other resources, the individual would 
then have to resort to some form of public assistance. 

In 1955 textile workers again made up a large percentage of the 
benefit exhaustions. Of the total of 14,845 exhaustions in that year, 
3,600 or 24.2 percent represented textile workers. Of these textile 
workers, 2,200 or 61 percent were women. In spite of the improve- 
ment in the State’s economy in 1955, the textile industry continued 
to have the dubious distinction of producing the largest number of 
benefit exhaustees. 

In 1956, there were 15,353 benefit exhaustions of which 3,358 or 
21.9 percent were for claimants that formerly worked in the textile 
industry. Of these textile benefit exhaustions, 2,362 or 70.3 percent 
of the total were women. Hence, a substantial percentage of total 
benefit exhaustions continued to come out of this depressed industry. 

A recent study of employment security claimants shows textiles as 
the largest single contributor to unemployment. Of the claimants 
surveyed, 33 percent came from the textile industry. Of the textile 
claimants, 69 percent were females and 31 percent were males. 

There was some talk about liquidation of plants, and we would like 
to go into some of the plants that were liquidated in this area and 
let you know what happens to the people who are let go from these 
plants and how difficult it is for them to find jobs. 

Senator Pastore. Well, how do you feel, Mr. McEntee, since under 
existing tax law one company did buy another company, liquidate it 
and take advantage of the tax law? What is your feeling on that / 

Mr. McEnter. Senator, I am not a professional at the figures. I 
am at a loss to know how they do it. There must be some gain 
through liquidations, under the tax law. Some of them do buy up, 
tell the workers they are going to continue in business, and within 2 
or 8 months the plant is liquidated and the people are out of a job. 1 
think there should be something in the tax law to prevent that. | 

The liquidation among older mills is usually greatest and they have 
an unusually high proportion of older persons. The impact therefore 
tends to be greatest among the older working population. 

In May 1948, the Esmond Mills in Esmond, R. 1., was liquidated 
and a union survey of 628 former employees in November 1948 re- 
vealed that while 48 percent of the workers were able to obtain a 
job in the half-year following the mill’s shutdown, the proportion 
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of successful job seekers dropped sharply after the age of 50. In 
the 40-49 bracket, 56 percent had obtained a job; 30 percent in the 
50-59 class, 28 percent in the 60-64 class; and only 15 percent in 
the 65-and-over category. Similar disparities were indicated in the 
distribution of former Esmond Mill workers who were employed as 
of November 30 ,1948; while 39 percent of all workers were employed, 
only 15 percent of the 65 and over group had a job. 

In a survey of displaced workers in a Providence textile plant 
conducted in 1953 by Prof. William H. Miernyk, of Northeastern 
University, it was shown that older workers ran into the toughest 
trouble in seeking reemployment. 

Senator Pasrore. Is that our staff director ? 

Mr. McEnteer. That is right, and he is very familiar with that 
article. 

In February of 1956 the Rhode Island Department of Employment 
Security conducted a survey of the former workers of one major 
textile plant in Providence which discontinued operations in the fall 
of 1953. All of these studies tell the same story. The older workers 
have greater difficulties in finding new jobs. The younger people 
may find jobs but the effect upon them in terms of wage loss was 

uite severe. A great many of the workers were unhappy in new 
jobs because of loss of seniority and also because they saw little oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

Senator Pastrorr. What would you say is the average age of the 
workers in the mill? I don’t mean the administrative people or the 
office help. 

Mr. McEnver. In the older plants, the average age is quite high, 
I would say it is around 50 to 52 in cases. 

Senator Pasrorre. People who, if they lost their jobs, would find 
it impossible to place themselves elsewhere ? 

Mr. McEnrer. That is right. I have a copy of the survey of the 
department of employment security, and it is interesting to note that 
textile workers suffered three losses in wages, too, especially among 
the women. 

Senator Pastore. Would it be satisfactory to you if we incorpo: 
rate this in the record by reference ? 

Mr. McEnrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. It is quite voluminous. 

If Dr. Miernyk decides he wants it in the record, we will put it in. 

(The article referred to follows the witness’ formal presentation.) 

Mr. McEnrer. Our union has offered specific proposals to the 
Federal Government for the curing of the textile industry’s ills. One 
of these proposals is the revision of the Federal laws which now 
encourage industrial piracy, enrich financial manipulators, and place 
a premium on the liquidation rather than the modernization of plants. 

In June 1948 the textile industry had the novel experience of wit- 
nessing one of its leading firms, namely, Textron, Inc., in the role of 
undertaker in the burial of an expiring member of the industry. 

Esmond Mills, Inc., a blanket manufacturer, had been hovering 
between life and death as its management tried to decide whether to 
put new life into the organization by plowing back some of the war- 
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time profits in the form of new machinery installations or to sell out | 


for all they could get. 

These were indications that the Esmond organization was planning 
to improve its plant so that it could be maintained on a competitive 
basis. As of April 3, 1948, the company had made commitments to 
purchase $600,000 worth of new machinery. In the spring of 1948 a 
new Esmond crib blanket was prepared for national dietxifation. 

However, in or about May 1948 the Esmond management received 
an offer to buy out the business which proved irresistible. Textron, 
Inc., gave the stockholders one share of Textron convertible preferred 


no-par stock for each share of Esmond common stock and provided © 
for Esmond’s executives under Textron’s liberal pension plan. The © 


result was a substantial capital gain for Esmond stockholders and the 


acquisition by Textron of a $614-million equity in Esmond’s assets at _ 


the cost of $314 million in newly issued Textron stock. 


Senator Pastore. And no one knows that story better thanI. Iwas | 


Governor at the time. 


Mr. McEnrer. There was a trust commission set up to prevent | 
things like that happening again. They have to register in this State. — 
Textron, Inc., then proceeded to dispose of the assets in such a way | 


as to dispel any lingering doubt as to whether the Esmond properties 
were to be used for productive purposes. Within 3 weeks of con- 
summating the purchase in the beginning of June 1948, Little had 
sold the plant and equipment in the main plant at Esmond, R. I., to 
the Crescent Corp. and an affiliate (machinery dealers and realtors), 
and the mill’s large blanket inventory was in the process of liquida- 
tion. The Dover, N. H., mill was also completing the processing of 
existing orders and the Waynesboro, Va., division was put on a liqui- 
dation basis in September. 

Thus, Royal Little, president of a textile organization with more 
than $100 million business a year, officiated at the burial of another 
textile business, throwing almost 2,000 workers out of their jobs. The 
undertaker’s “fee” consisted of cash needed to keep the vast Textron 
maze going—more than $5 million through liquidation of inventory ; 
$400,000 for the land, buildings, and water rights at Esmond, R. I.; 
and undisclosed sums for the equipment at Esmond and the plants and 
equipment at Dover, N. H., and Waynesboro, Va. 

United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., acquired A. D. Juilliard 
& Co. through an exchange of stock in August 1953. The loss carry- 
back and carryover benefits are described in the annual report for the 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., for the year ended June 
30, 1954: 


During the year the corporation acquired the outstanding capital stock of a 
subsidiary company and, in connection with the discontinuance of certain opera- 
tions of the acquired subsidiary prior to and following the time of acquisition, 
losses were realized from the liquidation of inventories, the closing of mills and 
the sale of real properties. These realized losses and additonal anticipated liqui- 
dating losses were provided for either prior to or as of the time of acquisition 
and, therefore, are not included in the accompanying consolidated statement of 
income which includes the operations of the subsidiary company only from date 
of acquisition. The corporation estimates that the deductions of such liquidating 
losses (to the extent realized) and the use of carrybacks and carryovers of 
operating losses of subsidiary companies for purposes of computing Federal 
taxes on income resulted in a provision for Federal taxes for the year ended 
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June 30, 1954, which was approximately $1,300,000 less than would have been 
required had such factors not entered into the tax computation. 

As at June 30, 1954, the unused loss carryovers of subsidiary companies for 
Federal and Canadian tax purposes approximated $14 million. 

The Juilliard worsted plant at Providence, R. I., employing 2,200, 
was closed in September 1953. The Juilliard woolen mill at Stottville, 
N. Y., employing 800, was closed in April 1954. 

Recently in the last few years we found that still continuing. In 
September 1955, Wanskuck Co., in business since 1863, was acquired 
by New England Butt Co. (controlled by Malcolm Chace, Jr., of Berk- 
shire Hathaway, Inc.). Transfer was through the purchase of stock. 
Amount of loss carryforward and/or carryback was not specified. 
Wanskuck Co. noted losses to us in its arbitration brief which was con- 
fidential. The Wanskuck plants were permanently closed in May 
1957. The mills were located in Providence and Oakland, R. I., and 
employed a total of 1,500 workers. 

n December of 1957 the 50-year-old Franklin Process Co., one of 
the largest commission yarn-dyeing plants in the world, was sold to 
the Indian Head Mills, Inc., for $5,831,080 in cash equivalent to $40 

r share of outstanding stock. Indian Head operates textile plants 
in Alabama, South Carolina, and Puerto Rico. In March 1958, about 
8 months from the date of the sale, operations were discontinued re- 
sulting in the displacement of 250 workers. 

In January 1957, the Collins and Aikman Corp. announced that 
Co-bar Industries—I understand it is an export firm that deals in the 
sale of yarn and spinning of yarn—had purchased the weaving busi- 
ness of their Bristol, R. I., plant and leased the machinery from Collins 
and Aikman and would continue operations under the name of Bristol 
Worsted Division of Co-bar. 

In April of 1958 the Bristol Worsted plant shut down after bein 
in operation a little more than a year. Collins & Aikman canal 
they had no intention of resuming operations. The machinery was 
sold at auction and the building is presently up for sale. This closing 
resulted in the loss of jobs for 250 people. 

There was some mention Trade about the sale of this machinery 
going to other countries. I think yesterday the machinery of the 
Wanskuck Co. was going up for auction. I understand that at the 
auction held at Collins & Aikman—there were representatives from 
foreign countries there. I don’t know that the ecueaail should 
step in and say a loom is worth $300, we will give you $300, because 
these machines are going to other countries being set up in competition 
with our people here and probably being bought by money we are 
lending to these other countries. 

I think something should be done. I think they have served their 
purpose here, they have got their money out of them, and probably 
they should be scrapped. 

Recently the Queen Print Co. announced the discontinuing of opera- 
tions. This plant, formerly a division of the U.S. Finishing Co., was 
purchased in 1952 by the Comfy Manufacturing Co., of Balt‘more, 
makers of drapes and slipcovers. Result: another 250 people thrown 
out of work. 

Any industry that persistently generates such a high percentage of 
unemployment through curtailments and liquidations needs to be 
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strengthened and stabilized and should be given every possible assist- 
ance toward this objective. The mental attitude of the textile worker 
is disturbed by a sense of insecurity as to the future of textiles. We 


believe that Government action is needed in order to dispel this feeling. d 
Should there be any significant employment expansions in the fu- t 
ture, the industry will 


be faced with a grave problem of recruiting b 
skilled workmen. Many of our weavers and loom fixers have been 
forced to retire after their jobs were gone, and no replacements have 
been or are being trained for current or future demands for such 
skilled workers. In fact, it is quite likely that normal replacement ; 
needs may not be filled in the future, for training programs in the 

industry are the exception rather than the rule foley. Vocational 


training of textile workers at the high-school level is far from com- ; 
mon practice, and this weakness will become increasingly apparent 
unless we are to give up this industry to other areas or nations. ; 


Our own Rhode Island School of Design has just discontinued cer- 
tain courses in textiles for lack of students. That is one of the leading 
schools in the country. This we can’t afford to do, because textiles are 
still a chief source of our manufacturing employment, and other 
growth industries have not yet nearly made up for the losses we have 
suffered in this our largest Rhode Island industry. 

Senator Pastore. Let me ask you at this point, Francis, how much 
of this do you tie up with importations ? ; 

Mr. McEnvee. How much, I don’t know, but is a part. 

Senator Pastore. Do you think it is a substantial part ? 

Mr. McEnter. Yes, in some cases it is; it is, yes. 

Senator Pasrore. Well, I would imagine a mill wouldn’t close down 
just for the love of closing down. There must be some reason. I | 
realize in some instances you are up against those tax loopholes, where 
certain manipulators come in and buy up the tax loss in order to edge 
it off and get an existing profit in order to take advantage of existing 
laws. There has been some talk in the Congress that in no instance 
could they avail themselves of this unless a certain number of years 
had transpired of active operation so that wouldn’t be the motive for 
doing it. 

On the other hand, I should think there is something more substan- 
tial behind this. This is a very graphic recitation of what has been 
happening in one community, mill after mill—and these names are 
all familisr tome. Of course, it is beginning to happen in your State 
as well, Senator Thurmond. Here we are met with this serious situa- 
tion, with these mills that have been in existence for a long, long time 
closing down and putting people out of work which, in many instances, 
as you have already indicated, means workers who are above the 50- 
year age mark who find it pretty hard to readjust themselves to other 
vocations. 

Mr. McEnrer. Senator, some of these plants are, as you say, old 
plants and family owned. But Franklin Piicehe is a plant that had 
tremendous profits, and they sold out to Indian Head, and they closed 
it completely. : 

Senator Pastore. You mean Indian Head did that after they ac- 
quired it ? 

Mr. McEnrtee. Yes. 
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Senator Pastore. Did they move the operation ? 

Mr. McEntee. It was closed completely. The operations were not 
moved, except for a few jobs that might have been moved to the Phila- 
delphia plant, but that didn’t mean anything. This was a company 
that was bought, and at the time of the sale we were told there would 
be no change, they were going to continue in business, but 3 months 
later they seaed. 

On the assumption that the textile industry is not to be considered 
expendable our union has offered specific proposals to President Eisen- 
hower, through a letter sent by our President Pollock, including: 

(1) Purchase of surplus textiles for distribution to needy nations 
abroad, observing the same precautions as are used in the similar dis- 
tribution of agricultural surpluses. 

(2) Distribution of clothing to the needy in our own country, just 
as surplus food is now distributed. 

3) Reestablishment of textile stockpiles for our Armed Forces. 

tf Allocation of Government contracts to mills in distressed areas 
as an actual practice, rather than, as now, an inoperative theory. 

(5) Abolition of the two-price system for raw cotton. The present 
arrangement unfairly handicaps domestic textile producers both at 
home and abroad by permitting foreign competitors to buy American 
cotton at a far lower price. 

(6) A Federal research program to stimulate the growth and prog- 
ress of the textile industry, similar to that which has functioned for 
the benefit of the raw cotton industry. Such a program would study 
present and potential markets and thus point the way to new uses for 
textile products. It should also establish the long-needed fabric “li- 
brary” of woolen and worsted goods. 

(7) Adoption of a consistant and sensible tariff policy that would 
prevent the industry’s problems from being further aggravated. 

(8) The institution of a 35-hour basic workweek in the textile 
industry without reduction in wage. Some similar movement through- 
out American industry will be inevitable as automation increases. The 
textile industry is an appropriate starting point for these reasons: 

(a) The rapid and continuing shrinkage in employment and in the 
working hours of the employed has created an emergency requiring 
prompt relief. 

(b) Productivity in the textile industry has been rising at the rate 
of more than 5 percent a year, nearly twice the average for manufac 
turing as a whole. 

(c) Average hourly earnings in the textile industry as a whole are 
now $1.50, compared to the national industrial average of $2.05. There 
is no system of measurement—human or mechanical, social, or eco- 
nomic—that justifies such a disparity. 

We believe the preservation of this great industry is essential to 
the Nation’s safety and to the welfare of many thousands of its citi- 
zens. Government intervention and action is needed, and needed now. 

Senator, I have appended a list of the plants that were liquidated 
in Rhode Island since World War II, the average total of approxi- 
mately 15,394 people displaced by liquidations in Rhode Island. 

Senator Pasrore. That will be made a part of the record. 
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(The list referred to follows :) 


Rhode Island teavtile mills which have closed since World War II 





Normal 

Establishment employment 
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Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Mrernyk. I have one question I would like to raise about these 
smaller plants. You gave a number of illustrations and many more 
are listed here. What was the state of their equipment—were they 
fairly modern plants, or were they older plants? 

Mr. McEnrez. We can take the smaller ones you are speaking of. 

Dr. Mirrnyk. Yes; the ones you referred to specifically. 

Mr. McEnrtee. We refer to Atlantic Mills, Lorraine and those large 
ones. Atlantic Mills, Juilliard conducted a prreran of moderniza- 
tion of which the union was a part. We were lauded in the local press 
for taking part in that program. I think it proximated $3 million in 
modernization. 
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The Wanskuck Co. spent five to five and a half million dollars, and 
Franklin Process spent in modernization, also Queen Print. 

Dr. Mrernyx. I remember the Juilliard plant in particular, because 
when that announcement was made I wrote an article, and I said this 
indicates this mill is going to continue to operate a long time, and 
about 2 weeks later it went out of business. 

Mr. McEnres. That is right. 

Dr. Miernyk. You list 2 or 3 with 250 workers displaced, Collins 
& Aikman—— 

Mr. McEnrez. That was a modern plant, an ideal setup for worsted 
weaving. 

Dr. Mrernyk. You would say they were all generally modern? 

Mr. McEnree. Yes, sir. 

Senator, I have a worker here which I would like with your per- 
mission to put on the stand here. 

The document referred to, “The Closing of a Major Textile Mill 
in Providence and Its Effect on the Employees”, is as follows:) 


THE CLOSING OF A Major TEXTILE MILL IN PROVIDENCE AND ITS EFFECT ON THE 
EMPLOYEES 


The closing down of a major industrial plant in an area inevitably raises the 
question as to how this affects the community and what becomes of the workers 
who lost their jobs and livelihood. In the past 10 years a growing number of 
important textile mills have discontinued operations in Rhode Island. These 
closings have had a drastic effect upon the economy and working people of the 
State, and often a crippling effect upon the immediate community itself. 

While the general ill effects of a plant closing are never in doubt, factual in- 
formation on what becomes of the displaced workers and the problems they 
encounter in finding other employment can only be obtained through a thorough 
and systematic survey of the experience of the individual workers. 

With this in mind, and as providing a typical example of the subsequent 
experience of the displaced worker of a closed textile plant, the Rhode Island 
Department of Employment Security has conducted a survey of the former 
workers of one major textile plant in Providence which discontinued opera- 
tions in the fall of 1953. The survey was started in February 1956. 

The plant, which produced woolen and worsted cloth, was a branch of a 
nationally known concern and was one of the oldest and largest establishments 
of its kind in the area. When in full operation, this plant at one time employed 
as many as 2,500 workers, most of whom lived in the immediate vicinity of the 
plant. As late as May of the year in which it closed down, the mill employed 
some 2,300 workers. This was its final peak period. After this, the plant began 
to lay off its workers as it completed its last remaining orders. By September 
only 716 workers still remained on the payrolls. These remaining workers were 
terminated between October and November, when the plant finally closed its 
doors. 

The process of liquidation had been proceeding for the better part of the 
year, although there was a temporary spurt in employment during this time. 
Management informally made known about a year in advance that the plant was 
to shut down permanently. As consequence many workers sought and found 
other jobs. Moreover, the layoffs were gradual with the consequent result that 
at the time of the shutdown workers with low seniority were virtually all gone. 
As a result the residue of workers in the plant at the time of the closing were 
those who had low mobility because of age or skill. The high ratio of older 
workers to the total employed at the time of closing can in part at least be 
exnlained by the above factors. 

Most of the workers in the plant had been employed there for long terms of 
years. For many of them it was the only job they had ever held. As a group, 
these workers were typical of those found in any textile mill. The older and 
more experienced ones were in the skilled jobs such as loomfixers, weavers, 
fixers, menders, eXaminers, and dyers. These jobs usually call for extended 
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training and experience. The rank and file of the workers especially the women, 
were the semiskilled or less skilled operatives who make up the bulk of the 
work force of a textile mill—winders, spinners, twister tenders, gill-box tenders, 
combers, burlers, doffers, etc. While no formal skill to speak of is involved in 
these latter jobs, they still call for a certain amount of conditioning and op- 
erating efficiency which only comes with experience and qualifies one as a capable 
and experienced mill worker. 

In examining the character and experience of these workers, it should be noted 
that the permanent closing of a plant, especially one which had been operating 
in a community for a lpong period of time, is likely to affect a larger than normal 
percentage of workers in the higher age groups. This factor intensifies the 
seriousness of unemployment which arises from a plant shutdown, in that it 
causes a loss of jobs to workers who, even when semiskilled or unskilled, have 
developed special abilities in the particular plant which are lost when the plant 
closes. A closing also leads to idleness of many long term employees whose 
ability to find other and comparable employment is below average for all workers. 
These workers are normally among the most stable ones in the labor force, and 
thus find themselves separated from long-held jobs. 

In its study of the aftereffects of the closing of the plant, the Department 
of Employment Security sought to obtain certain essential information about 
the displaced workers, such as their sex, age, occupation, length of employ- 
ment at the plant, experience in finding other employment, and how their subse- 
quent jobs compared to the jobs they held at the closed plant in wages and other 
respects. 

The method used at first for obtaining the required information was a mail 
questionnaire sent to employees of the closed plant. As a rule, however, a visit 
by a field interviewer to the worker’s home was found necessary to complete 
the information required in the questionnaire. 

A total of 1,037 questionnaires were sent to former workers of the plant whose 
present addresses were available. Out of this number complete information was 
obtained from 716 workers by the end of the cutoff date of the survey, April 16, 
1956. This information was analyzed and summarized under a number of sig- 
nificant headings. The findings of this study are presented in the accompanying 
report. 


POST-SHUTDOWN EXPERIENCES OF DISPLACED TEXTILE WORKERS 
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Long tenure in a job carries with it certain advantages to the firm, the worker, 
and society. The firm saves some of the costs of labor turnover, develops a de- 
pendable labor force habituated to the practices of the plant, teamwork is more 
effectively developed and the work force acquires more rounded experience in 
the practices of the particular firm. A worker gains from steady employment 
both an assured income and the knowledge that he is assured a permanent job; 
he avoids the losses involved in the shifting from one job to another, and he is 
able to acquire experience and training which gives him a maximum value to 
the firm. Society gains by the more steady employment of the worker, whose 
overall productivity is higher because it is not interrupted by losses due to 
idleness. 

The benefits of steady employment cannot be gainsaid, but a worker who re- 
mains on one job for a long period of time is inevitably denied an opportunity 
to acquire skills other than those peculiar to the particular place of employ- 
ment. To some extent, the worker becomes specialized in his skills in terms 
of the needs of the particular plant. 

While such specialization is an advantage, it may become a serious problem 
to the worker if he should for some reason become separated from the par- 
ticular job. Moreover, the longer a worker is employed on one job, the less 
acquaintance is he likely to have with the general labor market. Consequently, 
the loss of employment by workers with long tenure at a particular plant is 
likely to be more serious than a dismissal of a worker with low tenure. At best, 
there is likely to be some loss of income because the worker will be compelled to 
accept employment at a lower skilled job. 

A group of 297 workers separated from their jobs because of the shutdown of 
the textile plant were employed from 5 to 40 years. The largest number, 21, were 
employed 15 years; the next highest number, 18, were employed 30 years in 
this plant. Third on the list were the 15 workers employed 15 years; and groups 
of 11 workers were employed for the following time periods: 12 years, 13 years, 
16 years, 23 years, and 35 years. At the extremes, 7 workers were employed 5 
years, and 1 worker had been with the company 40 years. 
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Many of these longtime workers sought other kinds of employment when the 
plant closed, usually after they tried to find a job at their former occupation. 
One of the workers who had been employed as a weaver for 30 years at the plant 
sought the same type of work and was able to obtain it for short periods in two 
different plants. He was, however, unable to continue his employment and has 
been out of work for 2 years. More fortunate was a pipefitter with 35 years 
seniority. He was able to transfer to another firm which purchased the closed 
mill and he has retained his job up to the time of the interview. Employees on 
maintenance jobs can more easily transfer to other kinds of firms, as their em- 
ployment does not always depend upon specialization. Employees laid off accepted 
other work. A winder with 30 years experience accepted to job at the Butler 
Hospital and when that institution shut down, he went to work as an attendant at 
the State hospitals. Another worker, a section hand who had worked for over 
35 years at the closed plant, accepted employment as a dishwasher and is now 
working as a janitor at one of the Providence city high schools. Another em- 
ployee with 27 years experience is now working at the Our Lady of Fatima 
Hospital. 

The effect of a shutdown upon the occupational position of workers might be 
noted. A loom fixer with 37 years tenure found a job as janitor. A twister em- 
ployed for 14 years is now working at a laundry. A woman employed for 33 
years as a French burler could find no employment for 2 years after the layoff, 
and finally accepted a job as a cleaning woman. A warper tender found work, 
after 9 months’ idleness, at the Rhode Island Hospital. A number of the workers 
laid off obtained employment in other textile plants. In some instances, these 
plants also shut down after several months, and the workers found themselves 
again seeking jobs. In other instances, the workers found jobs in the jewelry 
industry but complained of short hours of work. 

A number of the workers found jobs in the various industries in Rhode Island. 
In many instances, a period of lengthy unemployment was experienced before 
a new job was found. This may have in part been due to the reluctance of 
workers to accept lower-paying jobs before exhausting all possibilities of em- 
ployment at their old jobs; in part it may have been due to lack of recent ex- 
perience in searching for work; and in part it may be accounted for by the age 
of the group, many of them being in the older age brackets. 

Whatever may have been the reasons, the experience of these workers who 
can in no sense be charged with being “work shy” or unsteady employees indi- 
eates the difficulties and the tragedies suffered by workers displaced by the 
shutdown of a plant. 

As one examines the data on the experiences of the 297 workers, it is obvious 
that not only were they compelled to accept lower-paying jobs, but in the majority 
of cases they were unable to find steady employment. In view of the work history 
of the group, it cannot be held that these workers were not interested in steady 
employment; nor were these workers unwilling to move to other industries. 
Only slightly more than 21 percent of the workers remained in the textile in- 
dustry, but only 3 out of 49 workers who remained were able to find steady em- 
ployment. Few of the workers showed either unwillingness or incapacity for 
other work, but the overwhelming majority were denied steady employment. 
The experience of these long-term workers underlines the difficulties faced by 
workers separated from their jobs as a result of a plant shutdown. Not only do 
they face a serious downgrading in their new jobs, but they are likely to find it 
difficult to obtain steady work. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE WORKERS BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, AGE AND SEX 


Of the group of 716 displaced workers on whom complete information was 
obtained, 448 or 62.6 percent were women and 268 or 37.4 percent were men. 
This represents a considerably larger percentage of women than was to be 
found in the regular work when the plant was in operation. At that time, women 
made up on an average between 45 and 55 percent of all workers in the plant, 
although at various times during peak production the female percentage would 
go as high as 60 percent. Shortly before the plant closed, women made up 49 
percent of the 716 workers still remaining, or in about the same proportion 
as in the average textile plant, but considerably higher than the average of 
nearly 40 percent in all manufacturing employment in Rhode Island. (By co- 
incidence this latter number is the same as the 716 workers who completed the 
questionnaire for the survey.) Accordingly, the larger female percentage ap- 
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pearing in the surveyed group may be assumed to represent only a greater success 
in locating the displaced women workers and obtaining the required information 
from them. 

All of the 716 workers surveyed were over 25 years of age. This is in striking 
contrast to the entire work force in the Providence area, which shows 17.4 per- 
cent of all employed persons falling in the age group under 25. Only 121, or 
17 percent of the surveyed group, were under the age of 45, whereas in the total 
Providence work force this age group represented 63.7 percent. Of the surveyed 
group, 335, or 46.7 percent of the individuals were between the ages of 45 and 60, 
as compared to 25.2 percent for employed persons in Providence. In the age 
group from 60 to 64 the surveyed group showed 106 workers or 14.8 percent of 
the total; in the total Providence work force, only 5.2 percent fell in this same 
age group. Similarly the 65-and-over group made up 139 or 19.4 percent of the 
displaced mill workers, but represented only 5.2 percent of all workers in the 
area. In the combined age group 60 years and over, there were 245 workers 
or 34.2 percent of those reporting in the survey. In the general work force in 
the area, this age group made up only 11.1 percent. 

Briefly, then, it is found that for the younger age groups the proportions 
are much greater in the general work force in the area than those in the sur- 
veyed group, but that as we go up in the age ranges, the relative proportions 
as between the two compared worker groups are reversed. These comparisons 
further point up the fact that workers in a long established textile plant are 
as a rule long-service employees, the bulk of whom are in the upper or older 
age brackets. The fact that workers with the greater seniority, and hence 
those in the older ages, were retained longer in the layoff schedule would also 
result in a greater concentration in the upper age brackets of the workers who 
were available for the survey after the closing of the plant. 

As long as the older worker remains on his job, his possibility of being re- 
tained is enhanced because of his experience, training and knowledge of the 
work he acquires over the years. However, because of age he finds it more diffi- 
cult to find new employment due to the hiring limitations of many companies. 
Consequently, the kind of unemployment generated by a plant shutdown may 
mave more serious effects upon the older worker than unemployment caused 
by seasonal and even cyclical changes in economic activity. 

Of the 716 workers idled by the shutdown of the textile plant, only 12 indi- 
viduals, 3 men and 9 women, or 1.7 percent of the total, were employed in white 
collar occupations such as clerical and sales. The 36 workers listed as unskilled 
comprised 5.0 percent of the group. Of the remaining, 657 or 91.8 percent 
of the total were in the skilled and semiskilled classes: 472 or 65.9 percent in 
the semiskilled group; and 185 or 25.9 percent in the skilled group. Of the 185 
skilled workers, 102 were men and 83 women, with respective ratios of 55.1 
percent and 44.9 percent. The ratio of women in the semiskilled group was 
higher than that of the men. The 344 women were 72.9 percent of the group 
and the 128 men, 27.1 percent. 


Distribution of textile workers by major occupational groups and sex 
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Distribution of textile workers by age groups and sea 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS UNEMPLOYED AT TIME OF SURVEY BY AGE AND SEX 


The reemployment experience of the workers idled by the shutdown of the tex- 
tile plant was strongly influenced by age. At all age groups, the 352 unemployed 
represented 49.2 percent of the 716 persons answering the questionnaire. In the 
age group 25-29 years, only 1 worker, a woman, was unemployed at the time of 
the survey. In the 30-34 years, 10 out of 32 workers were out of work. In this 
group, however, there is a sharp difference in the experience of men and women. 
Of the 12 men in this group, only 1 was idle, while 9 out of 20 women were with- 
out jobs. It is difficult to account for the high ratio of unemployed in this group, 
but it may have been due to the actual withdrawal of a large number of the 
women from the labor market. In the 35-44 year group, consisting of 32 men and 
48 women, 15 women and only 1 man were still unemployed. 

The 45-49 year group was composed of 96 workers, 17 men and 79 women. 
There was a total of 31 workers idle at the time of the survey, but only 1 of 
them a man. It should be noted that under the age of 50, unemployment was 
largely concentrated among the women workers. In all the groups under 50 
years of age, the ratio of unemployed men was the highest in the 30-84 year 
group, with 8.3 percent of that group. 

In the age groups above 50, unemployment increases appreciably among men, 
but remains below the ratio of unemployed women workers. The 117 workers 
in the 50-54 year group was made up of 43 men and 74 women. The total unem- 
ployed in the group were 37.9 men and 28 women. The 9 men were 24.3 percent 
of the 37 without work; and the 28 unemployed women were 37.8 percent of the 
74 women in this age group. 

Women were heavily represented in the unemployed age group 55-59. Of the 
122 workers in this group, 26 were men and 96 women. Fifty-five persons, or 
45.1 percent of this group, were still without jobs when the survey was made. 
Only 4 of the 26 men were unemployed, but 51 out of 96, or 53.1 percent of the 
women, were still without jobs. While the percentage of men unemployed in 
the remaining age groups is much higher, it remains below the ratio of women. 
The age group 60-64 years was made up of 106 workers, 48 men and 58 women. 
There was a total of 64 unemployed, who constituted 60.4 percent of the total in 
the group. While the 18 unemployed men in the age group were only 37.5 per- 
cent of the total men in this age group, the 46 women were 79.3 percent of the 
women of this age. 

The amount and ratio of unemployment rises sharply in the age group 65-69 
years of age. Of the 97 persens, 55 men and 42 women, 90 were unemployed. 
None of the women in this age group had been reemployed, and only seven of the 
men. Of the 42 persons in the age group 70 and over, only 1 man was employed 
and no women. Despite this, however, it was found that the majority of the un- 
employed men in these older age groups were still seeking suitable employment. 
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As we examine the age distribution of the unemployed, it is obvious that the 
opportunity of workers being rehired is closely related to their age. The greater 
reluctance of employers to engage older workers initially from the labor market 
means that those who are permanently separated will find great difficulty in 
finding new employment. It is this factor which makes the closing down of a 
plant very serious to the economy and the community, as well as to the individual, 
for workers who would normally be retained are permanently laid off, and their 
opportunity of finding new employment becomes very difficult. 


Distribution of workers unemployed at time of survey by age and sex 
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DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED WORKERS BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 


The unemployed mill workers were most heavily concentrated in the semi- 
skilled classification. Of the 352 unemployed, 217 were in the semiskilled group, 
59 of whom were men and 158 women. The next highest group, the skilled, had 
84 individuals, 34 men and 50 women, among the unemployed. The unskilled 
comprised 41 workers, 11 men and 30 women. Five women in the clerical and 
sales group were without employment at the time of the survey, and 5 in the 
service industries, 4 men and 1 woman, were also without jobs. The high per- 
centage of semiskilled among the unemployed is related to the size of this group 
in the entire number of employed and unemployed who replied to the question- 
naire. 

It would seem that skill or lack of it were not important determinants of re- 
employment. This is borne out by a comparison of the occupational distribution 
of the unemployed to that of the total surveyed group at the closed plan. Of the 
716 workers, it was found that about 25.9 percent were in the skilled and about 
71.0 percent in the semiskilled and unskilled occupations, with the remaining 
3.1 percent scattered among the clerical and service occupations. The unem- 
ployed group showed nearly the same distribution: 23.9 skilled, 73.3 percent 
semiskilled and unskilled, and the remaining 2.8 percent in the clerical and 
service occupations. It is interesting to note that nearly these same percentages 
as to skill level are found among all production workers in the textile industry 
in Rhode Island. 


Distribution of unemployed workers by occupation and sex 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE WORKERS BY SEX AND THE NUMBER OF JOBS HELD 


The drastic effect of a plant shutdown can be noted in the reemployment 
experience of workers who were laid off. Of the 716 in the survey, 250 or 34.9 
percent had found no other employment 15 months after the plant shutdown. 
There were 81 men and 169 women in this group. The 81 men who did not 
find employment comprised 30.2 percent of the 268 men in the group. A some- 
what higher percentage of women failed to gain reemployment than men; the 
169 women in this group were 37.7 percent of the 448 women who provided in- 
formation on their work experience after the shutdown of the plant. 

Of the 275 workers who obtained 1 job after the shutdown of the textile 
plant, 116 were men and 159 women. The men comprised 43.3 percent of all 
men in the total group and the women 35.5 percent of all women. Those who 
obtained 2 jobs after their separation because of the closedown represented 112 
workers, 40 men and 72 women. They were 14.9 percent of all men and 16.1 
percent of all women. The 79 workers who obtained more than 2 jobs since 
their separation represented 11 percent of the total group. 

In looking over the experience of the workers who were laid off because of 
the shutdown, the important fact which stands out is the high percentage of 
workers who did not find other jobs. As the period in which these workers 
were unable to find jobs was one characterized by high employment in the 
State, it is obvious that many of these workers could not find employment be- 
cause of age or other disabilities, or because of the failure to seek other 
employment. The high ratio of workers without jobs 15 months after the 
shutdown again underlines the seriousness of a plant shutdown for the employ- 
ment prospects of certain workers. Many workers who gain specialized train- 
ing oftentimes are unable to transfer such skills to other plants, at least if 
employers believe that age or other disabilities offset their special experience. 


Distribution of textile workers by sex and the number of jobs held 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS PRESENTLY EMPLOYED BY PRESENT WEEKLY WAGES 


Of the 716 workers who answered the survey questions, 364 or 50.8 percent 
were employed at the time of the survey. Of the total employed, 160 were 
men who made up 59.7 percent of the 268 men in the group. Of the 448 women 
who replied, 204 or 45.5 percent had found other jobs. 

Of those who were employed, 48 or 13.2 percent of all those employed were 
working on jobs paying them on an average a greater amount than they had 
earned at the closed plant. In contrast to the few who gained in income, 316 
of the 364 workers experienced losses of income on their new jobs as compared 
with the amounts earned at the closed plant. No information on the magnitude 
of gain was obtained from 24 workers, or 50 percent of those who claimed that 
their new jobs paid more than they received at the closed plant. Of the 
remaining 24 workers, 9 gained less than $5, 11 between $5 and $10, 2 between 
$10 and $15, and 1 between $20 and $25. 

The losses in average weekly income were both more numerous and heavier 
than the gains. Of course, this group does not include the 352 workers who 
had not obtained employment at the time of the survey, and thereby lost all of 
their income. Twenty-one workers lost an average of $5 of income per week 
on their new jobs as compared with their earnings at the closed plant. Thirty- 
eight lost between $5 and $10. Men and women contributed almost the same 
number to these two groups. In the $10 to $15 loss group, comprising 59 
workers, 30 were men and 29 women. While there was only an absolute 
difference of 1 between men and women in this group, the percentage of men 
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in this group as a percentage of all men who lost income was 22.9 and the 
percentage of women in this group to all women who lost income was 15.6, 
Of the 55 workers who lost between $15 and $20, 17 were men and 38 women, 
Only 13 percent of all men who lost income were in this group and 20.6 percent 
of all women who lost income. 

In the group which lost between $20 and $25, there were 50 workers, 14 
men and 36 women. Only 10.7 percent of all men who lost income were iu this 
group, and 19.5 percent women. Thirty-two workers experienced losses between 
$25 and $30 a week, and there were 10 men and more than twice as many, 22, 
women in this group. Of the 24 who lost between $30 and $35 a week, 11 were 
men and 13 women; the group that fell in the $35 to $40 comprised 16 workers, 
equally divided between men and women. Those who lost over $40 were almost 
equally divided between men and women, 10 men and 11 women. 

The effect upon the workers in terms of wage loss was quite severe. Of 
the entire group 143 or 45.3 percent experienced an average loss in weekly 
earnings of over $20. The high losses experienced by workers who were re- 
employed at lower weekly earnings highlights the seriousness of a plant shut- 
down for employee welfare. The cause is obviously the loss of the special 
experience and skill that are acquired over time and for which the employer 
will pay suitably high wages. When these workers have to go to a different 
job, they may have to begin at the bottom of the ladder, as the better jobs are 
preempted by those with higher seniority at the new place of work. Many 
skills are not transferable, especially those of the semiskilled. Semiskilled 
workers may have a higher value to an employer for whom they have worked 
for some time. Such value is automatically destroyed by a plant shutdown 
and the worker is compelled to bear the loss of his former earning power. 


Distribution of workers presently employed by present average weekly wage 
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Distribution of workers presently employed by average weekly wage at 
A. D. Juilliard 
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Distribution of workers presently employed by average weekly wage gain 
compared to average weekly wage at A. D. Juilliard Co., by sex 





Cases Percent Percent 


Average weekly wage gain 


Male |Female Total | Male |Female} Total | Male |Female 
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Distribution of workers presently employed by average weekly wage; loss 
compared to average weekly wage at A. D. Juilliard Co., by sex 
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Cases Percent Percent 
Average weekly wage loss | 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE WORKERS BY AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE AND SEX 


The average weekly wages received by the 716 workers were almost all 
concentrated in the range from $50 to $89. Only 2 workers earned an average 
of less than $40 a week, and only 26 earned on the average between $40 and $49 
a week; these 2 groups were only 3.9 percent of the entire number. There 
were only 7 workers at the high end of the scale, 5 of whom averaged between 
$80 and $89 a week, and 2 over $100; these 2 groups comprised only 1 percent 
of the total number in the survey. Excluding 15 workers for whom information 
on average weekly earnings were not obtained, 686 workers fall in the group 
whose average weekly earnings were between $50 and $89. 

The most common wage group, $60 to $69, included 357 workers, 98 men and 
159 women. The 98 men were 35.9 percent of all men reporting, and the 159 
women in this group constituted 36.6 percent of all of the 448 women studied. 
While the percentage of men and women was almost the same in the wage 
range of $60 to $69, there was a much heavier concentration of women in the 
$50 to $59 group than men. The 150 women in this group were 33.5 percent of 
all women who reported, as contrasted with the 35 men who were only 13.0 per- 
cent of all the men reporting. On the other hand, men were much more highly 
concentrated, on a percentage basis, in the higher earnings groups. The 85 
men earning between $70 to $79 dollars on the average, were 31.7 percent of 
all men reporting, while the 81 women in this group represented only 18.1 
percent. The difference was even greater in the $80 to $89 a week group. 
Thirty-five men in the group made up 13.1 percent of all men reporting, and 
the 23 women were 5.1 percent of the reporting women. 
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The distribution of workers on the basis of weekly earnings shows that ] 
men workers are in the highest wage brackets, indicating their higher concen- 
tration in the more skilled occupations. 


Distribution of A. D. Juilliard workers by average weekly wage and sex 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RETIRED WORKERS BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 

Of the 103 workers retired, 56 were men and 47 were women; 1 woman was 

in the clerical and service group ; 3 men were in the service industries ; 30 workers, 
17 men and 13 women, were in the skilled trades; 62 workers, 29 men and 33 c 
women, were in the semiskilled occupations; and 7 men in the unskilled cate- ] 
gory. As one would expect, the largest group of the retired workers was in the } 

semiskilled group. There is no special significance in the distribution of retired 
workers among the various skill levels. The preponderance of the semiskilled ] 


among the retired is accountable by their numerical importance in the labor force 
and among the workers reporting. 


Distribution of retired workers by occupation and sex 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RETIRED WORKERS BY SEX AND INCOME FROM OLD-AGE 
AND SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE 


Of the 103 workers who retired after being laid off at the closed plant, 63 indi- 
viduals—38 men and 25 women—were drawing Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance. On the whole, the men under this program had built up more favor- 
able benefit rights than the women. Two of the women annuitants were draw- 
ing between $50 and $60 a month, which were the lowest benefits drawn by any 
of the others. Fourteen individuals—9 men and 5 women—drew between $60 and 
$70 per month; 17—9 men and 8 women—drew between $70 and $79; 13—6 men 
and 7 women—between $80 and $89; 16—13 men and 3 women—between $90 and 
$99 ; and 1 man over $100. 
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Distribution of retired workers by sex and income from old-age and survivors 
insurance 

Cases Percent Percent 
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Senator Pastore. Will you give us your name and tell us what you 
want to tell us ? 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD SPEAKS, TEXTILE WORKER, FRANKLIN 
PROCESS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mr. Speaks. My name is Bernard Speaks and I am a citizen of the 
city of Providence, I was born here and have lived here all my life. 
I worked at Franklin Process for 15 years, doing various jobs. I have 
been a machine operator, dye worker, and so forth. I thought I had a 
pretty good job there. I have six children, and my wife. 

Senator Pastore. Do you mind my asking how old you are? 

Mr. Speaks. 37. 

Senator Pastore. You worked there for 16 years? 

Mr. Speaks. 15 years, and when the plant was sold in December of 
last year, they said they would continue operating it and I thought I 
was pretty well set. 

Then in February of 1958 I was laid off, the plant closed down in 
March, and since then I have been unemployed. 

Senator Pastore. Have you tried to find work? 

Mr. Speaks. I have tried to find work, I have applications in dozens 
of places in the city and as yet I have not found work. 

Senator Pastore. What kind of work did you do in the mill? 

Mr. Speaks. I did various jobs, I was a dye machine operator, a 
chemical weigher, a dye weigher. 

eer Pastore. What did you do before you went to work in the 
Mull ¢ 

Mr. Speaks. Prior to that, I was working 4 months for the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. It was outside work and 
I didn’t care for that. 

i Pastore. Practically all your adult life you worked in the 
mill ? 

Mr. Speaks. The last 15 years. 

Senator Pasrorr. Has the employment security board been able to 
find you employment ? 

Mr. Speaks. No, I go down every week and collect my check and go 
upstairs and check with the employment board there, and they say 
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there is nothing. I see fellow workers that worked with me for years, 
and they are in the same category Iam. Some are worse off than I am, 
because some are a lot older than I am. 

Senator Pastore. How many people lost their jobs, do you know ? 

Mr. McEnter. 250, at Franklin Process. 

Senator Pasrore. Thank you, sir. 

The next witness is George E. Carignan. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. CARIGNAN, NEW BEDFORD JOINT 
BOARD, TWUA-AFL-CIO 


Mr. Carignan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is George E. Carignan, 386 Union Street, New Bedford, Mass., 
and I am the director and financial secretary of the New Bedford Joint 
Board of the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, in New 
Bedford, Mass. 

I have been employed by the union in New Bedford since May 1, 
1948. During the 10 years that I have been working in New Bedford 
the textile mill situation has gone from bad to worse. Thousands of 
textile jobs have disappeared resulting in many business failures and 
much suffering among unemployed workers. 

In May of 1948 in our organization we had 14,251 members. In May 
of 1958 our membership stood at 4,014. This indicates a loss of 10,237 
textile jobs in our organization over a period of 10 years. An addi- 
tional 1,000 textile jobs have been liquidated in New Bedford plants 
where we did not have the collective bargaining rights. 

A total of 11,237 textile jobs liquidated in the city of New Bedford 
from 1948 to 1958. Within the past few weeks the Wamsutta Mills 
has announced plans to close its New Bedford plant. This will mean 
an additional 1,200 jobs lost making the total 13,237 textile jobs lost 
in New Bedford during a 10-year period. 

You can well imagine the impact of this kind of a situation on the 
city of New Bedford. At present the total of unemployed workers in 
the area is over 10,000 or about 13 percent of the labor force in the 
area. 

The large plants that have closed in the past 10 years and their 
employment figures are as follows: 


Number of Year 
Plant production | liqui- 
workers dated 


Pierce Bros., Ltd............-- ptoksy scat 568 | 1949 

Firestone Textiles... -.-- , kee Stucke 1,593 | 1950 

Nonquitt Mill___-....----- 1,123 | 1950 

Nashawena Mills_...-----.----.-. ered 1,450 | 1952 
1 


Kilburn Mill. --- ,559 | 1953 


Gosnold Mills... -..---...--- iiccletbaiaKnin id "936 | 1954 
United States Rubber (Fisk Mill)--..---.--------- 818 | 1954 
Ls is nuuovhiintnan ces e6auc fahdieme ns aero . A 981 1958 
I RI DINE (OBIT ois ois 5 nn esi cen ob loc gtk d iA 1,200 | 1958 








In all of these plants that have closed the workers were approached, 
before closing, and they were requested to agree to increase their work- 
loads in all departments in the plant. In an effort to keep the plant 
in operation, increased workloads were put into effect. Spinners 
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whose workload for years had been 12 sides or less took upon them- 
selves the operation of from 22 to 24 sides. Weavers assignments were 
doubled. The textile workers definitely by their willingness to take 
on more work have shown their full sense of cooperation. However, 
it was to no avail because the plants finally went out of existence. 

Senator Pastore. Was this all satisfactory to management ? 

Mr. Cartenan. It was in negotiation with management. 

Senator Pastore. They agreed to it? 

Mr. Carienan. In the first instance, management proposed the in- 
creased workload. 

Senator Pastore. And through the process of collective bargain- 
ant reached agreement ? 

r. CartgNan. The people agreed to these conditions in negotia- 
tion, and they went into effect. 

Now, looking back before 1948 we find the same procession of cot- 
ton mill liquidations that are almost unbelievable. The period from 
1925 to 1948 witnessed the closing of more than 20 large mills in New 
Bedford. A list of those plants is attached hereto as appendix No. 1. 

In 1954 our organization made a survey of what had happened to 
the workers in a plant that had closed in 1952. The plant studied was 
the Nashawena Mills. We found that of a total employment of 1,181 
workers 314 workers had found employment in other plants that we 
ee It was estimated that an equal number had found other 
jobs in other plants in the city. Five hundred and fifty-three workers 
were either unemployed or had left the city to find work. There was 
no record of this 500. This is only a sample of one mill. It is safe 
to say that today in the New Bedford area, because of age or other 
reasons, liquidation and what have you, thousands of textile workers 
have been unemployed since their plant closed down, some as far back 
as 1948. 

Wages in the cotton-rayon division of the textile industry have been 
practically at a standstill since the end of World War II. Again in 
the spirit of keeping the mills in operation the textile workers have 
refrained from making any great demands for wages. 

In 1948 the textile workers wage scale and fringe benefits com- 
pared favorably with workers in other industries. Today with an 
average wage of $1.40 in cotton-rayon, we are close to the bottom of 
the industry wage scale in the country. 

The distressing aspect of this entire textile situation is the fact that 
with the great number of cotton-rayon mills that have closed down op- 
erations, the few that remain here seem to be in greater difficulty than 
they were 10 years ago. 

This is the problem that your committee has been appointed or 
instructed to study. It is my opinion that if no relief is granted to 
the textile industry soon it is only a matter of a relatively short period 
of time before the textile industry in this country is destroyed and the 
textile goods that we need will be produced by underpaid foreign 
workers. 

It is difficult for us to understand the announced closing of the 
Wamsutta Mills. This plant is owned and controlled by the M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, a textile company that operates several plants. The 
Lowenstein Co. acquired the control of the Wamsutta Mills in 1954. 
At that time the Lowenstein Co. assured the Wamsutta employees and 
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the people of New Bedford that they were buying the mill to keep it 
in operation. They stated that they were not mill liquidators and had 
never liquidated a plant in the history of the company. 

However, with all of these assurances from the Lowenstein Co. we 
now find that the company has announced that they will close the 
Wamsutta Mills. This announcement comes regardless of the fact 
that the operations of the Wamsutta Mills over the past 4 years has 
been profitable. 

According to the figures on earnings per share of the above com- 
pany released by the treasurer of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., on 
June 19, 1958, Wamsutta earned $0.56 per share after taxes in 1955, 
$0.14 in 1956 and $0.67 in 1957. Multiplying these figures by the num- 
ber of shares outstanding as of October 2, 1954, reveals that Wam- 
sutta’s profits after taxes amounted to approximately $521,000 in the 
past 3 years. There is appendix No. 2 attached on this subject. 

In 1957, Wamsutta’s earnings, after taxes, were at the rate of 7.1 
cents per dollar of investment, which.was substantially higher than 
the rate of return on net worth for the Lowenstein chain as a whole 
(3.7 cents). 

The rate of return on the value of Lowenstein’s investment in Wam- 
sutta was higher than the average return of net worth for all textile 
corporations in 2 of the last 3 years: In 1955, Wamsutta earned 5.9 
cents per dollar of investment, after taxes, compared to an average 
of 5.6 cents for the industry; in 1957, the Wamsutta return was 7.1 
cents per dollar of investment compared to the industry’s average of 
4.2 cents. 

Another indication of the value of the Wamsutta’s operation is fur- 
nished by the following record of prices for Wamsutta Mills stock : 

1. In August 1954, Wamsutta stock was reported to have been 
quoted at $914 on the over-the-counter market. 

2. M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., bought a majority of the Wamsutta 
stock from the Axelrod interests for $9.50 on August 27, 1954. As of 
January 1956, Lowenstein owned 94.4 percent of the outstanding stock. 

3. In the latter part of 1957, transactions were consummated in this 
stock at an average price of about $12,625. 

4. In December 1957 and again in June 1958, Lowenstein offered 
holders of Wamsutta stock $15 per share. 

It is amazing to us that in the face of the profitable operations of 
this plant that the Lowenstein Co. is closing its operations. This 
should be of great interest to your committee. Why should a plant 
that has been profitable, a plant that has produced a premium quality 
product for generations, a plant where there is an abundance of 
skilled workers—why should a plant of this type be closed ? 

There must be reasons and in my opinion this Senate subcommittee 
should investigate these reasons. The investigation could disclose 
some of the problems of the textile industry, and some of the facts 
that you are looking for. It may well be that the Wamsutta is being 
closed because the M. Lowenstein Co. will derive some tax savings in- 
ducement. Within recent years many important textile mills have 
been closed with consequent losses of thousands of jobs because finan- 
cial speculators have been able to make quick profits at the expense of 
the Federal Government. 

The impact of textile mill closings on the city of New Bedford has 
been terrific. The number of small business failures (stores, etc.) has 
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been great. However, the deep anxiety suffered by the workers in the 
textile industry is the most disturbing element in this entire deplorable 
situation. 

I have here a couple of workers that come from the plant, and if 
there is no objection on your part, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
them give a brief statement. 

Senator Pasrore. Before they do, Mr. Carignan, did Wamsutta 
management give any reason for that? 

Mr. Carienan. There were several reasons quoted in the newspaper 
and the press. One was the importation of Japanese goods, and that 
is another thing that is somewhat surprising to us. ‘The M. Lowen- 
stein Co., it has been publicly reported, have bought Japanese fabrics 
and brought them into this country and finished them at their finish- 
ing plant in Rock Hill, S.C. That is a report that has been made in 
some quarters, so that it seems to us surprising that they use that as 
one of their reasons. 

Senator Pasrore. Are there any questions ? 

Dr. MrernyKk. No questions. 

Senator Pastors. We will hear your witnesses. 

Mr. CariaNan. The first I would like to have you hear is Mr. John 
Gonsalves, who has worked in textile mills nearly all of his life. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN GONSALVES, TEXTILE WORKER, 
NEW BEDFORD 


Mr. Gonsatves. I live at 315 Tinkham Street, New Bedford, Mass. 

Now, for two specific reasons I am starting with a date. Now, when 
I started to work in No. 2. Manomet Mill in 1917, which was a peak 
year in the number of plants in the textile that was operating in New 
Bedford, and the number of persons employed, at that time there was 
about 30 plants, and there was approximately 35,000 persons employed 
at that time. 

I worked there from 1917 to 1923, and the plant liquidated. Now, 
that plant employed roughly, for the 2 shifts, about 1,200 persons. 

In 1923, we were thrown out cold. Then I went a year and a couple 
of months on odd jobs. I got a spare job with Fisk Tire in 1924 
and 1925 and part of 1926. Then in 1926 I went to work at the Nasha- 
wena plant “B”, the one that closed in 1923 that the Nashawena Corp. 
took over. Now, I was at the Manomet plant 7 years. When the 
Nashawena took over the Manomet plant in 1926, that went along for 
practically 7 years, and in 1933 they folded up. ‘That plant, I believe, 
had 750 to 800 persons employed at.the time they were thrown out of 
work. 

Now, in most of these textile plants, the average age runs between 45 
and 56, so you see that the majority of these people, when they were 
thrown out like that, they had a tough time getting a job. 

Then for the next 6 years I did like a lot of others, went on WPA, 
and what have you. Then I started working at the Nonquitt Mill in 
1939. That mill employed at one time over 1,500 persons, but was 
liquidated in 1949, so you see that from 1926 to 1949 was where the mills 
of New Bedford took a slide down the plank, and from 35,000 employ- 
ees in 1917—well, in textiles, if you say 2,300, you are going about the 
limit, now. 
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Then I had to take what I could get in the next 2 or 3 years. I got 
called into the Nashawena “A” plant, into the weave room. Now, that 
is a department I never wechit in before. I went in the weave room ‘ 
there, and I worked until the early part of 1953. 

I believe Nashawena threw out about 900 persons at that time, by 
liquidating. 

From that time on, any person that was out of a textile job, over 40, 
they had a tough time getting a job. 

Senator Pastore. When were you laid off last ? 

Mr. Gonsatves. Early in 1953, at the Nashawena. 

Senator Pastore. And have you worked since ¢ 

Mr. Gonsatves. No. 

Senator Pastore. How old are you, Mr. Gonsalves? Do you mind 
telling us? 

Mr. Gonsatves. You won't fall out of the chair, will you? 

Senator Pastore. I hope not. 

Mr. Gonsatves. I am 70, but I am willing to go on a job tomorrow, 
if you have one forme. Have you? 

Senator Pastore. No; but if I had one, you could have it. I like 
your spirit. 

Mr. Cartenan. Mr. Simas. 


STATEMENT OF MANUEL C. SIMAS, TEXTILE WORKER, 
NEW BEDFORD 





Mr. Srmas. Mr. Senator, my name is Manuel C. Simas. I live at 
102 Jarry Street, New Bedford. I am president of Local 593, Textile 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO. Local 593 is composed of about 
11,000 workers who are employed at the Wamsutta Mills. I am ap- 
pearing before you today to try to give you some information that will 
help you in your study of the problems of the textile industry in this 
country. 

Some of these problems must be involved in the closing of the plant 
by the Lowenstein Co. Here is a plant which throughout the past 
years the workers have fully cooperated in an effort to make the Wam- 
sutta Mills a moneymaking plant, and according to the financial 
report it seems that the workers succeeded in their efforts. We took on 
increased workloads, we refrained from making requests for substan- 
tial wage increases, all this at a time when the cost of living was 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 

On the other hand, we read in the reports of the Lowenstein Co. that 
in 1955 the company paid $692,000 in salaries and bonuses to 9 of the 
executives. We also find that in the Wamsutta plant, bonuses were 
paid to the supervisors each year. 

I, for one, sincerely hope that your committee will quickly find some 
way in which relief shall come about. It is our sincere hope that some 
program can be developed to keep the Wamsutta in operation in New 
Bedford. 

In 1954, Lowenstein bought Wamsutta. We called a meeting of 
all the workers. At this meeting we were told that Lowensteins 
were in business for 50 years or more, and never in their history had 
they liquidated a mill, and he said as long as the mill made a profit 
he would never close the plant or move it elsewhere. 
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Today, a few months back, he put a poster in every department stat- 
ing that he was closing down the mill and moving south because the 
Japanese were coming into the country and he was forced to move 
south. I hope that something can be done. 

Senator Pastorr. Are you working now ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir, at Wamsutta Mills. 

Senator Pastors. How long have you been working there ? 

Mr. Sms, Twenty years, next month. 

Senator Pastore. Your age is what? 

Mr. Simas. My age is 56. I started at 14 working in the mill. 
The Wamsutta Mill shut down around Christmas. It is running out 
gradually. Every week they are laying off help, every week. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you. 

Mr. Doolan. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD F. DOOLAN, MANAGER, JOINT 
BOARD, TWUA 


Mr. Dootan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Edward Doolan, I am vice president of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO, mis « manager of the TWUA Joint 
Board in Fall River, Mass. 

What some of my colleagues have told you today about the plight 
of the textile workers and the industry in New Bedford, Woonsocket, 
Providence, and Pawtucket and in the south county area of Rhode 
Island is typical of what has happened in Fall River. If there is 
any distinction between those cities and my own, it can be summed up 
in one brief sentence. In Fall River it is even worse. 

Beyond filing a list of more than 125 textile mills which have closed 
down since 1946 in the State of Massachusetts alone, I am not going 
to belabor the subcommittee with any other statistics except the 
following. 

In 1920, the city of Fall River was the home of 108 plants employing 
approximately 30,000 textile workers. Today in 1958, approximately 
one generation later, it has a total of 13 textile mills employing about 
6,000 people. 

From my point of view, this situation says more about what has 
happened to the textile industry in New England than all of the 
many charts and tables your subcommittee has already received, and 
I am not minimizing their value. I repeat that there once was 108 
mills employing 30,000 workers in my city of Fall River. There were 
the Kerr Mills, American Thread Co., Borden Mills, Howard Manu- 
facturing Co., Luther Manufacturing Co., and they are all gone now, 
and so are the Narragansett, Shawmut, River Mills, Velveray, Navaho, 
and all the rest. 

There are 13 mills with only 6,000 workers left. These facts under- 
line the impact which a one-sided tariff policy has had upon the textile 
industry. 

It points up the damaging effect which a two-price cotton system has 
had upon our cotton manufacturers. It puts the spotlight upon the 
tax loopholes which have allowed looting of going textile mills for no 
other purpose than to make a quick dollar. It illustrates the failure 
of textile management in many areas, the neglect of research and of the 
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development of new products and new uses for traditional textile prod- 
ucts and its inability to expand or even hold its own markets, or old 
markets. And it points a long-accusing finger at the present adminis- 
tration. Not only have its policies dealt a series of damaging blows to 
the textile industry, its workers, and the communities involved. 

The administration has stifled the area redevelopment bill, which 
was the first constructive move made in the direction of remedying 
some of the damage the White House policies have inflicted upon us, 

An entire region of our Nation has been plagued by the chronic sick- 
ness of the industry. This condition can’t be tolerated if the adminis- 
tration is not to risk the possibility that the sickness will spread to the 
rest of our economy. The textile industry has demonstrated that it 
can’t pull itself up by its bootstraps. The present administration 
has demonstrated it has no concern for the textile industry, or the 
people and communities who depend upon it for their livelihood. To 
the White House, the textile industry 1s merely a pawn to be used in 
foreign policy. They are too preoccupied with corporate interests, to — 
show consideration for the hundreds of thousands of human beings 
whose welfare is jeopardized by the recession. The only place for us 
to turn is to Congress. You gentlemen and your colleagues in the 
Senate and House of Representatives have a responsibility to bear in 
this matter. Management can’t act effectively in this situation. 

Many of its problems are the direct result of administration policy 
and are beyond its control to remedy. The administration in turn 
is indifferent to our plight. When such a vacuum exists, Congress 
must move to protect the general welfare and must provide leadership 
which the administration has failed to exercise in this area. 

I implore you not to shirk this responsibility for the future of the 
entire region and the people who live in it depend upon your help. 
The Textile Workers Union of America has offered a formula for 
action. We don’t say it is foolproof or perfect. We believe in any 
other proposals aimed at the common target of reviving and rebuilding 
the textile industry. 

Senator Pasrore. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? 
Thank you very much. 

Now, according to our list we have six other witnesses. We have 
John S. Slaby, Upton Hillelson, Mr. Pomeroy, Stanton Smith, Mr. 
John Eliot, and Mr. Kelsey. If anyone has any reason to testify 
a little sooner, I will be glad to hear it. If you are all going to stay, 
anyway, we will keep going the way we are. 

Allright, Mr. Slaby, you are next. 

Mr. Canzano. You have been asking union witnesses to explain to 
you what the imports meant to us as an industry, but we haven’t an- 
swered directly. Since our fellows are through, let me give you that. 

The answer has been given by the employers. When, within an in- 
dustry, a foreign competitor can make your finest yarn and sell it to 
you at a very cheap price, as soon as that yarn is turned into cloth 
or selling articles and it is priced so low, you can’t then make coarse 
goods and sell them higher, so that while 3 percent, and I am sorry 
none of the employers developed this, if 3 percent of textiles may be 
our only imports and it is the finest goods we make for the industry, 
and they sell for $3, let’s use that for a figure, you can’t sell goods in 
America that should bring a price of $3.25 a yard because your finest 
goods have reached a maximum of $3. 
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Senator Pastore. In other words, if you can sell a Cadillac for 
$3,000, how can you sell a Ford for $5,000. 

The only reason I asked that question, Mr. Canzano, was this, be- 
cause we have had a very graphic recitation here on the part of the 
labor representatives reciting mill after mill that have closed down— 
mills well known to me and to this community. I have assumed 
maybe not as emphatically or with the same degree of acceleration 
as has happened in the South, but if this persists it is apt to happen 
there later as time evolves. 

I merely wanted to tie it up with the things over which we have 
jurisdiction, you see. There is nothing that I can do. I don’t see 
anything that the Congress could do. We could ask a lot of ques- 
tions, but if Wamsutta is making money or not making money, and 
they decide to close the mill, while I don’t applaud it, while I feel 
there should be community interest, a sense of possession, a sense of 
belonging, we in Congress can’t make people stay where they don’t 
want to stay, and we can’t keep businesses active where they want to 
close down. I repeat I don’t applaud it, I don’t agree with it, but 
the fact of the matter is that as a branch of the Government, I ques- 
tion what we would do about that, you see. 

If it is a question of a tax gain, that could be explored. Again, 
it isn’t part of our function here, jurisdictionally. It is part of our 
responsibility, possibly, to get into it and take the proper recommen- 
dations to the appropriate committee, but I merely wanted to tie these 
closing downs with some of the things over which we might have 
some jurisdiction, and if these mills are closing because of foreign 
competition, we want to know it. If they are being shut down be- 
cause it is more attractive to absorb a tax loss than to keep a busi- 
ness going, we want to know it, you see, but if a mill is making a 

rofit, and it decides to close down or constrict its action, I don’t 

now what we can do, if they are doing it legally. 

That is the only thing I wanted to tie up with his graphic dramatic 
recitation we have had of mill after mill, by the score, closing down 
in a community in a period of the last 10 years, and this is common to 
New Bedford and Fall River, as well. 

Mr. Smiru. You asked if anyone would like to testify. I have to 
leave and I have very short testimony. 

Senator Pastore. All right, why don’t you sit down there, Mr. 
Smith, and we will hear you now. 


STATEMENT OF H. STANTON SMITH, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
MOORE FABRICS, INC., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Mr. Smiru. Thank you. 

My testimony is informal. We have a wealth of data before you. 
My name is H. Stanton Smith, and I am the vice president and 
general manager of a small] textile mill that makes elastic narrow 
fabrics. You have such a wealth of material, and, as you know, I 
have had considerable correspondence with you about the matter 
and I know what you gentlemen think. I would like to say to the 
Senator from South Carolina that I think his great State and North 
Carolina likewise are on the threshold of a deluge of troubles if 
something is not done immediately in the way of checking imports. 
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I want to dramatize, with apologies to our stenographer here, because 
this relates to my business. I am going to talk just about my business. 
I have a little garment here brought out in Pawtucket, the shoppers 
world—some of you will recognize it. It is marked “Made in Japan”; 
it has a price tag on it, 43 cents. I am interested in it because it has 
ieces of elastic in it—that is my business. Berkshire are interested 
in this part, Coates and Clark are interested in the thread, but I am 
interested in the elastic. 

I picked that up about 8 months ago, and I said to myself, “I think 
I will watch this thing, because it is in my business,” and I noticed 
among my customers a decline in certain parts of their business and 
a change in the industry taking place which resulted in lower and 
lower business for us. 

I asked a short time ago what the lowest price brassiere would be 
in the United States, and I was told by the secretary of the association 
in New York that American manufacturers couldn’t put one out for 
less than 60 cents retail, and averaged about $1.25 to $1.50 each, that 
I knew, but I wanted to find the lowest price. Here we have one 
at 43 cents retail against the best possible effort of the lowest cost 
American manufacturer in the neighborhood of 60 cents, in the 
American market averaging $1.25. 

Now, I have the following information. This brassiere came from 
Japan. This current year Ji apan is going to send into this country— 
this movement started very gently with just a few brassieres at a 
time. This year there will be 600,000 dozen coming in, which is 
7,200,000. From Hong Kong there will be 500,000 dozen, and that 
will constitute 40 percent of the American market. That is the point 
I want to drive up now— it isn’t peanuts any longer. Forty percent 
of the American market is a very large share of any market. This 
isn’t the end. Next year it is very apt to be 60 or 70 percent of the 
market, because the flood has started, and I don’t know what in the 
world is around to stop it. 

I have an article here from the Women’s Wear Daily, September 4, 
1958, headline, “Hong Kong Bra Calls For Extra Work Shifts.” It is 
a very interesting article to me because it points to the times. It says 
this factory, among other things, has no direct trade with the United 
States through exporters who supply their own trademark labels— 
incidentally they are copies of American goods. The articles manu- 
factured for the United States market are in the main made accord- 
ing to importers’ specifications. Some exporters, however, alter 
standard styles, and so forth. Factories just received 2 fairly large 
contracts that call for the production of 30,000 dozen a month, assum- 
ing extensions to the plant, etc. 

Mr. Ching intimated the average price of the firm’s brassieres is $2 
per dozen in the United States valuation. 

The association in the United States says the average value of this 
is $15 a dozen, as against $2 a dozen for those made over there. 

This will make a profound change in a segment of the industry which 
will affect us. 

Senator THourmonp. If I may interrupt, it is $2 compared with $15. 

Mr. Smrru. That is right, a dozen. 

Senator THurmonp. And where are those made ? 

Mr. Smirn. Hong Kong, British Crown Colony. 
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It is simply impossible competition. 

Now, they move up. They start with the lowest price garment. As 
was illustrated here by the man in the worsted trade telling you where 
they pick one thing, and having dominated that, they move into an- 
other field. There are various grades of garments. They are now mov- 
ing into the higher priced garments from the lower price, and they 
will kill the industry right off. 

Incidentally, there are a substantial number of operations in the 
Southern States assembling brassieres and women’s foundation gar- 
ments, so they will feel it there as well as the manufacturers of 
materials like myself. 

I think I feel sorry for the women in Hong Kong who come in to run 
these sewing machines. Maybe they need direct help from the United 
States Government, but I don’t think that they need to be given a few 

nnies an hour to put out hundreds and possibly thousands of ao 
roin jobs in the United States, when I realize, and I think you do, too, 
that the benefits of the transaction are not going to them, except mere 
crumbs off the table, but are going to some exporters whose profits will 
probably be 300 or 400 or maybe 1,000 percent on the investment, 
whereas the manufacturer in the United States has a hard time to make 
4 or 5 percent on his investment. These quick change artists will g° 
over there and take advantage of that cheap labor and dump it into the 
United States to the detriment of American jobs and for their per- 
sonal enrichment. I do not consider that in buying these we are really 
helping the people of Hong Kong, or of Japan, for that matter, if 
that is our mission in life. 

Senator Pastore. Then, just as you pointed out, Mr. Smith, of 
course, you finally get to a point of no return. It is a question of how 
much you can absorb in the American economy. 

Now, I suppose that a half of 1 percent or 1 percent might have a 
psychological effect in depressing the price market, and yet it might 
not be too damaging, but then it grows and it grows and it grows. It 
then gets to the point Mr. Canzano has mentioned, that because of the 
cheaper labor cost, they can send over a better product that sells more 
cheaply than our inferior product here, which is naturally because you 
have to pay more money to put it out. Finally, you can’t absorb it any 
more, and you will find out you actually have made your own industry 
extinct. 

Why this isn’t being watched more closely, and why we have across- 
the-board agreements when we ought to be more selective of what we 
are doing is a puzzle to me that I tell you very frankly it is hard to 
understand. 

I do hope this, and I want to say this with all the emphasis that I 
can. I realize that the reciprocal trade act was continued for 4 

ears. I realize, too, that there are some people who are not wholly 

1appy about that, but some thought maybe the best way to teach 
some people a lesson was to not extend it at all. In my humble 
opinion, I suppose that might have been against the future interest 
of the country, but I won’t get into that debate. I hope it served to 
alert those who carry the responsibility as to what the problem is, 
and from now on in will be a little more careful. I think it is a sad 
situation that if we do have a quota it has to be instituted by a foreign 
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government to tell them to have them tell us about how much they are 
going to send in. 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t think we should stand for it for a moment. 

Senator Pasrorn. I will tell you frankly, I don’t see the interest 
of the American people being exercised properly. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Now, I want to go on to show we get whipsawed from two directions. 
I just lost a customer worth about $200,000 a year to us, to a small 
company. That is quite a lot of business. 

We had it quite a while, and I couldn’t find for a while why we 
lost him. Finally, not relying on talking with the employees, I talked 
with the president of the company, and he informed me in the course 
of establishing a plant in West Germany he became interested in a 
source of supply over there for some of the products he had bought 
from me. He was very fond of our products; he wouldn’t allow him- 
self to be turned away. They had done a good job for him and 
they wouldn’t substitute anybody else, anybody that supplied these 
particular items he insisted must be the same as ours, so . gave this 
chap over there our product that he was buying and he finally got 
them to copy it exactly. He gave it to me and I acknowledged it was 
a copy. 

e gets now imported and landed in New York an item for 1034 
cents a yard that the very best I could do, sucking in a deep breath 
and closing my eyes, was 15 cents a yard. I had to give up, there 
was no fight at all, and I acknowledge it to him. I find out, in de- 
fending himself—he was a little ashamed of himself, however, he has 
his own pocketbook to look after, I suppose—he told me the West 
German Government was subsidizing the export of this particular 
kind of elastic fabric, and I heard the figure was as high as 40 percent. 
I don’t know for sure, but I know positively there is a joey. 

Now, not only is it impossible for me to turn around and sell an 
elastic fabric in Germany because of a tariff barrier they have, but 
we lower ours so they can come in here, something like 40 percent 
under the very best that we can do. 

Getting it from two sides like that, we can’t last long. I imagine 
we are among the last of the Mohicans. 

Our friend in Canada—we had some customers in Canada, and they 
raised their tariff on our products so we can’t sell in Canada any 
longer. Not only were their costs something like 20 to 25 percent 
lower than ours, but they wanted a spread of 40 to 50 percent between 
the cost of our products and those made in their country. 

In other words, it isn’t a game in which you can play on an even 
basis. In any of these companies, not only do they have low-priced 
goods of their own, but they want us to hurdle a tariff barrier, if we 
can do it, which we can’t, and have a spread of around 40 or 50 per- 
cent on equal garments. It is ridiculous. 

Now, there is one other thing that I want to throw before the com- 
mittee. 

I found from West Germany a piece of machinery that I liked, and 
I paid $1,000 apiece for some of these machines. They were not 
duplicatable in the United States, there was nothing exactly like it 
for our industry, so something like a year after I had it, 6 or 7 months, 
I had a visitor from Barcelona who came over here and was running 
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a plant like mine in Spain and wanted to know if he could go through 
the plant. I was delighted to take him through. When we came to 
these machines he pointed to them, a light of interest came up, and 
he said, “I have those, too.” 

When we got to the office I said to him, “You have those; how much 
did you have to pay for those in terms of American money?” This 
was done through an interpreter, by the way. After a little bit of 
figuring he came out with a figure a little over $500, and I began to 
wonder where my $500 had gone, because I realized the manufacturer 
had received no more money for his machinery from that chap than 
he had from me, an equal amount. 

mee somewhere in between the United States got the short end of 
the deal. 

In other words, I would take those things and row them across the 
Atlantic myself for $100 apiece, they are not very big, so it isn’t a 
question of transportation cost. Somewhere in there we are getting 
the wrong end of the deal when we try to improve ourselves. I won’t 
do anything like that again until I came to the bottom of it. 

I had a man in from Norway, he had 

Senator THurmonp. Did you say you paid how much for your 
machines ? 

Mr. Smiru. $1,000. 

Senator THurmMonpD. And the fellow from Spain paid $500? 

Mr. Smiru. When he bought them for use in Barcelona. 

I had a man in from Norway yesterday and took him through the 
plant and we got talking about a Swiss loom. I asked him how much 
the loom would be to him imported into Norway and he said about 
$2,300. If I want to buy an equal loom from the same source it would 
cost between $5,500 and $6,000. I don’t know why yet, and I don’t 
know whether I am interested to try and find out or not, but I cite these 
things to show you that the United States is the fall guy for these 
operations in several different directions, and we can’t afford it to 
quite that extent. 

I want to conclude, Senator, but I do say this from a background of 
knowledge: During World War II, I had an unusual opportunity to 
know a great deal about the narrow fabric business and the capacit 
of the United States to produce it. I was in daily contact with Bo 
Stevens’ office. I was the representative of the largest narrow fabric 
company in the world; I knew his problems in procuring narrow 
fabrics for the military as well as civilian, and I make the statement 
now, categorically, that the United States is not prepared to turn out 
as many narrow fabrics today as they were during World War II—I 
should say by about a half. If we come to an all-out struggle, there is 
going to be severe suffering somewhere. We have decimated the 
industry by not protecting it reasonably to the point where our own 
usage of the industry is in jeopardy, in an emergency. I know that 
to be a fact. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith; we appreciate 
your coming. 

Now in order that we may determine whether or not it might be 
necessary to get into an evening session here, because we must con- 
clude today, I am anxious to get through today. 
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We have a list here. Is there anyone here to testify excepting: | 
John S. Slaby, John Eliot, Mr. Hillelson, Mr. Pomeroy, Mr. Kelsey, | 
and Mr. Brown ? 

We will have a 5-minute recess, and then we will resume. 

A short recess was taken.) 
Senator Pastore. All right, I think we can begin. 
Mr. Slaby, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN S. SLABY, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Suasy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I heard 
the testimony of the employers all morning and also the Textile 
Workers Union representatives all afternoon. I started to work in 
the cotton mills—Manville Jenckes—where there were killings back 
in 1920, after the First World War. I was at the age of 14 years old, 
then, and I worked in the textile mills up to 1941. 

I have had the experience and know-how and study of the textile 
industry as a worker and also as a student of economics. 

I made that as a hobby, because I personally believed in what I 
have seen. I didn’t ask somebody to tell me, I didn’t ask the news- 
papers or anyone else to give me their opinions. I try to draw my 
own conclusions. 

I am not an educated man; I haven’t even graduated from grammar 
school. However, I want to say this here and now, that because of 
our economic depressions in 1921 and 1929, I have said, and I will 
repeat here, it has caused more difficulty in the textile industry than 
any other factor in our country in them days, and I will say here and 
now that the textile industry and its representatives, as far as the 
labor organizations go—I am not getting personal—but I did hear 
what was said here. Back in 1932, when I was listening to the orators, 
the economists, representatives of government, and so on, tell us, the 
general American public, I sat home after a day’s work and won- 
dered what they knew about economic depressions. I was wondering 
whether they knew what the word “depression” meant, and who 
they were talking about when they were talking about economic 
depression. 

In my way of thinking, the economic depression means the people 
in the land in which they live, and certainly the American free enter- 
prise and the world free enterprise is certainly one which we have 
to watch very carefully because of what is going on in Europe today, 
and the lifeblood, in my opinion, of the American free enterprise, and 
what is going to be in the future is money. 

Now, we have talked about money all morning, that is the cost of 
products, and so on. I am certain that each and every one of us in 
this room, and I wish the textile people were here—this meeting was 
called for them. I am not a representative of the textile workers, 
and I am not representing the textile workers today, but I am very 
much interested in it, and I know and I will believe it until it is 
proven otherwise to me that it was not the textile industry, and many 
others were the cause of our economic ills of the country, and I know 
as many of us know here that the ills were not cured. I am not going 
to bore this committee with any statement that I could make and the 
many articles that I have written to some of the leaders of our Nation. 
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ing: | I will go back to 1932, and I was at that time a silk weaver. In 
ey, | 1926, I earned anywhere between $40 and $42 a week. According to 
our inflationary dollar today, that same money that I earned then 
I would have to have at least $80 to buy the same amount of goods, 
commodities or what have you. 

In 1932, I was working for $16 and $17 a week, 55 hours. I heard 
over the radio by some of our economists, and the men who were the 
educated men, that for your dollar you can buy more today than you 
could in 1926. They were wondering why we didn’t buy more, they 
were accusing people of hoarding money. I want to say that I, when 
I earned $20 a week, I wasn’t Toate it, and if I didn’t buy, it 


. ‘wasn’t because I was saving, it was because it was all the money I 

Pe, ot. 

= , Now, whether that yard of cloth in 1926 to me was worth 5 cents 

ck a yard as a weaver and later on it was worth 21% cents, it is like 

d, the value of the dollar, the dollar we are talking about at the present 

| time, that dollar naturally doubled its value insofar as buying power 

le ' ‘because the laboring man was doing the work for half the money that 
| he was getting in 1926, and so on. 

I ' Now, I am accusing, or saying that the textile industry was the 

S- | cause of our economic depression, and I want to show pictures or 

'Y | statistics that were in a newspaper back in 1933. This is the U. S. 
Daily. I want to show this committee, and I want to explain my 

1 | _ thinking of what depression means. 

»f Here we have in 1926 wages and rates of pay. Let’s never run 


away from the fact that the employer can sell for less. If he is 
2 paying higher wages, he can’t do it. 
d | Every time the employer cut wages, he was able to sell for less. 


PENRO TR LS 


°F Now, I am going to get into what I wanted to start saying about 
P| eleaning house in our own country, and that is the textile industry in 
i - our own country. The textile industry in our country since 1928 has 
°2 been moving South. Plant after plant moved their machinery down 
’ oa South and the workers down South were working for $5 and $6 a week 
pa when the employee in this part of the country was getting $14 and $15. 
He was sweeping a floor making $14 a week, and I was sweeping a floor 


. and making frames in J. & P. Coates for $22.50 a week, when more 
and more of the cotton employers moved into the South—and I want 

to make clear we weren’t fearing the Japanese competition, the Ger- 

man or Italian competition, what we had was our competition right 

in our own country. Workers in the industries, after more and more 
} of the mills moved out, the employers found themselves in the position 
where they had to either cut wages, or had to double the workloads, 
and certainly the workers in these cotton mills, their workload was 
increased and increased, and every time—and I will repeat again, 
when the workers’ workload was increased, there were fs people, 
less people working because if you had 1,000 looms, and if you had 
100 frames to clean, and you had 20 frames to clean, there was 5 people. 
If you had 40 frames to clean, you only had 24% people and nobody 
cared what happened to the 2 other people. 

Of course, it was a minor thing. 

Finally, because of the purchasing power of the worker going down 
lower and lower, we can all understand, and you don’t have to be an 
economist, I am not and I don’t believe any here are, and if they are 
they would know this as easy as I do, that if you have $20 to buy an 
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article that cost you $40, and you had $40 to buy it with before, now 
= have got 20, you are just not going to buy it, and when you don’t 

uy the article, somebody doesn’t make it, and if you don’t make it, 
he is unemployed, so in 1933, we had somewhere around 12 million 
people unemployed. 

I made it my business, as a worker and a student of economics in 
especially the textile industry, I made it my business to study it, to 
know just exactly what it will mean in the future to the country. 

I have written to Senator Wagner back in 1932, President Roose- 
velt when he was a candidate for President of the United States in 
1932, I have written letters to many, many of the men. I have had 
answers to some, others have been ignored, but that never discouraged 
me. Istill had tosay this. 

If the leg of this table was cut off on one side, as a textile worker’s 
industry, as employees of the textile workers’ industry who are hold- 
ing it level, as I tried to point out here where it says 100, it was just 
like this table and we were traveling easy. But I say if you cut the 
leg off this table, then you would have a depression on this table, you 
would not have a straight level, and certainly the textile workers have 
been hurt year after year by the southern employers, and the work- 
ers in the South were never organized and here in this country when 
the employer saw that the textile workers were getting organized they 
decided to move more and more and more. hen the cotton textile 
mills moved out of the Eastern States here, in the northern part of the 
country here, what happened. The silk industry, from Paterson, 
N. J., where the industry was organized, moved here into New Eng- 
land, moved into the South, moved into Pennsylvania, and anywhere 
that they could get the empty mills for practically nothing. Com- 
munities, just as we have today, were begging for mills, we were beg- 
ging for mills in 1926, 32 years ago, and the governments in this State, 
the governments throughout the New England States were giving the 
employers free rent or taxation, whatever it might be, to induce the 
employers to come in. 

When the silk employers moved into this part of the country, cer- 

tainly it didn’t help wages, it didn’t help the textile workers organ- 
ized in Paterson or anywhere else, and certainly when we were work- 
ing for less money, and I say I was earning anywhere between 40 to 45 
and possibly more, because it was always piecework—if you didn’t pro- 
duce a yard of cloth, you didn’t get a penny, you didn’t get paid a 
penny. 
Sones and more of the industry were coming in, more and more of 
the people in the Jersey areas, more of the organized workers were 
being hurt, and finally in 1934, the workers in Paterson, N. J., were 
working for $7 a week, and they were getting people off the relief rolls, 
subsidizing the employer. Mind you, that is a worker, whether it is 
in this country or any other country, he should be able to get a living 
for what he has put 1n, that is his skill and his labor. Workers were 
getting $7 a week, because after the bottom fell out they just said we 
don’t care what happens, and that is just exactly what happened in 
1932 and 1933. We all know how we lived and what we had to do. 

Today we are living in a different world, insofar as money goes. We 
know that the money in Europe differs from the money here in this 

country. When we talk about 14 cents an hour for wages in Japan, 
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mind you that Japanese worker is living—I don’t know how he is 
living or what he is getting, but he is not living any better in Japan 
than the worker lived in 1922, or 1926 in the South when the textile 
mill moved from the North down South to exploit the workers. Now, 
that yard of cloth, regardless of what the worker gets, 14 cents an hour 
or $5 an hour, if you are keeping your materials, your commodities or 
what you produce in this country, it is going to be bought by the peo- 
ple of this country, it is going to be exchanged for the same type of 
money. 

The gentlemen here didn’t know what it meant or why he had to 
ay this or that. Certainly I don’t know, either, too much about it, 
ut I do know this, that if the worker buys a loaf of bread, he has to 

pay forit. Back in 1926, when we were earning $35, $40 or $45 a week, 
a loaf of bread was 12 cents, or maybe 10 cents. That worker needed 
that amount to buy his nourishment, calories, or whatever it was in 
that bread or the food he had eaten. Money didn’t make any dif- 
ference, it didn’t make any difference because a loaf of bread didn’t 
taste any better, it didn’t have more calories, because it is worth 25 
cents today, it is the same bread. You have to have bread to live 
and the people in Japan or anywhere in the world have to have bread, 
some type of clothes to wear and to be able to keep body and soul to- 
gether to work in the plants. 

If the employer is paying 14 cents an hour, the employee is not 
paying 25 cents for a loaf of bread. He certainly is paying something 
where he can at least keep body and soul together. 

I said I am not going to burden you too much with. these. things. 
However, I can leave this, and I can also read one article to you, I 
am only going to read a part of it, a letter I wrote to the Town Meeting 
of the Air, February 8, 1954. The subject matter—it was going to be 
on September 23—can we have full employment with freer trade. 
My question to them was, “How can we have full employment with 
more uncontrolled competition from other parts of the world with 
our present inflated dollar?” 

This was my question to them, and I can sincerely say this, that 
we will not compete with any country just as long as we are going 
to have an inflated dollar as we have today. An inflated dollar, we 
all know, or at least I think we know in 1932 the gold standard was 
changed, and where it went, what happened to the money, I don’t 
know and I don’t believe anybody else does here. 

I also wrote a telegram to President Eisenhower on October 26, 
1954, and I wrote this to him, and I think it will explain itself. 

As a soldier your understanding of war and peace is undisputable. You and 


your foreign Ambassador should be commended by the peace-loving Americans 
for the splendid job done in bringing about a possible peace to the world. 


That was after the Korean war. 


If your understanding of economics and the cause of the 1921 and 1929 de- 
pressions was the same as your understanding of peace and war, you would 
feel as I do about the seven basic points that experts and economists have given 
you as the road to prosperity for all. I am with you in prayer for a lasting 
peace. However, if our Almighty God answers our prayer, I am afraid the basic 
seven points will not bring about economic prosperity. This is not said in any 
way to be critical but in every way to be helpful to you and all the American 


people. 
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I didn’t believe, because I know and I believe pony of us know 
what has happened from 1932 up to 1941 when the World War started. 
The Nation went into debt, billions and billions of dollars. We did 
not put back the millions of people to work. We had as many as 8 
million people unemployed back in 1939 and 1940 when we were 
preparing for war, and certainly what caused the economic ills was 
not corrected, so I again will follow in my letter. 

History and statistics will prove it was war that made jobs after 1941, and 
brought about a false prosperity. Economists of our country are at a loss to 
prove what caused the 1929 crash. In my opinion the cancer that caused our 
economic ills in 1929 to 1941 is still with us. I am willing to give you, our leaders 
of unions and our economic advisers, my 2 years of study of the cause of the 1929 
erash. I may not have a complete answer to the cause or a complete cure for this 
cancer, but I do have more than a mold to work on as Dr. Fleming had to discover 
pencillin. 

This I will leave with you, and also the many other letters that I have 
written to the leaders of our Nation insofar as our economic dollars are 
concerned. 

Senator Pasrore. All right, sir. Thank you very much. They will 
be incorporated by reference. 

Mr. Stay. I also want to leave this letter. The chairman was inter- 
ested in having somebody come out with something other than statis- 
tics, which + ma have got, and crying towels. 

Senator Pastors. Do you want that back ? 

Mr. Stasy. Definitely, sir, if it is possible. 

Senator Pastore. We will see that those are returned. We will have 
photostats made and send you back your originals. 

Mr. Suasy. Thank you. I think I will leave this with you also. 

Senator Pastore. All right, you leave whatever you want, and we 
will have it photostated and give it back to you. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Pomeroy. 


STATEMENT OF E. B. POMEROY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, ELASTIC 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Mr. Pomeroy. My name is E. B. Pomeroy. I serve as the managing 
director of the Elastic Fabric Manufacturers Institute, Inc. The in- 
stitute is composed of four divisions or associations, members of three 
for which I speak today. These associations are as follows: Elastic 
Braid Manufacturers Association, Shoe Lace Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Woven Elastic Manufacturers Association. 

We speak in behalf of over 75 small businesses, over half of whom 
are members of our various associations. 

Believing your subcommittee will be interested in profit margins of 
the small textile businesses who are our members, we offer such infor- 
mation. Based on profit and sales figures representing nearly one-half 
of the industry, average net profit or profit after Federal taxes on 
income bore the following relation to sales: 
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In our Shoe Lace Manufacturers Association, we have figures for the 
last 2 years, only with slightly more than one-half of total industry 
volume represented. These profit percents of sales for the industry 
average as follows: 


Percent 
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As to the factors which lead to needlessly low prices causing the 
poor profit margins just indicated (and incidentally, to low wage 
rates), we will refer to only three. These factors are (1) overproduc- 
tion, (2) inferior merchandising and knowledge of market, and (3) 
import competition. 

Ove roduction is a perennial bugaboo of the textile business, which 
affects large companies and small companies alike. Its effect on small 
businesses such as comprise our membership, is greater than on large 
businesses. All too frequently acute financial situations in small busi- 
nesses compel maintaining production to meet payrolls at slim profit 
margins or at losses. With their greater statistical data, know-how 
and financial strength, we can see how some large companies (not in 
our industries) can better offset the evils of overproduction. Such 
companies know the need and can curtail production, acting as indi- 
vidual large companies. We are talking about our small companies 
whose total industry sales volume will be much less than one giant 
United States company. Many of our members lack supply-demand 
information and they are deterred by law from acting in concert to 
prevent disastrous overproduction. There should be some legitimate 
means for avoiding the ills of overproduction, with full governmental 
knowledge, yet at the same time maintaining the necessary competitive 
forces of the capitalistic system. 

Again, there should be a proper and legal approach so that all com- 

anies (such as members of our associations) might have adequate 

owledge of the market and access to good merchandising talent. 
Perhaps this can be done through a selling pool or a selling corpora- 
tion, subject to Federal Trade omadineaen supervision ; or, a coopera- 
tive, as in agriculture. We suggest this not as a general industry ap- 
plication, but as an application to those small textile companies, as is 
true of many of our members, who need help selling their products to 
insure a fair return to the management and to the labor in these com- 
panies. They need help in the type of an industry where capital in- 
vestment per machine is relatively small and where the running of 
such machines is a multishift operation. 

In the field of competition from imports of elastic fabrics, again we 

lead special consideration for small businesses. A large business is 

tter suited to adapt itself to changing its type of manufacture or to 
survive the replacement of its business by impoorted products. Small 
businesses usually are poorly equipped to do this. In the manufacture 
of elastic webbing for men’s suspenders and belts, at one time 10 or 
more American companies produced this type of elastic webbing. To- 
day this type of webbing is being produced in very small amount by 
3 companies, 2 of which are integrated through ownership with 
a suspender and belt manufacturer. 

It is our earnest hope that with the recent enactment of the trade 
agreements extension bill, H. R. 12591, greater meaning and con- 
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sideration can be given to peril point investigation before any small 
textile product is listed for negotiation or tariff rate reduction. Since! 
the profit margins shown indicate the break-even point is very close to | 
100 percent of sales, the peril point is also very close to the industry 
total sales volume. Any sales volume reduction, even without redue- | 
tion in unit sales prices, means business losses and unemployment. J) 
therefore urge special consideration for textile industries of small 
businesses, such as I represent. | 

I also particularly refer to the interpretation of congressional 
intent with respect to section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 
Section 303, on countervailing duties, appears to clearly state that 
any bounty or grant (acknowledged to be synonymous with the word | 
“subsidy”) paid on the export of a foreign item to this country shall 
cause that item when imported here to a subject to countervailin 
duty in like amount to the subsidy paid to the exporting firm. Severa 
years ago we furnished the Bureau of Customs, United States Treas- 
ury Department, several examples of subsidies extended to various 
foreign elastic manufacturers, among which were : 





1. The 2% percent rebate of sales value of merchandise exported from West 
Germany. 

2. The rebate equal to 36 percent of the cost of rubber thread in exports of | 
elastic fabrics (including elastic braid) from Western Germany. 

3. The 20 percent refund on value of rayon yarn in elastic fabrics (including | 
elastic braid) exported from Western Germany. 

4. The rebates of 27 and 30 percent on rayon yarn content of elastic fabrics 
(including elastic braid) exported from Italy. 

Senator Pastore. How is this rebate paid ? 

Mr. Pomeroy. It varies. In the last case it is a Government subsidy. 

Senator Pastore. Do you mean the Government of France ¢ 

Mr. Pomeroy. I will answer the question in the next part, I think, 
sir. Ifnot, I will come back to it. 

5. The rebate on merchandise exported from France, which approximates 


40 percent of the labor involved in the exported merchandise and represents a 
refunding of social welfare payroll taxes. 


To show you the interpretation placed upon our submissions by the | 
Bureau of Customs, we quote from their letter as follows: 

Example 1: 

The Treasury Department has consistently ruled that remissions of sales or 


excise taxes are not considered a grant or bounty under section 3038 of the Tariff | 
Act of 1930, as long as the rebate does not exceed the tax. 


Examples 2, 3, and 4: 


A price rebate or discount arranged solely between the buyer and seller has | 
never been considered a bounty or grant. From the facts at hand, this would 
seem to cover the cases mentioned in these examples. 


Example 5: 


The question of refunding of social welfare payroll taxes is now under con- 
sideration by the Treasury Department. 

It has been under consideration for a number of years. 

Our impression of this latter subsidy on French social welfare | 
payroll taxes is that because the Treasury Depatrment has not been | 
able to find an interpretation which will allow them to declare this is | 
not a bounty or grant under section 303, it is being held in a pigeon- 
hole. It seems obvious that if this was declared a bounty or grant, | 
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as it is, almost all exports from France to this country would. be 
affected. There is need for either revising section 303 of for correct-, 
ing administrative interpretation of the section in accordance with 
the language of the section and with congressional intent. 

We know that elastic fabrics face injury or threat of injury from 
foreign competition whose products involve labor rates that are only 
a fraction of those paid in the United States. Although inadequate 
import statistics are available at this time, perhaps partly due to 
the small size of this industry and its businesses, we know that the 
amount of imports continue to increase, particularly from Japan. 
We know that the effect of offerings from Japanese and other foreign 
countries of their elastic fabrics in our United States market while 
they may not be accepted, nevertheless tend to depress the prices at 
which United States produced elastic fabrics are sold. Adequate 

rotective tariff or other tariff protection is sadly needed by United 
States manufacturers of narrow elastic fabrics and of shoelaces. 

In behalf of the more than 75 small manufacturers in the industries 
we represent, we wish to express our gratitude for your interest in 
our problems. We know the solution to our problems is not an easy 
one, but if we can help in any way, we are ready and willing to do so. 
Thank you for your consideration. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Mr. Pomeroy. 

Are there questions / 

Senator THurmonp. No questions. 

Dr. Mrernyk. No questions. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hillelson. 


STATEMENT OF UPTON M. HILLELSON, TREASURER, ANDREW 
WORSTED MILLS, INC., BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Mr. Hit.evson. I am treasurer of the Andrew Worsted Mills. We 
employ approximately 100 people. I would like to thank you gen- 
tlemen for the privilege of listening to me. I will try to make this 
as short as possible. 

I don’t have a prepared speech. 

The important thing, as far as we are concerned, of course, is the 
effect of the imports and everything else, but there is one other item 
which I am sure, Senator, you are aware of which we have been writ- 
ing to Senator Green, to General McNamara of the Quartermaster 
Department, Mr. Congressman Fogarty, and others, and that is the 
question of the set-asides on Government procurement for small 
business. 

We have had great difficulty in this matter. Apparently every 
attempt by the small mills in Rhode Island and Massachusetts to 
obtain Government contracts under the bid system has met with 
complete failure. The first item which we would argue was the set- 
asides for small business under an overall industry bid. Under this 
system, we have lost, in the past 18 months, over $2 million of Goy- 
ernment bids. 

What happens is that the industry, in total, bids for these contracts. 
Let us assume that the industry low bid is $3 a yard. If the cutoff 
bid is at $3.05 a yard by big business, small business is then required 
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to meet that price of $3.05 in order to obtain any yardage, so that set- 
asides, like on these recent orders, where we had 500,000 or a million 
yards set aside for small business, actually never get to small business. 
for the simple reason that small business can’t and never will be’ able 
to meet the price of the large integrated southern units, against which 
we have to bid. 

On that basis, we no longer even are attempting to bid for Govern- 
ment contracts, and I may add that of the many mills that are bidding 
for these Government contracts, if you will notice in the trade papers 
they only amount to about 14 at the present time. Of these, boat 5 
are the large integrated mills, 2 are dealers bidding for the integrated 
mills, and the balance are small business, primarily from the State of 
Rhode Island, a few from Massachusetts, and 1 or 2 from New Hamp- 
shire. That is our first problem on these bids. 

Then we had another problem, and that involved a complete set- 
aside for small business, where only small business could bid. We ran 
into this problem about 5 months ago, and until the rule was changed, 
dealers were allowed to accept contracts as small business in order to 
turn them over to the large industries. We lost on that deal over 
100,000 yards of Government goods. They never got to small business. 

Senator Pastore. Will you say that again—how did that work? 

Mr. Hitietson. The dealer who was certified as small business was 
able to obtain a Government contract, and hand the entire contract 
over to J. P. Stevens and Pacific Mills. We managed through appeals 
to everybody to hold the decision up for 1 week, and then the SBA came 
out with a ruling which said that as long as the last acts were per- 
formed by small business, the entire contract could be taken by the 
dealer. This meant that in examining the thing at the end it was a 
limiting factor in taking the contract. All the other operations could 
be performed by big business. 

Under those conditions again, we could not compete, and we lost 
out. The dealers took it, and the contract ended up in this particular 
instance with Stevens. 

Senator Pastore. When you say the dealers took it, you mean a 
broker ? 

Mr. Hittetson. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. As against a manufacturer ? 

Mr. Hitietson. As against amanufacturer. The manufacturer did 
not get it under small business, and that was a complete set-aside for 
smal] business. 

Senator Pastore. What would the broker do that would constitute 
the final act ? 

Mr. Hitterson. Nothing. They sent the goods up to Marshall Dye 
Works, doing all the dyeing and finishing for A. M. Stevens, so there 
was absolutely no handling by the dealer of this contract. He took it 
in his name, it was completely performed by A. M. Stevens, and that 
was the end of it. ; 

We managed through protests to get this changed where the dealer 
has now been ruled out. However, we did lose over 100,000 yards of 
Government goods. 

Senator Pastore. They have changed that ruling? 

Mr. Hiuexrson. That ruling has been changed after the awarding 
of the contract. They decided after a week’s delay to award the con- 
tract, and then they changed the rule. 
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In other words, again I would say we were more or less swindled 
out of another Government contract, and I don’t mean my mill—this 
concerned Methuen International, Rochambeau, and our mill. The 
three of us would have shared in that contract. 

Senator Pastore. How about future contracts ? 

Mr. Hixson. Now, we get to future contracts? 

Senator Pastorr. I mean under the change of the rule. 

Mr. Hittetson. On complete set-asides on future contracts we now 
have the opportunity, except for the fact that there haven’t been any 
contracts, so that is how they get around us on the next one. After 
all our correspondence back and forth, they came out with new con- 
tracts under the 80-hour warranty clause set-aside for small business. 
Under this, again, we all bid, and then small business is offered, under 
the 80-hour warranty, the set-aside portion under that warranty. 
Small business again has to refuse it tinier they can’t make it for 
the price of the large combines. , 

Then they turn around and they permit the large integrated units 
to take this contract in one of their plants running on 80 hours. In 
other words, where they run the pean operation on an 80-hour 
basis in one of their small plants, they qualify under the Army regu- 
lations to accept this contract. Again we have lost 971,000 yards in 
the past. 6 or 7 months because of this setup. We don’t stand a 
chance. 

The small contracts, the last one I saw was just a couple of days 
ago, and it is the first one I have seen since the change in that decision 
on small business, and that is for 12,000 yards. 

We have lost well over 3 million yards of Government contracts for 
small business. We have not, under the bid system, received 1 yard 
under the open bid system, that is, of Government contracts. 

Senator Pastore. You wrote to my office, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Hittetson. I wrote to your office and everybody’s office. 

Senator Pastore. What is the final answer you got from us? 

Mr. Hitterson. There has not been a final answer. 

Senator Pastore. Is it still under investigation ? 

Mr. Hitxexson. No, sir, it is not. The final answer was that the 
SBA managed to change the ruling as to dealers, but it has not solved 
the whole problem, The problem remains the same, that small busi- 
ness is getting absolutely nothing under the bid system. 

Senator Pastore. Well, you said there are no contracts now. 

Mr. Hitierson. That is correct. Once they changed the ruling as 
to dealers, they came out with this 80-hour warranty, and under the 
80-hour warranty, we can’t bid against the big mills, they take it again. 

Senator Pasrorr. You mean since they amended the rule to give 
you the opportunity, they passed a new rule with reference to the 
80-hour warranty ¢ 

Mr. Hitietson. Not a new rule, but the contracts listed by the Army 
carry instead of a set-aside for small business 

Senator Pasrorr. Have you asked my office to check that ? 

Mr. Hitxetson. Well, I have carried on so much correspondence 
back and forth 

Senator Pastore. I am asking you a simple question. 

Mr. Hitietson. Yes, I complained to your office, sir. 

Senator Pastore. How long ago was that ? 
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Mr. Hitietson. About 2 months ago. 

Senator Pasrore. Did you get an answer on that ? 

Mr. Hiixzerson. I got an answer of the dealer thing, and also that 
you were waiting for additional information. 

Senator Pastore. It is still pending. 

Mr. Hitzerson. It is still pending, but in the meantime these con- 
tracts are going by. 

Senator Pastore. I know that, but after all the Army is a big organi- 
zation and you have to take it step by step. My heart is with you, 
but, after all, we don’t run the Army. 

Mr. Hitietson. But the Army’s answer is that under existing laws 
and regulations the Quartermaster Corps may not follow other proce- 
dures which might be more helpful to small business concerns in the 
wool and textile field, General McNamara, and General McClelland 
said that over the phone to me in January 1958. 

Senator Pasrore. That is quite sometime back. 

Mr. Hitietson. We hve been at this for some time, sir, with little 
success. 

Senator Pastore. Tell me in your own words what you think should 
be done, or what you think the arrangement should be. First, let me 
say this to you, and I think my colleague will bear me out. We haven’t 
totally agreed, possibly in the past, with reference to this set-aside 
on small business, but the hardest thing that you have to do in Congress 
is to take the side that just because small business needs to be helped 
the taxpayer should pay more money for it. It is a hard thing to put 
over. 

It is easy enough to come to a meeting such as this. When you 
get on the floor of the Senate, and you try to explain that if a person 
can make something let’s say, for a dollar a yard, that you should pay 
$1.10 a yard, and therefore use 10 cents more of the taxpayer’s money, 
that is not easy to do. 

Mr. Hitzieison. The fact is, Senator, if this continues, all of the 
small mills—we have talked this over—will not continue to bid for 
Army goods. There is no point, we are wasting our time on telephone 
calls and telegrams. 

Senator Pastore. Why can’t small business, if it is given an oppor- 
tunity, produce it at the same price as larger business ¢ 

Mr. Hitietson. There are several reasons. Small business, and I 
am talking about the small mills employing 100 or 150—we don’t have 
any of the 200 to 300, they are already moving into the big business 
category then. They do not have their own spinning, their own dyeing, 
they do have their own weaving and finishing as a general rule, and 
sometimes they have the spinning. However, the Southern Mills, 
these large combines, have the newest equipment, looms, the Warner 
Swazey, which runs at approximately 240 picks a minute against the 
ones we use, the latest type, Crompton and Knowles, that run about 
138 picks a minute. They run twice the speed, they carry more work- 
loads for the weavers, they make one profit on the entire fabric, and that 
is at the end. We have to farm out the spinning, we have to farm 
out the dyeing, we will do the weaving and the finishing. They can 
get the savings of each operation along the line. We just can’t com- 
pete, plus the fact, of course, their labor differential is a factor. 
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Senator Pasrore. Do you think that the Government of the United 
States should accept the policy of paying more money for merchandise 
only because it involves certain manufacturers ? 

Mr. Hitxierson. Yes and no. First, no, I don’t think they should. 
However, in the long run it might be cheaper for them to do so, be- 
cause if this gets to the point where there are only approximately 3 
or 4 large mills bidding, the collusion amongst the bidders will be ter- 
rific. The Government will be paying monopoly prices. As far as 
the cloth goes today 

Senator Pasrorr. You take a chance of going to jail if you do that, 
that is criminal, you know. 

Mr. Hixson. But their bids are very, very close, even today. 
They are intermingled, as far as their talks go. The Government 
today is probably getting worsted fabric, the Army goods—that is the 
only thing I know of that they are probably getting at below cost 
figures. 

Senator Pastore. Do I understand you, Mr. Hillelson, to say this, 
that even the second bite at the cherry is not sufficient. You still have 
to have a leverage of a different price rate in order to help small 
business ? 

Mr. Hittetson. There is no doubt about it. Small business in no 
instance can compete in price with the large industry, if they are willing 
to take it at below cost figures, which they are doing today. 

Senator Pasrore. You mean the big manufacturers are taking at 
below cost ? 

Mr. Hitietson. They are taking the Government goods at a loss 
sometimes of as much as 24 cents a yard in order to get the contract 
to maintain their help and to keep their organization running. Cloth 
is the only thing the Government is getting at a terrific price. 

Senator Pastore. It is a funny way of doing business. 

Mr. Hiiuetson. It is not a funny way to do business. They hope 
to make it up on their civilian goods, running three shifts around the 
clock and maintaining their help, and they are doing it. There are 
contracts taken today which we couldn’t possibly come within a dollar 
a yard on. 

Senator Pasrorr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hitxietson. I have said there should be specific set-aside bid- 
ding for small business. 

Senator Pastore. It might be a problem to take up with the Small 
Business Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. Hittexson. I know Senator Sparkman. 

Senator Pastore. I don’t think we are going to resolve this today, 
and I think it deserves study and investigation. 

Mr. Eliot. . 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. ELIOT, RHODE ISLAND TEXTILE CO., 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





Mr. Extor. My name is John Eliot. I want to thank you for the 
opportunity to present a few ideas. I work for the Rhode Island Tex- 
tile Co. 

- I will not attempt to explain all the problems of the textile industry 
in New England but I think I can give a good idea of some of the 
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: 
problems most braid manufacturers encounter in which Government 
can be of help. ' 

First, I think it is necessary to state a few important facts about the 
braiding industry. There are about 40 braiding companies in south- 
ern England and perhaps another 40 in the rest of the country. I 
estimate these companies provide jobs for 8,000 to 10,000 people, about 
half of whom live in this section of the country. 

No individual braid manufacturing company can be said to in- | 
fluence the market to the point of setting a pattern on prices. This | 
industry is truly competitive. Every company is struggling to stay | 
in business. Each year a few fail, but there always seems arbe some- 
body new willing to try his luck and since it doesn’t necessarily in- 
volve a very big investment to get into braid manufacturing, competi- 
tion continues fiercely. 

As a result of the highly competitive nature of this industry and 
the relative ease with which a braid company can be established, most 
braid companies are in the category of small business. Also, most 
companies are owned and managed by one individual. These com- 
panies are usually not very strong financially and, if successful, earn | 
only small profits. 

The following are several problems which the Government can help 
to solve: 

1. Capital expenditures: We need to reinvest more of our profits to 
modernize so that we can serve our customers better with better prod- 
ucts. 

I have taken the liberty of suggesting a solution on each of these 
problems. 

I suggest that profits reinvested be taxed at a lower rate to en- | 
courage all industry to improve. This could be accomplished by al- | 
lowing a corporate income tax deduction of, say up to $50,000 a year 
for capital expenditures made during that tax year. I believe such a 
tax provision would prevent stagnation in less dynamic industries. 

2. Corporate income taxes: At present, the giant corporation has 
many advantages over a small company in finances. If a braid com- 

any needs more capital, it can borrow only limited amounts because | 
it can’t afford big interest payments nor can it accumulate enough 
money to pay off a big debt. It can’t sell stock to the general public | 
ause no one would invest in such an uncertain industry even if the | 
company is very successful because it is always so dependent on the : 
talents of one man, the owner, manager. : 
| 
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Solution : I suggest a graduated corporate income tax to make more 
money available for small growing companies. This would encour- 
age competition in every industry - giving the small firm an impor- 
tant tax advantage as long as it was showing a net profit. The results | 
would be to strengthen competition and to deter a lot of the merging | 
that is going ofi today. 

3. Tariffs: Unfortunately, we, like every other American industry, | 
can’t compete with cheap foreign labor. We have seen offerings lately 
of braided elastic at prices which just about cover our cost of materials. | 

Solution: I think we ought to set tariffs high enough to equalize the 
difference between the wages foreign competitors are paying and the 
average wages paid for the same work in this country. I only hope 
our industry won’t be sacrificed before something really effective is 
done about this problem. 
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In conclusion, it seems to me that the most disturbing fact in our 
economy today is the drift to bigness with the resultant concentration 
of power. Merging, consolidating, and forcing little companies out 
of Sislnan are the signs of these economic times. If there is a threat 
to free enterprise in this country, it is the trend to bigness. Our tax 
laws now encourage this trend, but they ought to be changed. Com- 

etition is the secret of America’s greatness; no one, however, really 

ikes competition, because it can hurt. But it is also what keeps us 

strong, so let’s put a premium on more competition. To accomplish 
this, Tet’s give tax advantages to smaller companies and give tax en- 
couragement to the reinvestment of more corporate profits so that 
the small company can grow up and challenge today’s giant corpora- 
tions. In this way, we can foster competition of the kind which will 
keep America growing and producing more and better products for 
everyone to enjoy. 

Senator.Pastorr. Thank you very much. 

On Monday night in Boston I have been invited to speak to small 
business and [ will discuss some of the things you raise today. 

Do you mind too much if I send you a copy of the speech ? 

Mr. Extor. I would like to see it, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. Mr. Brown. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN C. BROWN, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
AFL-CIO, RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Brown. I am Edwin C. Brown, secretary-treasurer of the 
Rhode Island AFL-CIO. There are 48 textile local unions affiliated 
with the federation representing about 8,000 Rhode Island textile 
workers. 

We in organized labor are depending a great deal upon the Satine 
of your committee and we trust that you will arrive at some specific 
recommendations toward curing the ills affecting the textile industry. 

Senator Pastore, you are to be commended for bringing about this 
legislative study. Your decision to hold hearings at the local level 
is greatly appreciated by the Rhode Island AFL-CIO. I know it is 
your objective to bring stability and prosperity to the textile industry, 
and this federation stands ready to cooperate in every way possible. 

The ills of the textile industry are not confined to Rhode Island. 
As a matter of fact, Rhode Island has fared much better in the wa 
of job loss than has New England as a whole and better than both 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Since 1950 textile employment in the United States has been in a 
rapid state of deterioration. In 1950 there were 1,292,000 employed 
in this industry, and in July of this year the figure dropped to 922,- 
100—a total job loss of 28.6 percent. 

Textile employment in Rhode Island was 62,700 employed in 1950 
and dropped to 30,300 employed in July of this year of 1958—a drop 
of 51.7 percent, while in Massachusetts the total loss was 57.1 percent 
and in Connecticut 54.4 percent. 

Although we in Rhode Island have been hit hard, we held our own 
better than our neighboring States. What makes the effect on Rhode 
Island more pronounced is the fact that textiles is our major employer 
~ oe eounes has not yet become sufficiently diversified to take up 
the slack. 
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To illustrate how our job loss has come about, I cite several Rhode 
Island plant closing that readily come to mind—Collins & Aikman 
Jorp., in Bristol, 250 employed; Apponaug Co., 550 employed; Sayles 
Finishing, Inc., 600 employed; Franklin Process, 200 employed ; Paw- 
tucket Spinning, Wanskuck Co. of 4 plants, 1,300 employed ; Lymans- 
ville Co., 400 employed; Greenwich Bleachery, 150 employed. These 
jobs cannot be brought back but I am confident that this congressional 
committee will produce a program that can reduce future loss of jobs. 

It seems that with an expanding economy and a continued increase 
in population, the domestic productivity of textiles should be on the 
increase. Yet, we find mills closing and jobs lost. I am well aware 
that technological advancement, synthetics, and modern styling have 
played major roles in changing textile productivity. However, there 
are other factors that I feel are not necessary sind the Federal Gov- 
ernment can no longer turn its back on them. Since World War II 
it has been estimated that 717 textile mills have closed down. The 
number of operating spindles has declined by almost 214 million. It 
can be readily seen this this is an unnatural circumstance in light of 
our growing population and economy. 

I pray that your committee can find some remedy. There are many 
who feel that foreign imports of textiles has been responsible for the 
loss of thousands of American textile workers’ jobs. By examining 
the figures, there is validity to their claim. 

The domestic manufacture of cotton and woolen yardage has been 
in rapid decline since 1947. Yet on the other hand, imports have 
imereased tremendously. 





Cotton yardage: 


| 
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Woolen square yards: 
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It is clearly evident that foreign trade has hurt the textile industry. 
Your committee could do much in correcting some of the disad- 
vantages borne by textiles. We feel that the national administration 
has failed in its obligation to protect our American textile workers. 
It is estimated that there are 414 million people who depend on for- 
eign trade for employment, 3.1 million in exports and 1.4 million on 
imports. Yet, the national administration in Washington cannot 
ignore the fact that this 1.4 million are human beings and must not be 
cast aside like a worn shoe. 

If the Federal Government decides to write off the job opportunities 
by administrative decision we have reason to expect that the same 
Government would do something to replace the job loss. 

The precarious plight of the textile industry has been evident for 
a long period of time. It is possible that we would not now be in this 
dilemma if the present national administration would have availed it- 
self to the provisions of the Employment Act of 1946. This national 
administration chooses to adopt a laissez-faire attitude, a do-nothing 
policy of the early depression days of 30 years ago. Even worse, it 
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was only a few short weeks ago that the President of the United States 
saw fit to veto the area development bill that would have greatly aided 
industries like the textile. Also, it would have helped to contribute 
to the Rhode Island economy. 

In my opinion it is imperative that the Federal Government estab- 
lish an agency, adequately staffed and charged with the responsibility 
of protecting and saving American industry and jobs. We feel that 
such an agency, similar to the one proposed in the recently vetoed 1958 
area redevelopment bill, could have done much to have prevented the 
circumstance in which we now find the textile industry. 

This agency would keep a constant vigil on American industry. It 
would learn of the dangers early enough to take corrective action. It 
would provide technical assistance to a single plant or an industry, 
conduct surveys and keep them up to date, coordinate work for di- 
versification and expansion of er sabre and be empowered to make 
loans for industrial development. It would make arrangements for 
job retraining, vocational training and provide courses for workers 
in new industries. It would aid small business and develop natural 
resources, aid fishing and other food-processing industries. 

I don’t fee] textiles are the only things that are hurt. There are 
other depressed areas in the country that need attention, and I think 
this agency could do much in helping these out. 

It could study and make recommendations for corrective changes 
in reciprocal trade programs, study effects of taxes and make recom- 
mendations on tax amortization incentives. Also, it should study and 
make recommendations pertaining to practices used to entice indus- 
try from one location to another. 

Some may claim that this is an encroachment on business by the 
Federal Government. Such is not so. The Federal Government can 
no longer ignore the economically depressed areas of this Nation. 

Years ago when most businesses were small and locally owned and 
operated, most of the operational problems could be resolved at the 
area level. Today, our economy is much different. Today, local and 
State boundaries have lost much of their significance. Our prosperity 
is more and more determined by factors outside our local area. 

It is a constitutional requirement that our Federal Government 
regulate those businesses engaged in interstate commerce. The wel- 
fare of all business, all consumers and all workers depends upon fair 
and equal standards to govern commerce between States. The Govern- 
ment already regulates public utilities, banks, stock markets, and labor 
unions. It regulates farming by conservation of natural resources and 
parity. The Federal Government also regulates and assists our trans- 
portation, railroads, air-transport, trucking, shipping and communica- 
tions and other business endeavors. With Federal regulation and as- 
sistance those industries have enjoyed stability and prosperity. 

On the other hand, we have the chronically depressed areas which is 
an important segment of our economic life that has been ignored. Not 
only ignored, but the Federal Government has done much to hamper 
the success of these industries. The textile industry is a major casualty 
in this segment. 

The American people are indeed fortunate that it was during 
previous administrations that our national leaders had the foresight to 
enact legislation that would put stability in our economy. The present 
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national administration has been enjoying (until recently) a degree of 
national prosperity because of the built-in features provided by pre- 
vious national administrations. 

The textile industry has been hurt by many factors that could have 
been lessened if the Federal agencies had the will to do so. There will 
come a time when our national leaders will regret their neglect of the 
textile industry. 

The textile industry has done almost everything possible to live 
longer. It has fought our unions, increased workloads, our workers 
have taken pay cuts and many mills have migrated to low wage areas. 
All these devices have proved to be merely temporary stopgap meas- 
ures. Running away, — the pocket of the workers and enact- 
ment of antiunion legislation has not and will not provide the answer 
to the textile ills or the ills of any other industry. 

Rhode Island and New England are not the only areas that are 
affected by the present manmade depression. To prove my point, the 
State of Indiana has all the ingredients antiunion advocates cherish. 
It has a so-called right-to-work law, it has a vicious charge-back merit 
rating system, it is considered to have a favorable tax structure for in- 
dustry and it also happens to have a probusiness-Republican State 
administration. Yet, what has happened. The chambers of com- 
merce are complaining that industry is leaving that State. Four plants 
have already left Fort Wayne in the past few months and three plants 
in other industrial towns have also closed down. To me it is abun- 
dantly clear that local governments are not equipped to cope with the 
nationally caused ills and that we must look to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a solution to our domestic problems. I only hope the present 
administration can do a better job on domestic matters than it has done 
on its international scene. 

In addition to the establishment of a Federal agency that would 
coordinate the activities of all Federal agencies that could aid de- 
pressed areas and reexamination of the reciprocal-trade impact on 
textiles, we suggest that your committee include in its scope the 
exploration of the following areas: 

(1) The effects Federal loans to runaway plants have had on the 
overall economy, tax concessions to migrating mills, and other schemes 
that have been contributing factors to the gradual demise of the 
textile industry. We feel that these schemes have been a detriment to 
the textile industries as a whole and must be eliminated. 

(2) We believe that the Federal Government should make a study 
of the practices used in enticing an industry to move from one section 
to another. This study should examine the extent of the practice, the 
method used, the resulting disruptive effects, and the course of legisla- 
tion to be taken to correct the unsound practices. 

(3) We believe that the provisions of the Federal income tax laws 
should be reviewed and corrected so that runaway companies would 
not gain through tax concessions available under the tax laws. The 
device used under the tax laws whereby the liquidation of a plant is 
turned into a profit for the combine. 

(4) We believe that there should be a continued review ofthe wage 
provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act so that the differential 
in wages between different sections of this country would be more 
uniform—that exemptions under the act be eliminated—and that the 
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training period for learners be gradually eliminated and the abuses 
restricted. 

(5) The Fair Labor Standards Act should make clear and remove 
doubt as to the authority of the Secretary of Labor in issuing mini- 
mum-wage determination on an industry wide basis. 

(6) The Federal Government should not procure from business 
firms who have been guilty of willful violations of such laws as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Act and the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

(7) Outright repeal of the Fulbright amendment to the Public 
Contracts Act. The effectiveness of this act has been nullified because 
of the Fulbright amendment due to the court legislation engaged in 
by employers when challenging the Secretary of Labor’s right to set 
national minimum wages under the Walsh-Healey Act. 

(8) The Federal Government must amend the Social Security Act 
so that a revolving fund can be made available to those where there 
is a surplus labor market and the drain on the State unemployment 
fund brings it to a precarious place. 

(9) Repeal section 146 of the Taft-Hartley Act. Of all the ob- 
noxious features of this ill-conceived act, section 146 is the most ob- 
noxious of all. It is the only Federal law that permits State laws 
to take precedence over its national standards. 

(10) Congress should renew its interest in the operation of many 
of these so-called charitable trusts and determine if they are pur- 
suing courses that are conducive to fair practices and competition. 

(11) Transportation costs should also be examined by the Federal 
Government so that many of the present differentials would become 
neutralized. 

(12) Examine the possibility of reducing the cost of power in 
depressed areas. In New England, power costs are exorbitantly 
high and this is a major factor why many industries cannot locate 
in this area. 

(13) More vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws and equal 
vigorous enforcement in the collection of more complete income taxes, 

y thank you for the opportunity to appear here. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Is there anyone else in this room who desires to testify? Is Mr. 
Kelsy here? 

(No response. ) 

(Following is a copy of a letter subsequently received by the 
committee :) 

ARGONNE WorsTED Co., 
Woonsocket, R.I., September 18, 1958. 
Re public hearing to be held in Providence, Friday, September 19. 


Mr. Haro_tp BAYNTON, 
Chief Counsel, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


WEAR Mr. BAYNTON: We strongly support the statements presented by William 
I. Kent, president of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers at your 
July 8 hearing. 

Many hours of concerted effort by industry members went into the preparation 
of this statement, which is factual and exactly represents our views. 

We wish to be recorded as supporting the statement presented by Mr. Kent. 

Very truly yours, 
MARVEL M. Drusin, Vice President. 
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Senator Pasrorr. I want to take this occasion to thank all the wit- 
nesses who appeared before us today, and have given us the advantage 
of their experience and their wisdom and their knowledge of this 
very, very serious problem. 

Now, we will recess until 9:30 in Hartford, Conn., on Monday, 
next. 

(Whereupon, at 5: 45 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 9:30 a. m., Monday, September 22, 1957, in Hartford, Conn.) 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1958 


Untrep STATEs SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TEXTILES. 
Hartford, Conn. 

The subcommittee met, at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to notice, in the 
State Capitol Building, Hartford, Conn., Hon. William A. Purtell, 
presiding. 

Senator Purretu. This hearing will come to order. 

I want to say “good morning” to all the interested people who are 
here this morning. 

We begin the second hearing in our series of field hearings dealing 
with the domestic textile industry. This special Senate subcommittee 
is a subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and these hearings are held pursuant to Senate Resolution 
287. 

We conducted hearings in Washington, a few months ago, in an 
effort to determine, as outlined in our authorizing resolution, some 
of the problems in the textile industry, including 1 not limited to 
the extent and nature and the causes of the decline in interstate and 
foreign commerce in textile mill products, the decline in employment 
in the textile industry, the effect of policies and programs of the Fed- 
eral Government in the industry, and the impact of our commercial 
policies with other nations, on this industry. 

Friday hearings were held in Providence, R. I. Wednesday hear- 
ings will be held in New Hampshire and subsequently hearings will 
be held in South Carolina, and also in North Carolina. 

We welcome all the witnesses here, and we ask that you give us the 
benefit of your expert knowledge. We have many experts here in 
the field. We are seeking to determine what the facts are, so that we 
can make determinations we hope will be helpful to the industry as a 
whole. 

We are not interested in partisan politics or in any bitterness or 
rancor or in interregional differences which I think at the present 
time are dormant, but we are interested in constructive and objective 
solutions to this very important subject. 

Now this morning I believe we have so far something like 16 wit- 
nesses. We want to make it clear that each witness will be given an 
opportunity to say whatever he wishes. We hope they will submit 
some of their testimony in written form, which will be helpful to us 
and helpful, I might say, to the reporter, but they are not limited to 
that. 

You may further testify orally, of course, beyond that which you 
might hand in as a statement, and you can subsequently, if you wish, 
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supply to the committee any other information in written form you 
feel would be helpful to us. 

We want to thank the officials of the State of Connecticut for 
ee us the use of this room. I think it is probably one of the 

st hearing rooms we have had outside, of course, of the new Senate 
Office Building, when it is ready. I understand that our Acting 
Governor, Mr. Dempsey, will submit a statement in behalf of the 
Governor of Connecticut. 

Mr. Dempsey ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN DEMPSEY, MAYOR OF PUTNAM, CONN., ON 
BEHALF OF GOVERNOR RIBICOFF OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much, Senator Purtell, and the very 
distinguished gentlemen visiting here this mernnE. 

First, we extend to you and your committee our best wishes. We are 
delighted to have you here and we hope your day will be very pleasant. 

My name is John Dempsey. I represent Governor Ribicoff who 
could not be here. I would like to leave with you his statement which 
I shall read. 

The textile situation in Connecticut and its problems are so well 
known that no detailed recital is required. 

Suffice it to say that less than 20 years ago textiles comprised the 
largest single manufacturing industry in the State, whereas today it 
ranks sixth in number of employees. Since 1950, textile employment 
in Connecticut has dropped from 40,000 to 17,000. 

Almost all of this has occurred in three eastern counties, Tolland, 
Windham, and New London. : 

While much of the job loss has been made up through an influx of 
new industry, the migration and liquidation of textile mills has caused 
great personal misfortune and towns have suffered severely from the 
loss of tax revenue. This is especially true because of the tendency of 
textile firms to locate in one-industry communities. 

There are a number of ways in which the Federal Government could 
help in this situation. 

Congress should enact legislation which would aid labor surplus 
areas. While we are attempting to improve the situation in the textile 
industry, we should at least take steps to protect the communities and 
individuals suffering from this downturn. Because textiles are a 
nationwide problem, the Federal Government should provide measures 
which would help the areas to increase their own employment. 

Another help would be to extend set-aside contracts to the textile 
industry. Textiles and the shoe industry are the only ones in which 
such contracts are not now allowed. 

Under the set-aside system, Federal procurement agencies may ad- 
vertise for part of a total purchase, the contract going to the lowest 
bidder, and set aside the remainder of the total for negotiations with 
firms in labor surplus areas. 

Denying these set-aside contracts to the textile industry works a 
double hardship on Connecticut. On the one hand, our manufacturers 
of machinery, fabricated metal goods, and other products see contracts 
on which they have submitted low bids shifted in whole or in part to 
other areas where there is a labor surplus. On the other hand, there 
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are no set-aside provisions to help our textile manufacturers when they 
are underbid by mills situated in areas which give them a competitive 
advantage. 

In some of these areas, textile mills are induced to locate through 
financial help extended to them by the issuance of tax-exempt munic- 
ipal bonds. 

In Connecticut, our municipalities scrupulously live up to the in- 
tent of the exemption from taxation of municipal bonds by using 
such bonds for public purposes only. 

This is one of the problems touched by Seymour E. Harris of Har- 
vard University in his report, “New England and the New England 
Economy,” submitted to the New England Governors’ Conference in 
February 1956. 

I call your attention, too, to pages 13 and 14 of that report where 
Mr. Harris summarizes the part that Federal governmental policies 
have played in the loss of the textile industry in New England. 

Since the whole report is available, I shall not dwell on its content. 

His recommendations for corrective action, however, are worthy 
of thoughtful consideration, and I trust that you will give them the 
attention and study they deserve. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Purrett. Thank you very much, and thank you for the 
attention the Governor has given to us in seeing to it that these fa- 
cilities are at our disposal. 

Before calling our next witness, I might introduce the members of 
the subcommittee and the staff. 

It is with a great deal of pride and pleasure that I present to you 
my two colleagues who are present here. However, first let me say 
that Senator Pastore is chairman of this subcommittee and was un- 
wes to be here today. He conducted hearings in Providence on 
Friday. 

Sdaelee Strom Thurmond, from South Carolina, is immediately 
to my right, and Senator Norris Cotton, from New Hampshire is on 
his left. Both Senators are members of this committee. 

We have with us the chief of staff, Dr. William Miernyk, to my left. 

We have Mr. Harold I. Baynton from Washington, chief counsel 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee; and we have Mr. 
William L. Kohler, a member of the staff from Washington. 

I think you would like to know we also have present members from 
the Department of Commerce, who are up here to attend these hear- 
ings and I judge shall be at the other hearings, too. 

With that, I will ask that our first witness, Mr. Henry Truslow, 
president of the Ponemah Mills of Taftville, Conn., come forward. 

We would like very much the pleasure of hearing from you at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY A. TRUSLOW, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER, 
PONEMAH MILLS, TAFTVILLE, CONN. 


Mr. Trustow. Senator I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 
Senator Purrety. You have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Trustow. I have distributed it; yes, sir. 

Senator Purre.y. Is it your intention to read that ? 
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Mr. Trustow. Yes, sir. It is not too long and you may break in 
as we go along, if you have questions. 

I might say I attended the hearings in Washington and in Prov- 
idence, and I think that there is a great opportunity for good to come 
out of these hearings, with an exchange of ideas and thoughts. 

My name is Henry A. Truslow. I am president and treasurer of 
Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn., which was incorporated in 1867 and 
has been operating in its present location continuously ever since. 

At the hearings held by this committee in Washington on July 
8, 9, and 10, I appeared on July 8 as president of the Northern Textile 
Association. Mr. William F. Sullivan, secretary of that association, 
presented a statement and also a statistical supplement and commen- 
tary in support of his statement. Other statements plus a great deal 
of testimony and supporting statistics were also presented very ably 
by other textile associations and is now a part of the records of this 
committee. Hence, there is no need to repeat that testimony. I am 
appearing here today in behalf of Ponemah Mills and its 1,000 
employees. 

Ponemah Mills was originally a fine cotton cloth producer. It was 
the first mill in this country to spin yarns from Egyptian cotton. 
That is quite a record. 

Senator Purtety. Very interesting. 

Mr. Trustow. In the late 1930’s due to demand, the mill changed 
some of its production from cotton fabrics to filament rayon and 
acetate fabrics. This trend continued through the 1940's to the extent 
that half the production in 1950 was cotton and half on these syn- 
thetics. All of these fabrics were market cloths that could be pro- 
duced in large volume. This demand was the result of World War 
II conditions, the postwar need for fabrics both for domestic con- 
sumption and export, and finally the stockpile buying during the 
Korean crisis. 

During the postwar year, the mills in this country forged ahead 
with modernization of machinery and methods with the resulting 
increased production and reduction in costs. Ponemah did likewise. 

After Korea when conditions returned to a more or less peacetime 
economy, competition within this country became keener due to in- 
creased production and decreased demand. At the prices obtainable 
it was not profitable to continue to produce filament rayon and ace- 
tate fabrics so we began changing that part of our production over 
to novelty fabrics, made of blends of dacron and cotton, orlon and 
cotton, spun rayon and many others in 1954. 

I may break in here if I can. When I say “fine cloth”—I think 
Senator Thurmond would be interested in this, as he comes from 
South Carolina—this is a typewriter fabric (handing to committee) 
and these are the handkerchiefs, and you can pass them around and 
put them in your files, if you want. 

Senator Purreti. I am fearful they wouldn’t remain in the files 


long. 

Mr. Trustow. I show those because they are a special fabric that 
we can produce in fairly large volume, which it was important to 
know. 

Senator Corron. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. 

What do you mean “typewriter fabric” ? 
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Mr. Trustow. That is sold in 40-inch widths, and then it is split 
into ribbons and then inked and it has to be very finely woven, because 
any defect would affect the writing, when the hammer hits the paper. 

n 1955 we still had about a third of our production on such special 
fabrics as typewriter cloth, fine cotton handkerchiefs, fine cotton 
voiles, organdies, and lawns. ‘These fabrics were produced in large 
enough quantities to give continuity to production and help lessen 
the higher cost of small order novelty production. The production 
of the above-mentioned special fabrics reached its peak in 1955 and 
has fallen off each year since to the extent that in 1958 we produced 
only one-third such yardage as produced in 1955. That is a drop 
from about 5 million yards to 1,600,000 or so. It is interesting to 
note that the textile production capacity of other countries during 
these same 3 years increased and due to the low wage rates paid in 
those countries, their products found an increasing market in the 
United States. 

This condition has been thoroughly covered in previous testimony 
and I will not take the time to repeat it here. 

Senator PurretL. May | interrupt a minute? 

You refer to this special typewriter cloth and you indicate in your 
testimony that production of the above-mentioned special fabrics 
reached a peak in 1955 and has fallen off each year until 1958. How 
is that market being filled, or who is meeting that demand ? 

Mr. Trustow. Put it this way, Senator: We have constant price 
problems, due to Dutch, Japanese, Swiss imports. And their price, 
they can go way down below our price, but they are smart enough 
not to go down fast; they just lead. down and many mills are going 
off this fabric because of that competition. 

Senator Purrety. Let me see if I get this right: Is it the type- 
writer cloth that is being imported ? 

Mr. Trustow. Yes. 

Senator Purrett. And subsequently produced into ribbons here? 

Mr. Trustow. In the typewriter cloth business, people like Royal 
and Burroughs and IBM, and many of them, buy the cloth in the 
wide width and either cut it themselves or have cutters whose business 
it is to cut that and ink it, and they deliver it on reels, for their 
machines. So that those large companies buy in large volume and 
at a few cents per yard it doesn’t seem like a lot, but for a whole year’s 
purchase it can affect the decision of the purchasing agent. 

Senator Purreti. Is your experience that of other producers of 
light typewriter cloth in America? Are they all affected by the 
imports | 

Mr. Trustow. They are. 

Senator Purreiu. So it is not peculiar to your particular company / 

Mr. Trustow. No, sir. 

Senator Purretu. It is because of these imports from you say—— 

Mr. Trustow. The Dutch, English, Swiss, and Japanese. 

Senator Purretu. They have in fact taken your business away from 
you, because of price? 

Mr. Trustow. That is another interesting point which I think 
Senator Pastore developed Friday. In trying to get the relationship 
between—you hear about 3-percent on 3 percent of the overall 
production, and the average person will say, How can 3 percent affect 
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97 percent? But in our type of business, the market is so sensitive 
that if someone is going around New York with 200,000 yards of that 
fabric, for instance, at 5 cents a yard cheaper than ourselves, every 
buyer in the whole market begins driving it down, and that is the re- 
sult. Now I couldn’t give you the total yardage of typewriter cloth 
imported, and if you had the figure, it wouldn’t be very great, but it 
sets the tone of the market. 

Senator Purrert. That accounts for the reduction in the price that 
these goods will bring in the market. I can understand how even a 
small amount imported will affect the whole price structure. But I 


again wanted to know actually what you are up against in this par- | 


ticular instance. Is it the fact that they are, in fact, being offered at 
a lower price than you could meet anyway ¢ 

Mr. Trustow. That is right; it is below our cost. And we had in 
1955 about 500 looms on typewriter cloth. We were one of the biggest 
producers. And now we have about 200. I am telling my competitors 
a lot of things. 

Senator Purretn,. Well, I might say that in questioning here, I 
would like to make it clear that we, of course, would not expect any 
information that ought not to be divulged to give competitors a better 
opportunity of understanding of one’s business. We would not expect 
that to be divulged, and if our questions lead in that direction I hope 
you would’say that is information we would rather not divulge. 

Mr. Trustow. Yes; I believe this whole question is so serious, I be- 
lieve we should do everything we can to give you the information you 
need. 

Senator Purrett. We are not looking for trade secrets, we are 
looking for the facts in this overall picture. 

Mr. Trustow. Based on statements and questions entered in the 
record, both in Washington and Providence by the chairman and mem- 
bers of this committee, it is clearly evident that the committee under- 
stands that our American textile industry cannot possibly grow or 
even survive when faced as it is by the following unbelievable policies 
of our own Government. 

1. Under the two-priced cotton policy, our Government sells Ameri- 
can cotton to foreign mills at 20 to 25 percent less than our domestic 
mills must pay for it. 

2. Under the foreign-aid program the foreign mills have been re- 
built, equipped, and given technical assistance at the American tax- 
payer’s expense. 

3. The United States International Cooperation Administration in 
1957 purchased approximately $96 million worth of textiles for dis- 
tribution in foreign countries at a time when unemployment and liqui- 
dation of jobs in our domestic textile industry was on the increase. It 
is amazing to note that only about $6 million was spent on the pur- 
chase of American production. 

4. The $90 million purchased textiles from foreign mills operated 
under working conditions and at wage rates that are illegal in our 
country. As a matter of fact, our Government has spent almost 100 
years stamping out the evils of child labor, substandard wages, and 
complete lack of protection of the worker found in most foreign textile 
mills. 

Attached to this statement you will find a graphic illustration of 
the employment trend in the New England textile industry between 
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1947 and 1956. These figures were taken from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, New England Economic Almanac of 1957. 

That is attached and it shows that in Connecticut during that 
period there were 15,000 jobs lost. Since that time, there have been 
ee. We know of many and I know you are aware of that, Senator 
Purtell. 

When we consider that next to steel, textiles are rated as one of 
the most important military requirements in time of war, and when 
we also consider the fact that during a war it would be almost impos- 
sible to import our textile requirements even if they were available 
from some friendly nation, we rightly should wonder why our Gov- 
ernment considers our domestic textile industry as an expendable 
diplomatic tool. This certainly should be an area worth investigation 
by this committee. 

Now it is a hard decision to make, which is the most important 
aspect of this thing. My feelings, of course, are for Ponemah Mills 
in Taftville, Conn., and the rest of Connecticut, and then the United 
States, and then the world. But I stress this military part of it 
because I think that it is probably one of the most important aspects 
of the whole situation, the way the world is today, and we know that 
at present it would be very doubtful whether we could: support an 
operation such as we had in World War II, with the present mills that 
are still left. 

Senator Purretn. I know, Mr. Truslow, and I think you were prob- 
ably present when some hearings were held before the Office of Defense 
Mobilization some while ago. At that time it was developed, I think, 
that because of what has happened to this industry—the loss of mills, 
the use of looms and so forth, and the loss of jobs and skills—that it 
was the thought of some who testified that we would be unable to 
meet the national needs, if we were confronted with an emergency 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Trustow. I read that, Senator. 

You know this well, but they might like to see our installation 
| handing photograph to committee]. 

Senator Purreiy. If there is any further shrinkage of capacity, we 
would probably be bordering, some people think, on what might well 
be, in the event of an emergency, aa national disaster. 

Have you any questions to ask, Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. Since World War II ended, I believe the 
record shows that 717 textile mills have closed. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Trustow. I am not sure of the figure, but I am not surprised. 

Senator Tuurmonp. And that by virtue of these mills closing, 
345,000 jobs of Americans have been dispensed with. Isn’t the chief 
reason for this the fact that under our foreign policies, we have 

ermitted undue quantities of manufactured textile goods to come 
into the United States ? 

Mr. Trustow. That is correct, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Isn’t it true, too, that these foreign countries 
that have been shipping in, chiefly Japan, have entered into one phase 
of textile work, like ginghams, and they will take over the entire field. 
Then they would enter into another field and take over that field, and 
consequently when they can produce and send over here textile goods 
and sell cheaper than our manufacturers can even make those goods. 
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It stands to reason that it naturally puts our manufacturers out of 
business ¢ 

Mr. Trustow. That is correct, Senator. I might add to your 
thought there—develop your thought. Because of the high percent- 
age in cost of labor, the Japanese or Dutch or any of these others, con- 
centrate on the finer fabrics, because the finer your yarn, the higher 

ercentage of labor is in the cost, so that it is absolutely ridiculous and 
impossible for anyone who is trying to produce a commodity that con- 
tains 55 percent labor, say, and pay 10 times the hourly wage of the 
person he is trying to compete with. So I mean we all understand that, 
I think. 

Senator THurmonp. Isn’t it true that the Amerrcan manufacturers 
pay wages 10 times as much as are paid in the average foreign country, 
such as Japan ? 

Mr. Trustow. That is right, sir, and 3 to 4 times what our best 
friend, the English, pay. 

Senator THurmMonp. Even the British—we pay more than three 
times as much as the British pay / 

Mr. Trustow. That is right. I' was in Manchester, England, in 
February and visited a cotton mill outside of Manchester and in that 
mill there was very, very little equipment that was over 4 years old, 
so I mean I have heard that we can make up for inefficiencies and lack 
of equipment—or we can depend on inefficiencies and antiquated 
equipment in foreign mills. That is not true today. 

The Japanese, the equipment we supplied them after the war, they 
have now come out with their own machines that are in some ways 
improvements on the ones we gave them. 

Senator TuurMonp. Isn’t it also true that the Japanese have been 
able to buy cotton at 6 to 8 cents a pound cheaper than the American 
manufacturers have been able to purchase cotton / 

Mr. Trustow. That is correct. 

Senator THurmonp. So he is caught in a double squeeze, the price 
he has to pay for his raw material that he uses to go into his product, 
and also by virtue of paying wages 10 times as great as in Japan. 

In the last 10 years there hasn’t been any lessening in the sale of tex- 

tiles in this country, has there ? 

Mr. Trustow. No, it has been increasing, 5 percent, 5 to 8 percent. 
I think. 

Senator THurmonp. And although there has been a considerable 
increase in the consumption of textile goods in this country, isn’t it 
true we had a decline of 2,375,000 spindles in the last 10 years! 

Mr. Trustow. That is correct, Senator. What enters into this 
phase of the discussion, in 1947 we ‘exported 11% billion yards, or about 
10 percent of our production. In 1957 we exported a half billion 
yards. In other words, there was about a 10 percent loss in exports 
and why was that? Because we went out through the world and 
equipped, built and set up in business textile mills and in doing so, we 
may have helped temporarily some country, but we have critically 
damaged our best friends, the British and Canadians. 

When I was in England, this British mill man was crying about 
being on short time, curtailed operation, because of the Indian im- 
ports to England and in the next breath he asked me when we were 
going to lower our tariffs more, and I said you are worrying about 
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the Indians and we are worrying about you, and he was feeding me 
my lunch, so I didn’t go further with it. 

In England they don’t worry about the Japanese, because they don’t 
let that in, but they are worrying about India, Pakistan and all these 
others. 

Senator TuHurmonp. In 1957, earnings as percentage of total sales 
for the industry as a whole amounted to 4.8 percent, for the textile in- 
dustry. Just in order that the record may show the terrific problem 
facing the textile industry and the terrible plight in which it finds 
itself for thta same period—in 1957, earnings as percentage of total 
sales, was 1.9 percent, showing that earnings as percentage of total 
sales for textiles was less than one-half of what it was for the industry 
asa whole. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Trustow. That is correct and it is probably lower now than it 
was in the period you mention. 

Senator acne. Now, do those figures have any relationship to 
the importation of manufactured textile goods that have been coming 
in here? For instance, since 1947, the imports of cotton textiles have 
increased 1,000 percent. The imports of wool textiles have increased 
800 percent. Is it your opinion that this chief problem has arisen be- 
cause of this unfair competition in which American manufacturers 
find themselves paying 10 times as much wages, and paying consid- 
erably more for their raw product. Therefore they can’t compete and 
sell as cheap as the foreign countries that send goods in here. 

Mr. Trustow. Very definitely, Senator, and it is not within the 
scope of this committee, but I might add that the textile industry is 
not the only industry being affected by these policies. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much. 

Senator Purretit. What misleads the public quite frequently is the 
use of these percentages. Say, 3 percent, I think is imported. That 
is, 3 percent of the imports account for our consumption here and we 
were formerly exporting about 5 percent of our cotton products. 
Where we are affected is the effect on prices of the whole industry, even 
though it is a segmental attack on our industry. In other words, they 
concentrate, like in ginghams. If I remember correctly 18 percent of 
the ginghams sold here today are imports. 

Mr. Trustow. I think it was higher than that at one time. Now 
it is back to 18 but it was higher. 

Senator Purrett. The point I think the public fails to recognize is 
the effect it has on the total price structure of the textile industry, so 
that we are badly affected by the price at which these imports are 
sold. They affect the whole industry, and too, we are losing our ex- 
port business, are we not, because of the ability of other countries, with 
our money, to supply other export markets ¢ 

Mr. Trustow. Right. So those 2 items represent between 13 and 
15 percent of our potential production. 

enator PurteLL. Senator Cotton, have you any questions? 

Senator Corron. No, Mr. Chairman; I think not other than to 
compliment Mr. Truslow on his statement. I think the questions of 
the chairman and Senator Thurmond have very well brought out the 
matter and I won’t take further time, as I know we have many 
witnesses. 

Senator Purrenn. Have you any questions, Dr. Miernyk. Dr. 
Miernyk is heading up our staff. 
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Mr. Mrernyk. No questions. 

Senator Purrety. Mr. Baynton ? 

Mr. Baynton. No questions. 

Senator Purrett. I want to thank you very much. I know how 
much information you gave at our Washington hearings. We, of 
course, published copies of those hearings. You have been extremely 
helpful to us and I thank you for coming. 

Mr. Trustow. Thank you, Senator. 

Just one thing before I leave. I don’t want to give the impression 
and I don’t think most of us in the industry want to give the impres- 
sion that we are looking for special favors. In speaking for Ponemah 
Mills, I am not worrying about or not trying to get advantages, com- 
petitive advantages, within our country. If someone is more efficient 
and can do things better somewhere else within our Nation, that is 
the way it should be. But when you play a game, it is not competitive 
if the rules are not the same for both sides and that is the reason I 
stress this foreign situation. 

Senator Purret. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Norris Ford who, I believe, is execu- 
tive secretary of the Connecticut Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Ford, we are very happy to have you with us this morning. 


STATEMENT OF NORRIS FORD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, CONNECTI- 
CUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Senator Purreitt. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Forp. I have not. I have some notes and some figures which I 
will be glad to leave. 

Senator Purrenn. Any information you have in written form will, 
of course, be helpful to the reporter. You are at liberty, however, 
to testify without notes if you wish. 

Mr. Forpv. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to welcome you to the 
State of Connecticut on behalf of the Connecticut industry. We are 
very glad that your committee saw fit to hold hearings in this State. 
Our organization has for a great many years had a deep concern over 
the future of the textile industry in this State. We have seen it in 
the period of constant decline. And I would like to submit to you a 
few figures, indicating the extent of that decline in a recent period. 

In 1948 there were 42,000 Connecticut persons employed in the 
textile industry in this State. That was 32 percent of the total number 
of nonmetallic workers employed in this State. 

In 1958, 10 years later, this number had shrunk to 17,500 Connecticut 
that time these 29 companies operated 2,098 looms. In 1956 this num- 
total nonmetallic workers in the State. This represents a decline in 
employment in the textile industry, in this 10-year period, of 58 per- 
cent. Inthe same 10 years the nonmetallic industry wages have gone 
from $1.33 to $1.99 per hour; that is an increase of 50 percent. But 
in the textile industry, wages have gone from $1.31 to $1.70 an hour, 
which is an increase of only 30 percent. 

Today textiles have the.second lowest average rate of pay in the 
State of Connecticut. This isa situation that we are not happy about, 
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but that we find difficult to change. It shows the depressed condition 
of this industry. 

Now to one particular segment of the Connecticut textile industry: 
namely, the woven woolen and worsted pile fabrics. Ten years ago, 
or in 1948, we had 29 textile woven woolen fabrics industries in the 
State of Connecticut. These, with one exception, were in the eastern 
portion of the State. One of these companies was in Tolland. At 
that time these 29 companies operated 2,098 looms. In 1956 this num- 
ber had shrunk to 885 looms. 

In 1948 these 29 mills employed 7,172 persons. In 1956 this was 
down to 2,950 persons, and in March 1957 it was down to 1,813 
persons or a reduction of 75 percent, in a 9-year period. 

And of these 29 companies that were in this business 10 years ago, 
or in 1948, 14 of them have gone out of business in the meantime and 
a number of others have shrunk their operation by just operating yarn 
mills or something of that sort. 

I think this is pretty descriptive of the textile industry as a whole 
in the State of Connecticut. It is a declining industry, it is a de- 

ressed industry, and we sincerely hope that as a result of these hear- 
ings that you gentlemen are holding in the State of Connecticut, it 
may be possible for you to make recommendations for a program and 
policies on the part of the Federal Government and on the part of 
Congress that will enable this industry, will give it a fighting chance 
for survival, and that will give it an opportunity to recoup, in order 
that we may again provide jobs for this very substantial number of 
people, who were engaged in this industry, especially in the eastern 
portion of our State. 

Thank you. 

Senator Purrety. Are there any questions? 

Senator Tuurmonp. I would like to ask you what suggestion you 
have to make? If you were in Congress, what would you do? 

Mr. Forp. Well, gentlemen, I am sure that the people who are to 
succeed me as witnesses coming directly from the textile industry are 
much more competent than I to make suggestions to you. I do know 
of course of the foreign competition. I know that Congress is up 
against a tough program in trying to aid industries in countries like 
Japan, and yet I think that the primary difficulty is that the foreign 
competition doesn’t affect industry as a whole, all types of industry, 
but rather it selects certain industries and those are subjected to this 
severe competition, this ruinous competition, and practically put out 
of business. 

Senator THurmonp. Someone down at Providence Friday testified 
that although only 3 percent of the textile goods consumed in this 
country may be imported, so far as he was concerned it was 100 
percent. He said it was because they were importing goods in the 
particular field in which he manufactured whether it was ginghams or 
whatever it was. 

That seems to have been their approach, to get into one field and 
then monopolize it, take over the entire field. I was just wondering 
if you had any thoughts on the subject ? 

r. Forp. I think you will get some good ideas before the hearing 
is concluded. 
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Senator Purteit. I think it might be well to point out that is our 
problem here in Connecticut. Concentrated sales in specific fields and 
eategories—in the woven woolens and worsted fields—and that is 
what has affected us. So, when we talk about the small percentage 
of imports, actually we are talking about an overall picture, and we 
really have got to get down and talk about how they affect certain 
categories and certain classifications. When we get into that field, 
5 percent or 3 percent means nothing at all. It amounts to almost 50 
percent in many cases and when it gets that high, you are destroying 
a segment of the textile industry, there is no question about it. 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. 

Senator Purretz. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. No questions, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Purretn. Dr. Miernyk. 

Dr. Miernyx. No questions. 

Mr. Baynton. No questions. 

Senator Purretz. Thank you very much, Mr. Ford. 

(The chart referred to above follows :) 


Connecticut manufacturers of woven woolen and worsted apparel fabrics 
































| 
| Looms Employment 
Town | Firm | | | 
1948 1956 1948 1956 March 
1957 

Bish bh ibid bS SD iC tet kl ee S63 oe! 
Baltic. ___.. _......| Shetucket Worsted___..__.-.____- OP 224 109 @ [ow 
Broad Brook. ....-| Broad Brook Co_._- | 78 |_. 500 | () (1) 
Central Village_- Blissnbobh Wyandotte Worsted_-.-_.-_...---- 80 58 250 250 189 
Danielson____..........| Killingly Worsted. _--- ; a6 48 | 150 (‘) (t) 
East Killingly -- _...| Greig Mills__- 7 PE Soe 100; ©@) | (1) 
East Woodstock ______- | Stillwater Worsted_- sbi Res 72 84 | 104 77 76 
Fabyan. Thomas Woolen - 24 | 24 7 75 2 
Hallville and Preston_- Tan Woolen, now Preston 48 48 | 145 | 93 82 

oolen 

Hanover__._............| Angus Park Woolen. --_- ae 48 54 250 | 200 148 
Manchester___--._-_---- Ace Woolen. crv yee hija... 150 | (') ) 
Moosup--.-.....--..-----| Brunswick W orsted_. nak ie sia 72 54 | 325 | 200 179 

OMe dae iiscet J liked Corriedale Mills....------_---___. Bek Seckky 50} @) (1) 
pS EE eee American Woolen__.._........--.-- ee 327 (4) () 

RAO iiodk 72 42 425 | 200 169 
Puta. oseu.. +. -... -1.|) Bebhem Woolbn) . «2-425 - uis] 140 144 600 | 600 (?) 

ay i | Putnam Worsted __....____--- 24 ae 5 (4) (‘) 
Mediville. nile. sc. Hockanum Mills.._.._..._..-.--.- 460 |___- 1,300 | (') (!) 
Somersville_._- ...| Somersville eee, 142 108 400 | 450 | 375 
South Glastonbary. ... The Matson Mill_- ‘SB i. 10; © | @® 
Stafford... _..| William Park & Sons...--.....- 40 | 50 110; 110} 4 
Stafford Springs_ ede Swift River Woolen_____._____-- _ 220 (1) (1) 

ML Atevetdintilé Cyril Johnson Woolen. ---....-- 91 72 | 300 300 249 

Dcrtcart tte ....| Rhode Island Worsted - - . Se ee 150; (') (1) 

Ss cb oes. o ue Stafford Looms. _- L 16 | ey 12) (4) (1) 

Do. _....--| Warren Woolen. etenbactwawe 52 | 52 | 225 | 175 159 
Torrington. _________-. Warrenton Woolen. i ecsiunlal 50 44 | 140 120 117 
Waterford __ scsil 2.) Werdians Weelen.. 5.2 it 964.2171) i ee @) ro) 
Wilsonville......_-_--- Isreal Putnam Mills. _.__..-..- 51 | 51 100 100 
Wee le eae Ween... peace 24 | 300 |-- (?) 

Ren nace sanancnetessncceeecrentesttesee een] 2, 098 whit 7,172 2, 950 | 1, 813 








1 Out of business. 
2 Yarn mills only. 
3 Moved out of State. 


Note.—Number of looms and approximate full eh ta ae for 1948 and 1956 are from America’s Textile 
Reporter Directory of June 10, 1948, and Apr. 26, 195 
Actual employment of March 1957 from employment reports for week ending nearest Mar. 15, 1957. 


Senator Purreri. Our next witness will be Mr. William W. Allan, 
vice president, Baltic Mills Co., Baltic, Conn. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM W. ALLAN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
AND TREASURER OF THE BALTIC MILLS CO., BALTIC, CONN. 


Mr. Auuan. I am William W. Allan, executive vice president and 
treasurer of the Baltic Mills Co., of Baltic, Conn. 

We manufacture fine cotton yarns and fine sheer fabrics such as 
lawns, organdies, voiles and many special fabrics. 

Gentlemen, I am at a loss to understand the purpose of these sena- 
torial committee hearings when you have all the evidence needed to 
prove a perfect case in a speech delivered by Senator Payne, of Maine, 
on the floor of the Senate on April 2 of this year, showing unjust, 
shortsighted treatment of the textile industry by the Government of 
the United States, unless you feel that actual experiences might help in 

our present investigation. In that case, I have a few that affect the 
altic Mills Co. 

Until about a year ago we were 1 of 4 or 5 weavers of typewriter 
cloth—Mr. Truslow is a competitor of mine—but this fabric seems to 
be a Japanese favorite and is now running out of our looms for lack 
of orders. Another fabric that has always been a basic number for 
us and is missing from our list is ladies handkerchief lawns. About 3 
weeks ago a cloth broker called and wanted us to sell to an old cus- 
tomer 100,000 yards of a handkerchief lawn at 31 cents per yard. We 
figured our cost and it was substantially higher than 31 cents. So I 
called the broker and he said, “The only reason I called you was 
because the Japanese quota is filled and I thought you might take it at a 
loss.” Needless to say, we didn’t take this piece of business. 

Other lines of fabrics that I find hard to sell because of Japanese 
competition are lightweight men’s shirtings and ladies’ blouse fabrics. 
I believe they will both go to Japan if something is not done to con- 
trol imports. 

During World War II Baltic Mills made millions of yards of balloon 
cloth. We were the only mill, as far as I know, that manufactured SS 
(high altitude) balloon cloth. It was used extensively over important 
Government installations and especially over the city of London, and 
it was very effective. 

Now, gentlemen, I wonder if Japan or the Swiss or somebody else 
will furnish us such vital fabrics should our country go to war again ? 

That is the extent of my written statement but I would like to go into 
this 31-cent price a little bit. 

Senator Purrety. I am sure the public knows that these are self- 
imposed quotas but we don’t know how closely they are being adhered 
to in these categories. 

Mr. Auxan. That is the big trouble, of course, and now on this 
31-cent price, I would like to explain to you gentlemen just how that 
affects our industry. 

This piece of cloth, these handkerchief lawns, ladies’, have been 
coming into the country for the last year or so in abundance and it has 
established a price. That is why this fellow called and wanted me to 
meet their price of 31 cents. Well all over New York, where they do 
most of the buying of fabric, that price is pretty well known. If we 
want to get any of that business, we have to meet it and we just can’t 
doit any more. Our cost is altogether too high. 
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Now if you will just bear with me, just take for instance that our 
cost is 33 cents a yard. It is higher than that actually. And if we 


assume that labor is 50 percent of our cost, that would give us a price | 
of 1614 cents for labor costs. And the Japanese labor cost 1s 10} 
percent of ours, so that comes to 1.65 cents the yard. Call it 2 cents 


and they have 1414 cents profit in there. 

Now I don’t think there is a cotton manufacturer today. that. 
wouldn’t be glad to take 100,000 yards at cost. They have 1414 
cents. Now the effect of that is this, that suppose we do something 
in a plant to cut our costs down—we have done about everything we 
know, by the way—but if we did and we met that price and broke 
even, that price won’t stay there, they have got 1414 cents there to 
work with and it would just go down lower and lower. It is just 
like a cat watching a mouse, that is all and they are ready to gobble 
us up any time, just like a cat would a mouse. 

And it is unfair competition. As was pointed out before, if it 
was only 3 percent of each category, it wouldn’t hurt us a bit. We 
could stand that very well. But when they come in and take 40 and 
50 percent, and undersell us continuously, why we just can’t do a 
thing about it. We are behind the eight-ball. Well, that is the main 
thing. 

Senator Purrety. Mr. Allan, do you feel that one of the avenues of 
relief might be category quotas ¢ 

Mr. Autan. I certainly do. 

Senator Purretu. In this particular case, this self-imposed quota 
by the Japanese apparently has been filled. Now this broker—I 
would assume it was a broker in New York—had to get it. Then 
would it have been supplied by some other manufacturer, who in 
desperation would have sold at 31 cents? 

Mr. Atuan. Well, in our business there is always one manufacturer 
that is so hungry for business he might be tempted to take that piece 
of business. 

Senator Purrert. On the assumption it would be a burden 
absorber ? 


My reason for the question, I might say, is that it would appear 


that a American manufacturers had to supply that order. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Axuan. Yes, because the quota was filled and if he wanted to 
keep up his handkerchief production, he would have to get goods 
from someone in this‘country probably. 

Senstor Purtett. So somebody here was willing to sell for 31 
cents ¢ 

Mr. Arian. I am not sure of that. 

Senator Purretx. Or as near to it as he could drive them to sell ? 

Mr. Axuan. Yes, that could be. But we didn’t get a higher bid, 
so I assume it was sold, someone did sell him. 

Senator Purrett. There you have a continuation of the demorali- 
zation of the market. 

Mr. Autan. That is right, it is a breakdown into red ink con- 
tinuously in our line of fine goods. 

Senator Purrety. I might say when you referred to Senator Payne’s 
speech on the Senate floor that I joined in a colloquy with him when 
he made that terrific speech. We did try to get category quotas 
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through and I am not sure it is a lost cause yet, but it certainly was 
in the 85th Congress. 

Senator Thurmond ? 

nator THurmMonp. I was just looking over. some Aigyees here that 
show that from 1947 to 1956 the State of Connecticut lost 15,100 tex- 
tile jobs, which represents a decline of 37 percent. To what do you 
chiefly attribute that? 

Mr. Auuan. Well, [ think, Senator, that some of these mills that 
went out probably were not equipped competitively. That was one 
cause, back 10 years ago. 

Senator THurmonp. Otherwise do you feel this foreign competi- 
tion has been the chief source of difficulty ? 

Mr. Auuan. Yes, foreign competition of course has been a great 
contribution to these people going out of business. There is no doubt 
about it. We built up our industry during the war and I believe we 
were ready for any increase in the population of this country, hav- 
ing built it up during that time. But now these imports come along 
and not only take yardage away from us, but they knock our price 
down so that we can’t afford to run any more. 

Senator THurmonp. I observe that in New England as a whole, 
the jobs lost from 1947 to 1956 amount to 121,500, or a decline of 42 
percent. I presume that would be for the same reasons? 

Mr. Auuan. Yes, it would, Senator, 

Senator Purre... Senator Cotton, have you some questions? 

Senator Corron. No. I can sympathize with the witness when he 
expresses some astonishment that we need to travel around the coun- 
try to find out that the textile industry is in difficulty but I would 
suggest to you, and as a matter of record to others, that there is some 
benefit that can accrue from a thorough opening up of this subject 
in hearings by a committee from the Congress. 

We have had, during the past, investigations and hearings con- 
cerning specific individnal problems in the industry, but never an 
overall one. Now as a matter of fact Congress serves a twofold pur- 
pose: It legislates, but also it is about the only instrument the people 
of the country have for getting the facts completely before the execu- 
tive departments of this Government. As you may know, at many 
of our hearings the Department of Commerce, Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Department of State, have been represented and it is 
the hope of some of us that before these hearings are concluded— 
when we get back to Washington—that we are going to ask those 
gentlemen in the light of the evidence that has been presented, to 
come in and discuss their policies and the whys and wherefores. 
Furthermore, it also is a means of opening up to the public as a whole, 
through the press, some of the difficulties that we are in so we can 
marshal public interest. 

I merely mention this to you and to others who are in the industry, 
and who very naturally say, “Why do these fellows travel around to 
hear something, that if they are not too dumb, they known already ?” 
There are certain advantages that can accrue. I think that should 
go on the record. 

Mr. Atian. Well, I know you are speaking to me, but I understand 
that, Senator, very well, and I thought it was a good chance to put 
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it'in my little speech here, because I really though that Senator Payne 
did a marvelous job, with your help—— 

Senator Purrety. I might say Senator Cotton joined me, also. 

Mr. Atuan. Yes, I know. 

Senator Corron. I thought you put it in very well. That was a 
masterful speech by Senator Payne and a great contribution by Sena- 
tor Purtell, who has made numerous speeches on the subject. 

Mr. Auxian. Of course, we keep track of Senator Purtell, we 
know what he is doing down there all the time, but we don’t always 
know what you other fellows are doing down there. 

Senator Corron. But in the end it isn’t speeches that do the business, 
it is the legislation and the force behind legislation of public opinion, 

Mr. Auxan. That is right. 

Senator Purrety. I think, as the Senator pointed out, the public 
awareness of the problem, I think, has been lacking in some instances, 

Mr. Atxan. There is one point I would like to add and that is that 
I believe and I think the whole textile industry, that is in this bad 

osition at the present time, under that our Government has to have 
riends in Asia and other foreign countries. We have got to have 

laces for our Army and naval bases and that sort of thing. So we 
have got to keep these people happy and we have to help them. Per- 
sonally, my. only thought is that we shouldn’t help them so much that 
it is going to knock out an industry that is so important in time of 
war, especially. 

We are all thinking of the imminence of war at this time. If you 
read the newspapers you can’t help but think it. And it just seems 
shortsighted to me that we let all these spindles and looms go out of 
business, when we may need them very soon. 

Now in World War II we had to build up in the production to fur- 
nish the necessary fabrics. And I think we will have to do it all over 
again if we go to war, and it is going to be tougher this time because 
right now I believe that the morale of the whole textile industry is 
pretty low. After all, as Mr. Ford just said a few minutes ago, the 
textile industry is the second lowest paid industry in the State. Now 
that should not be. We can’t do otherwise with the condition we have 
to deal with. We would like to improve it to a point where we can 
pay as high as steel. 

enator Purreti. Mr. Allan, have you any other concrete sugges- 
tions as to what we might do other than the question of quotas, be- 
cause we want help in finding solutions. I think we are pretty well 
aware, although we will be more aware before the hearings are over, 
of the acute situation in the industry as a whole. What concrete pro- 
posal would you suggest we follow ? 

Mr. Autian. Of course, the most important one I can think of Sena- 
ator, is that we should not allow Japan or any other country to take 
over any segment of our industry, whether it is ginghams, or velve- 
teens, or lawns or typewriter ribbons. Now I think it is very impor- 
tant that they should be allowed to export to this country a certain 
percentage, if it is 5 or 10 or whatever it happens to be that is all right. 
But when they take over 30 or 40 or 50 percent, there is something 
radically wrong there somewhere. We are just allowing ourselves to 
become weaker and weaker in that one category that they pick on, and 
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we allow them to get away with it, maybe so vital to us that it will be 
a tough job getting around the corner, that is all. 

Senator Purretyt. So I am to understand that while you won’t 
object to less than 5 percent imports, that is accounting for the totals, 
that you object very strongly to concentrated sales in certain cate- 
gories. 

Mr. Axxan. I certainly do. 

Senator Purretn. Thank you. 

Dr. Miernyk? 

Dr. Mrernyx. I would like to clarify one issue for the record. The 
effects of imports on the price structure have been very clearly stressed 
by numerous witnesses before the subcommittee, but when the ques- 
tion is how much of the decline in employment is due to this. I think 
one other issue must be raised and that is the substantial increase in 
productivity which the textile industry enjoyed since the end of World 
War ITI is something like a 50 percent gain. Don’t you think that has 
had something to do with the 25 percent drop in employment during 
this period as well ? 

In other words, what I am trying to clarify for the record is the 
extent to which imports as such have knocked out a couple of hun- 
dred thousand textile jobs or more. 

Mr. Awan. I believe they have. I think they are affecting the 
Baltic Mills at the present time. 

Dr. Miernyk. I mean, through the price structure, this I think is 
perfectly clear. 

Mr. Aan. Yes, because they sell so much cheaper than we can 
positively sell for. 

Dr. MiernyK. Would you agree that part of the drop in employ- 
ment has been the result of newer, better machinery ? 

Mr. Awan. In this country ? 

Dr. Miernyk. Yes. 

Mr. Auian. Well, I don’t know about that. Now when we put in 
new machinery, and Baltic has put in considerable new machinery, 
we do increase our production somewhat, of course. 

Senator Purrety. I think it would be fair at this time for the wit- 
ness to know—and he may recollect probably from some of the testi- 
mony from the associations in Washington—that it clearly indicated 
there was a substantial increase in the efficient utilization of produc- 
tive labor, which accounted to some extent for this reduction in 
employment. 

Mr. Auxian. Yes; that is true, but at the same time this increase 
of production per machine or per man has been compensated for to 
a great extent by loss of mills, and that sort of thing, which is very 
important. 

enator Corron. Well, the increased population and increased 
national market—if you were not interferred with unduly by foreign 
imports—would have taken up part of the slack of that increased 
productivity ? 

Mr. Auuan. Yes, indeed, it would. I mentioned that before, I 
believe. 

Senator Purreiu. Doctor, have you any other questions? 

Dr. Mrernyk. No, sir. 
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Senator Purrenit. Thank you very much for coming up this morn- 
ing. You have helped us in our deliberations. 

Ter. Autan. I am delighted to be here. 

Senator Purretn. Our next witness is Mr. Ronald A. Mitchell of 
the Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Have you a prepared statement ? 
Mr. Mircuent. No, I haven’t. 





STATEMENT OF RONALD A. MITCHELL, ASSISTANT TREASURER, 
CYRIL JOHNSON WOOLEN CO., STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 


My name is Ronald A. Mitchell. I am secretary and treasurer of 
the Cyril Johnson Woolen Co. in Stafford Springs, Conn. Stafford 
Springs is a small town in the northern part of the State, with an ap- 
proximate population of about 6,500. 

Under normal operation, we are the largest employer in town. Be- 
cause of that we have a very deep sense of obligation to our employees 
and also to the community. It is our desire to stay in business in 
Stafford Springs, Conn. Our products are mainly fine woolens, flan- 
nels, Saxonies, and coverts, and primarily for men’s apparel. 

During World War II we were given five Army-Navy E awards. 
Our production during the war was mainly for the Navy. We did 
make some cloths for the Coast Guard and Army, WAC’s, and the 
Army nurses. We made something over 3 million yards during World 
War II, which would be enough cloth to supply about a million gar- 
ments. During the Korean situation, we made 650,000 yards for the 
Navy. And we had a letter of commendation for the high quality of 
our deliveries from the clothing supply officer of the Navy. 

Our average monthly employment in 1947 before the Geneva reser- 
vation went into effect was 312. In 1957 it was 208. Sales in linear 
yards in 1957 were about half of those in 1947. And with the present 
state of the industry and spasmodic operations, it is very difficult to 
have an economical operation. 

I would like to say a word or two about the myth of the imported 
label. I think a great many people believe that because a cloth is made 
abroad, it is better than anything made in this country. Some years 
ago one of the gentlemen from our plant was in Scotland, and he had 
on a coat made from our twist covert cloth, and he was talking with a 
Scottish manufacturer, and the manufacture asked him where it 
came from, and he told him, and the Scottish manufacturer then said, 
“Well, that is the finest piece of woolen covert cloth made anywhere 
in the world.” 

And I think you will find that the imports in woolens and worsteds 
are concentrated in the finer qualities and a great deal of the difficulty 
in mills has been in the mills that make the finer qualities. 

In August 1951 we had a visitor at our plant, Mr. Takeuchi, of the 
Japan Woolen Textile Co. At that time he said that the youngest ma- 
chine in the woolen textile industry in Japan was 25 years old. 

Senator Purrett. This is 1951? 

Mr. Mircue.u. Yes, sir. And he said that they made very fine 
worsteds, but that they did not make fine woolens. The only woolens 
they made at that time were for home consumption, rayon, shoddy, 
and wool blends. At that time the imports from Japan were less than 
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1 percent of the total imports of woolens and worsteds in this country. 
The imports at that time from United Kingdom were 70 percent. 

The imports from Japan today are 24 percent. The imports from 
United Kingdom are 48 percent. 

Senator Purre.y. Of the total imports? 

Mr. Mircueiy. Yes, which means that about 20 some percent have 
been transferred from the highest wage paying exporter to this coun- 
try to the lowest wage paying exporter. I think that is one reason 
for the depressed state of our market today. 

Senator Purretit. Competition from Japan has been pretty much 
concentrated in the weight of woolen goods you make, is that correct ? 

Mr. Mrrcnety. In some of the woolen goods we make. I said we 
make principally flannels, Saxonies, and coverts for men’s wear. 

Senator Purreti. In which of those categories do you find the 
keenest competition from Japan ? 

Mr. Mircue.y. There is no competition, they have just taken the 
business away. 

Senator Purret. That is true. 

Mr. Mircue.y. They started first on flannels. They have taken 
practically all the business in this country on medium to fine flannels. 
For instance, the Hokem flannel, made over here in Rockville, was the 
best known medium-priced flannel in the market. Mr. Babcock said 
less than a year ago that they were not making it any more, that 
Japan had taken all the business. They have taken practically all our 
flannel business, at 60 cents a yard less than our price. 

Senator Purreiy. Sixty cents? 

Mr. Mircnetyt. Yes. If we were to meet that competition we would 
have to cut our labor costs anywhere from 35 to 40 percent. But of 
course we can’t do that, because that would bring us in some categories 
below the minimum wage of $1 an hour and would bring us below the 
Walsh-Healey Act of $1.20 an hour. 

When Congress passed the minimum-wage law, I don’t think they 
meant that to be a maximum. We might meet that competition by 
making our average pay flat across the board at $1 an hour. 

Senator Purrett. You might temporarily meet it ? 

Mr. Mrrcueuw. I don’t think we could, because if we meet the price 
of $3 they would immediately cut their prices. They can cut their 
prices any time. Asa matter of fact, a short time ago a Japanese sales- 
man approached a customer in New York and showed him a cloth and 
asked him how $4 was for the price and the customer said it was too 
high and he said, “Well, how much will you offer for it?” 

People that have recently returned from Japan tell us that now 
Japan has one of the most modern woolen and worsted textile indus- 
tries in the world. Seven years ago their youngest machine was 25 
years old. We also learned from a friend of ours who recently came 
back, a friend and customer who recently came from Japan, that they 
are now making Saxonies and coverts. They haven’t offered them yet 
for export, but they are making them. 

It is rather strange that we have developed some friends in Japan 
because the Japanese woolen and worsted mills are now working on 
a voluntary quota for exports to this country. 

I would like to make a suggestion or two, and one is that the De- 
partment of Commerce collect better statistical data on the woolen 
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and worsted industry. I think that if they collected data on the same 
basis, imports and domestic production, that what is happening to 
this industry would have been seen long ago. 

I would also like to suggest that exporting countries live up to our 
standards that are set by Congress. We have the 40-hour law or 
time and a half for overtime. We have the minimum wage law, and 
in Japan I understand that the help in the textile plants work 56 
hours a week. I think that mill tenements are more or less frowned 
on in this country at the present time. In Japan the textile workers, 
a great many of them, live in barracks around the mill. The textile 
workers in this country have radios, television, automobiles, own their 
own homes. I don’t think the Japanese textile worker has any of 
those things. 

Mr. Takeuchi when he was here said that the chief diet of the 
woolen textile worker in Japan was fish and rice. And I doubt that 
their standard of living has been raised because of the great increase 
of exports to this country. 

Senator Purretn. I was to accompany Senator Cotton last year, 
and I couldn’t do so because of official business, but he had an op- 

ortunity of going through some of the mills in Japan. I am hope- 
ul that before you leave the witness chair he probably will discuss 
with you some of his findings. 

But I would say this: Obviously we can’t impose upon foreign 
countries our minimum standard of wages. As much as we may like 
to, we could not. 

What would you suggest as the remedy, since apparently the over- 
all picture of imports is low percentagewise, if you take the industry 
as a whole? I recognize in the gathering of facts by the Department 
of Commerce, that there appears to be quite an inequity, because they 
don’t classify as they should; at least I believe so. They—in deter- 
mining what the paveeeee of goods shall be—don’t take into account 
the percentage of wool in a particular product for example. Isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. Mrrenent. That is right. 

Senator Purtreitn. So to that extent the figures are not accurate 
nor are they comparable or apparently fair. What would you sug- 
gest concretely now that we might do that would help the industry 
or that part of the industry which you represent ? 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Well, I think that if the figures were collected on 
a dollar value for production as they are for imports, that the obvious 
fact. would have been shown that their concentrations are in the finer 
qualities, the higher price. I have drawn off figures from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Census, and you will find that accord- 
ing to the foreign import valuations, that is less than $1.25 a pound, 
$1.25 to $2 per pound and $2 to $4 and above $4, you don’t get into 
any of the low categories until you get up into overcoatings, which 
are 16 ounces per linear yard and above. 

Now the import figures are collected on pounds and square yards. 
Of course we sell cloth on linear yards. And I don’t think that any- 
one that is going to have a garment made ever buys cloth by the 
pound, they buy it by the yard. I think if we could have those 
figures on a comparable basis, that the difficulty of the woolen and 
worsted industry would have been seen long ago. 
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Senator Purrety. And then the wool content of those goods them- 
selves affects the so-called comparative tables; do they not? 

Mr. Mrreuett. That is right. 

Senator Purrett. Again, I am not attempting to put words in your 
mouth, but we have given a great deal of thought to what might be 
a realistic solution. Would you feel that perhaps one of the quickest 
ways, assuming we could do it, would be to initiate a category quota, 
and set up categories on another realistic basis ? 

Mr. Mircnetx. That would be very helpful, I think, and I think 
that perhaps now that Japan is setting up her own voluntary quota, 
that perhaps we ought to have something to say about what they ship 
to this country. 

Senator Purret.. I agree with you. 

Mr. Mircne tu. I think from what I understand of their quota that 
they are setting up, it is fairly reasonable, with the exception that 
there is a bonus quota of 1,800,000 yards for the finer qualities. 
Japan is already shipping finer qualities to this country. 

Bemnten PURTELL. Renehes Thurmond ? 

Senator THurmonp. I just want to say I think it is a poor state of 
affairs when some foreign country can regulate our domestic affairs 
as is being done now. When a foreign country can fix its own quota 
and say how much they are going to send in lee cd am completely 


disgusted with the situation. I offered an amendment before the 
Senate Finance Committee this year, which was adopted, on the mo- 
tion of Senator Kerr, with a slight revision, but which the Senate 
eventually turned down. This would have provided that after the 
Tariff Commission had made a decision, if the President disapproved 
it, it would have been necessary for him to get a majority of both 


House and Senate to overrule him. I thought that was sound. 

I think it is impossible for a manufacturer like you to go down to 
Washington under this present reciprocal trade bill and get two-thirds 
of the House and two-thirds of the Senate to override the President’s 
action. I think that is completely out of the question. 

Mr. Mircnett. I agree. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I would like your opinion on that. 

Mr. Mitcuet.. I agree with you. 

Senator Purreui. I can assure you we could start a debate which 
went on for a day or two in the Senate Chamber on that matter. 

Senator Cotton made some observations in Japan that were tremen- 
dously helpful to the committee. He was there less than a year ago 
or about a year ago. 

Senator, I am sure Mr. Mitchell may have some answers to questions 
you may wish to ask. But first, you may want to make an observa- 
tion or two on the situation in Japan. 

Senator Corron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Of course I reported 
to Senator Purtell when I came back and this has been a subject of 
discussion between us. I commend what you say about this general 
situation. I don’t know that I dare to reveal what I am about to say 
up in my State, because my people are very much prejudiced against 
what they call congressional junketing, but I went to Japan and to 
Kobe and spent some time in the textile plants in Japan. What you 
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say is absolutely correct, in the matter of their wages and their 
conditions. 

I saw the fine modernized competitive machinery they have gotten 
at our expense and I listened to some of our people, sincere people, 
in our diplomatic service and in the Economic Cooperation Division. I 
also listened in Japan, incidentally, to our own Ambassador over there 
telling me we must continue to take all these imports from Japan, other- 
wise we would drive the Japanese into the arms of the Communists, 
I saw over there—and I think it will be confirmed by anyone who 
goes there—the fact that the sacrifice that we are making in this coun- 
try in destroying and maiming our textile industry isn’t keeping the 
Japanese people from the Communists at all. It doesn’t benefit the 
Japanese people, it benefits a few old entrenched families of manu- 
facturers in Japan that have been in control of the industry for many 
years, just as certain entrenched manufacturers were in control in this 
country back in the past century before the rise of organized labor. 

Unfortunately in Japan the labor unions are purely political organi- 
zations. I think they have in this country some political potency, but 
over there they have not yet come to the point where they interest 
themselves primarily in wages and living conditions, for their people. 
The result is that here we are crippling our own industry, and not 
doing one solitary thing in my humble opinion, from what I saw over 
there, to eae Japan as a nation on the side of the free nations. Which, 
thank God she is, or at least seems to be, and I think is. 

We aren’t doing a thing to raise the conditions over there. We are 
simply crippling our own industry to pad and line the pockets of the 
manufacturers in Japan and it doesn’t reach the working people at all. 

Isn’t that your impression from the people you have discussed it 
with ? 

Mr. Mrrcnetz. Yes; that is right. This Mr. Takeuchi was from 
Kobi. 

Senator Corron. I didn’t intend to go over that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Purrert. I think this is very helpful. Have you any 
further questions or remarks ? 

Senator Corron. No. 

Senator Purrevt. Dr. Miernyk? 

Dr. Mrernyx. No questions. 

Senator Purrerz. I want to thank you again, Mr. Mitchell, for 
coming here this morning and helping us in trying to find some 
answer to this problem. 

Mr. Mircnuety. You might be interested in a further comment 
that Mr. Takeuchi made when he was visiting our plant. He said 
that before World War II their export business was done with 
Indochina, India, South Africa, and Australia, and he said, “What 
we need now is an export market, because we can’t ship to China, 
Indochina; India is establishing her own industry, so is Australia 
and South Africa. Where are we going to ship our goods?” 

The answer today is perfectly obvious where they are shipping 
their goods. 

I might make a further suggestion, that any department of the 
Federal Government, when it negates an international agreement 
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with other nations that it might consult the industry which is to be 
affected. ; 

Senator Purrerit. A very good suggestion. Thank you very 
much. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Frank E. Dixon of the Norwich 
Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK E. DIXON, REPRESENTATIVE, NORWICH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, NORWICH, CONN. 


Senator Purret,. Glad to have you with us. Have you a pre- 
pared statement ? 

Mr. Drxon. I do have, Senator, but I only have one copy. 

Senator Purreti. You may proceed. 

Mr. Dixon. Since what i am going to say is of a supporting 
nature and there are no figures attached, I don’t believe that it will 
be too important to the committee in any case. 

I am Frank E. Dixon, executive vice president of the Norwich, 
Conn., Chamber of Commerce, and I am appearing here in behalf 
of that organization. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: I would like to 
express our appreciation for this opportunity to express our views 
on the textile industry. 

The last decade has witnessed a long procession of great names in 
the textile field either join in the move South or disappear from the 
scene entirely. Those textile firms remaining are now engaged in 
a bitter struggle for their very existence. 

The people of the Norwich area know what the loss of these re- 
maining textile firms would mean to our economy. Scores of our 
families depend upon their jobs with these firms, many of whom 
are represented here at this hearing today, and textile jobs are vital 
to our people as they were to their fathers and grandfathers before 
them. Any further loss of textile jobs in our area would be a severe 
blow to our economy, as it would in similar circumstances to other 
Connecticut and New England communities. 

One of the tragic byproducts of the continuing decline in the 
textile industry is that of the man who has spent his entire life in 
the textile industry. Suddenly, just a few years short of his normal 
retirement, he finds himself jobless. What of him? 

He is a highly skilled textile worker, but there are no jobs. Other 
industries will not hire him because of his advanced age; because 
he has too few productive years left. Consider his plight as he sits 
by helplessly and watches his life’s savings drift away, years before he 
should have to retire. What does the future hold for him? 

In April of this year, the Norwich Chamber of Commerce in- 
formed the members of the Connecticut congressional delegation 
that, in our opinion, existing tariffs were inadequate to protect in- 
dustry in our area—and we had in mind the textile industry, in 
particular, when we made this statement. Furthermore, since the 
reciprocal trade agreements were about to be taken up by the Con- 
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gress, we also indicated that we were opposed to any further reduc- 
tions of tariff provisions of the reciprocal trade agreements. 

This action was taken after discussion and deliberation by the 
chamber’s manufacturers council in an anne to help provide some 
relief for the textile firms in our area. This is not the complete 
answer to the problem, as we realize full well, but we did so in the 
hope that such action would provide some relief and would not bring 
about a situation which might be far worse. 

Gentlemen, the Norwich Chamber of Commerce has no magic 
formula for curing the ills of the textile industry. But, of this 
we are certain, something must be done. Surely some way can and 
must be found within the framework of our free enterprise system 
to preserve our remaining textile firms for our future prosperity. 
They are good industries and we need them in our area and I know 
that goes for other New England communities as well. 

The Norwich Chamber of Commerce gladly and wholeheartedly 
pledges its support to any study or overall survey which will help 
us keep these textile firms here in our respective communities. 

I thank you. 

That is the end of our statement, but Senator Cotton touched on 
something a moment ago that had me taking down a note or two 
that perhaps some of our people may not be aware of, and that is 
that while our chambers of commerce here in this country are sup- 
ported by our industries, such as our textile people, and they are 
working under our free enterprise system, which we constantly 
strive to keep in order, this is not so in the countries abroad, where 
chambers of commerce are supported in a very large measure by the 
means of Government subsidies. 

As a matter of fact, some of the foreign chambers even go beyond 
that point and they lay down the law by determining just which 
firms shall stay in business and which shail not. And I just wonder 
if, perhaps, thinking over what Senator Cotton had to say, if per- 
haps this doesn’t have some bearing on the situation. 

enator Purre.u. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Purrety. On the record. 

Mr. Drxon. Each year when things such as this reciprocal trade 
agreement come up, we are flooded with tons of material which we 
are urged to pass along to our people, that the industry in some 
other country is suffering. I think we are inclined to forget some- 
times when we read such material that the government involved is 
directly behind this, supporting it with their moneys and so forth, 
and we may be able to match them for wits and for people who can 
talk and explain things but as is the case with the small chambers 
of arn versus the big ones, we don’t have the bank roll to do 
it with. 

Senator Purrerz. Any questions, Senator? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Purreti. Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Mr. Keeney, assistant treasurer of the 
Somersville Manufacturing Co., Somersville, Conn. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. KEENEY, JR., ASSISTANT TREASURER, 
SOMERSVILLE MANUFACTURING CO., SOMERSVILLE, CONN. 


Mr. Keeney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I just 
have a short statement I would like to read, with your permission. 

My name is Robert L. Keeney, Jr., and I am the assistant treasurer 
of the Somersville Manufacturing Co. Weare asmall mill, with from 
850 to 450 employees, engaged in the manufacture of high quality 
fine woolens for suitings and coatings in both women’s wear and men’s 
wear. 

We are located in the town of Somersville, Conn., where we are the 
only industry of any size. The Somersville Manufacturing Co., was 
established in 1879 and we have now been in business for approximately 
80 years, and grown from a very small mill to a plant which is known 
as a 100-loom woolen mill with all modern machinery. 

During the many years of our existence we have often experienced 
considerable difficulty in continuing our operations from year to year. 
From our experience we fully realize that we are in a highly competi- 
tive industry which presents a continuing challenge for any individual 
mill to continue in operation. So far we have been able to meet this 
challenge and to give fairly continuous empolyment to our workers— 
many of whom are from families who have been in our employ for 
2or3 generations. Inthe past few years we have become increasingly 
aware of the impact on our markets of low wage foreign competition. 
We would like to cite the following as a concrete example of losing 
business directly to a foreign manufacturer due to our inability to 
compete pricewise. 


Pat aeaey a year ago our men’s wear department was asked 


by a domestic manufacturer of men’s wear coats if we would be inter- 
ested in making for them 600 pieces or more of an 18- to 19-ounce cash- 
mere and wool top coating. These 600 pieces would have amounted to 
about 40,000 linear yards—or a quarter of a million dollar contract, in 
which we were naturally very interested, being short of work at the 
time. We were informed by our men’s wear agent that the estimated 
selling price of $6.3714 cents per yard was too high to compete with a 
foreign fabric which the coat manufacturer could obtain for less 
money, but that we would be interested around $6 per yard. 

We went over our figures and decided to take the contract if obtain- 
able at $6 per yard, which would show us no profit and probably 
a slight loss. When our representative offered our fabric at this price, 
the French mill selling agents, who were also seeking the business, 
immediately lowered their price and succeeded in getting the contract 
since they were able to ship their merchandise from France, pay the 
duty, and still undersell us because of their low manufacturing cost. 

As a member of a highly competitive industry we fully realize that 
we must operate as economically and efficiently as possible to meet the 
competition of our own domestic mills on the high quality woolens 
which we are equipped to produce. We doubt, however, our chances 
to survive if we must also meet the competition of low wage foreign 
manufacturers, whose growth and prosperity is apparently considered 
by our Government to be vital to the success of our foreign trade 
program. 

A few months prior to the consideration by Congress of the exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act, we felt that our industry had 
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presented to the President’s Committee for Reciprocity information, 
and to our own delegations in Washington a fair picture of our vital 
need for protection in our own markets against foreign goods. 

The fact that practically none of our requests or recommendations 
were included in the Trade Agreements Act as finally approved, 
would indicate that the Government still does not understand our 
plight or that the administration does consider at least part of our 
industry to be expendable. We are forced to this conclusion despite 
the fact that Sherman Adams at Portsmouth, N. H., on September 
27, 1956, said, with reference to our industry, that, “The President 
has made it clear again and again that our foreign trade policy must 
not wreck our own enterprises or destroy the jobs of American 
workers.” 

We do not feel that the solution to our problems lies in seeking 
additional Government aid along with additional Government regula- 
tions or supervision. We do feel, however, that the least the Govern- 
ment can do is to give us some assurance that the eventual plan is 
not to surrender our domestic textile markets to foreign mills in 
order to strengthen the economy of the countries in which they are 
operating. Without this assurance and with the limited capital 
which we are able to build up under our own domestic tax struc- 
ture, we cannot make further commitments for capital and machinery 
improvements which are absolutely necessary if we are to compete 
successfully with our domestic mills. 

We also cannot, in all good conscience, build up our necessary force 
of skilled labor by encouraging younger people to seek their liveli- 
hood in our employ if we feel it is only a matter of time before they 
will have to look for jobs elsewhere. 

I personally do not know what action you gentlemen can take to 
aid us within the jurisdiction of your own committee, but I am sure 
that it would help our cause tremendously if you could let your 
fellow Senators know that to survive as an industry we must at least 
have confidence that our own Government has not written us off as 
a lost cause. 

Senator Purreti. A very fine statement. 

Are there any questions that you have, Senator ? 

Senator THurmonp. I would ask you this question: It has been 
suggested by some that a Federal agency be established in which 
there might be some subsidies given to the textile industry if it be- 
comes necessary. 

Would the textile industry want that or would they want a proper 
environment in which free enterprise can operate and make their own 
way. In accomplishing this, the foreign affairs policies of this Na- 
tion would have to be revised somewhat and our trade policies would 
have to be revised, in order to let you operate as a free enterprise. 
What is your opinion about that ? 

Mr. Keeney. We definitely, Senator, would be much in favor of 
being allowed to operate as a free enterprise, as we have done for so 
many years in the past. And we, I think, feel that we can continue 
to do so, but I also feel that we must have confidence in the future 
and we must have some confidence that the Federal Government, as 
I say, has not written us off as a lost cause, that they will not do things 
in aiding foreign industry, which will damage our own future. 
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As I say, we have to have this confidence, because it isn’t a matter 
of operating this year or next year; we have to look ahead, plan 
od, our problems of replacing machinery involve a good many 
years’ operation, in which we can write off the expense of that 
machinery, and I might add as far as the employment of skilled 
labor is concerned, it is becoming a greater problem all the time to 
get young pope to go into the textile trade and to learn the trade, 
which it takes some time to learn, and they have to be skilled people 
to operate the machines. 
e are already considered a very low wage industry, compared 

with others, such as automobile and aircraft industries, and if we | 
are going to have to compete with much lower wages of foreign coun- 
tries, we certainly can’t improve our situation in that respect, and 
it is going to become more and more difficult to get help. 

I don’t think, on the other hand, that another Federal agency is 
our solution. I think the Federal Government could take other steps 
which would make us feel confident they were interested in our 
welfare. 

Senator THurmMonp. Under our system of government, in which 
free enterprise is the backbone of our economy, do you feel that any 
industry should have assurances from the Government in order to 
give it confidence, that policies will not be adopted or approved that 
will permit foreign goods to come in from other countries that would 
practically destroy any industry, such as is about to occur and has 
occurred in some instances with the textile industry ? 

Mr. Keeney. Very definitely, sir. 
_ Senator Purrer.. Of course, I think we should observe here that, 
we are talking about subsidies, one subsidy breeds another. It is a 
type of endless chain, as we find in the cotton industry now. I am 
not at all sure we find a sane, reasonable, and proper solution to 
problems that are brought about in the initial stage by subsidies, 
as in the case of cotton, that we sell in the world market today at 
less than our own users of that same cotton can buy it here. 

Senator Truurmonp. I want to congratulate you on your fine 
statement. 

Senator Corron. No questions. I join in congratulating you. 

Dr. Mrernyx. No questions. 

Mr. Baynton. No questions. 

Senator Purrett. Thank you very much. 

Now, we have Mr. R. B. Kelsy, vice president of the Connecticut 
Bank & Trust Co., here. 


STATEMENT OF R. B. KELSY, VICE PRESIDENT, CONNECTICUT 
BANK & TRUST CO., STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 


Mr. Kersy. Senator, I would just like to say that Stafford 
Springs is a typical small textile town, dependent solely on the 
textile industry. In the last several years we have seen 3 or 4 of 
our good mills go out of business, lost probably half of our payroll, 
and it is getting to a point now where it is serious. Other industries 
in town that were dependent on it are closing up. We have several 
vacant stores, 1 garage that has been in business since 1911 and 
employed, normally, 25 to 30 people; their sales were dependent on 
the mill payroll, and they closed the 1st of February. 
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And on the street where I live, which is a short street, there are four 
houses for sale right now; people formerly employed in the textile 
industry in town couldn’t find employment; they were fortunate 
enough to find it in other lines and me are moving out of town. We 
have good mills there, and we would like to see them keep going. We 
certainly don’t want to lose the ones we have got. 

Senator Purrett. You are describing what happens when a textile 
mill is affected by adverse business conditions and what the impact 
is on the whole economy ? 

Mr. Ketsry. It affects our entire community. 

Senator Purrsiy. Still, we are told by some who wish to find a solu- 
tion to this that the answer is to teach new skills to these people. I 
have maintained, if new skills must be taught, let’s teach them to those 
people who are injuring us by exporting to us goods that take our 
jobs away. I don’t at all agree, and I am sure my colleagues don’t 
agree, that the solution lies there at all, teaching new skills to these 
Zo that are displaced. I think my colleagues will agree with me. 

ave you anything else to add ? 

Mr. Ketsry. No, sir. 

Senator Purrett. That is very interesting. We have had other 
testimony about the impact of bad business in a mill or, as a matter 
of fact, any place of large employment. We are cognizant of it; we 
hope we can find a solution. . 

enator, have you any questions ? 

Senator THurmonp. No questions. I am very glad to hear your 
testimony, because you have brought the problem right home; you 
have told them how it is affecting the people who live on your own 
street, and a garage that closed there and other instances. I think 
the testimony is very valuable. 

Senator Purretyt. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. No questions. 

Senator Purretu. Senator Cotton has seen this same thing happen 
in his own State, I know, in many cases, and I think the Senator from 
South Carolina is finding it true in his State. 

Senator THurmonp. We have had a cotton mill in Rock Hill, S. C., 
that closed within the past several weeks. They made ginghams. 
They couldn’t manufacture their ginghams as cheap as the Japanese 
can, and ship them over and sell them, so the mills had to close down. 

Mr. Ketsry. We had one mill close in town, the Stafford Worsted ; 
they normally employed from 125 to 140, mostly women, and it is 

retty hard for those people today to find a job in any other line, 
cause it is the only thing they were trained for and nobody wants 
them. 

Senator Purteiy. This is where their roots are, where their homes 
are, where their loved ones are buried. There is much more than this 
brutal idea of what we will do if these places go out of business 
is teach them new skills or ask them to move elsewhere. 

Mr. Ketsey. Not only that, but, usually, in these mills the son 
follows the father in a good many instances. 

Senator Purrety. Have you any questions, Doctor ? 

Dr. Mrernyk. No questions. 

Senator Purteti. Thank you very much for appearing here. Our 
next witness is Mr. William L. Sorensen, Warren Woolen Co., Staf- 
ford Springs, Conn. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. SORENSEN, TREASURER, WARREN 
WOOLEN CO., STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 


Mr. Sorensen. Senator Purtell, able Senators, and members of the 
committee, my name is William Sorensen, treasurer of Warren Woolen 
Co., Stafford Springs, Conn. 

You have already heard two witnesses from Stafford Springs, so you 
by now know it is a small town, given over pretty well to the textile 
industry. Our mill is about a hundred years old. Most of the mills 
in town are owned and managed by town people. The mills are kept 
up todate. For years we have reinvested and plowed back our profits 
into new machinery and research. 

It is interesting to me that most of the migration into our town, or 
attempted migration, has been workers who have lost their jobs in 
other communities. We do not get the migration out of town. 

We have always been know, I believe, as a quality mill. We make 
fabrics; the bulk of them run $4 to $6 a yard, all of which require a 
great deal of care and skill and a high percentage of labor. "So, ob- 
viously, one of our very biggest problems has been foreign imports, 
of which I know there has been much talk about 3 and 5 percent coming 
into this country, but I believe the figures for the first 6 months show 
that the imports were 14 percent. 

Senator Purteti. Overall ? 

Mr. Sorensen. For the first 6 months. 

Senator Purtett. Overall imports of all woolens? 

Mr. SorensEN. Woolen worsteds; whereas, for the first 6 months 
of last year, it was some 914 percent. And if we knew the percentage 
of wool in our domestic fabrics, it would be higher than that, because 
most of the imports are all wool, whereas a good many of the domestic 
fabrics reported to the Department of Commerce have synthetics in 
them. 

Senator Purtet.. I tried to bring that out, this morning in question- 
ing. I think that is a very important point that we overlook many 
times. 

Mr. Sorensen. I think it is extremely important and I will touch 
on that in a minute. 

So that cheap labor is really what the importers have to sell. They 
don’t have better machinery than we have; they don’t have any better 
techniques than we have, or any better raw materials than we have. 
Some of their raw materials they can get cheaper, because we have to 
pay anextraduty. But the only thing they really have to sell is cheap 
labor. 

We have seen what has happened to the quality mills in this country. 
Many of them have folded; many of those that are left have been 
pressed into making cheaper and cheaper or more inferior—quality- 
wise—fabrics. 

So, what is happening? Mr. and Mrs. Average Consumer go into 
a store, we will say, the Tiffany store type, and they want to see 
a skirt or a suit, and they are shown several and they say, “Don’t 
you have anything in domestic?” And they are told, “Well, there 
aren’t any fine woolens made in this country; if you want fine quality 
woolens, you have to take the imports.” 

That is truer today than 5 years ago, because mills making the 
quality goods are out of business or cannot profitably make quality 
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fabrics. So this customer goes off with an import and that store 
goes down from the Tiffanys, the high-priced stores, to medium- 
priced, to basement stores. 

Everybody in this country is talking, “If you want a really fine 
woolen, it must be an import.” So that when Joe and Mary Doe go 
into, we will say, a medium-priced store and are shown some garments, 
let’s say, these garments are, for example, exactly the same color, 
same weight, same handle, and the same price, but here is one gar- 
ment domestic, and here is one that is foreign. They are to make 
their choice. Right off the bat, the chances are that the quality of 
this import, according to the standards of the United States Con- 

ess at least, is not as good as the domestic, because the domestic 

as to be labeled “All Wool,” and that means it has no reprocessed, 
nor reused wool, in it. It is good wool. The foreign garment will 
also be wool but they don’t have to label “Reprocessed Wool” or “Rag 
Stock” in it and there is no way in the world that anybody can 
police it. 

So, what do they do? They take the imported garment, and I 
know you ) 44 Pa ne won’t do it, but you better be careful or your 
wives will do it, because it is only human. 

That is what has happened to the quality mills, and, believe me, 
gentlemen, this industry can not be healthy unless we continue to 
have some quality goods at the top. It is going right straight down 
through. Now, we are talking about—we are on our knees, prac- 
tically, to the Japanese, asking them for voluntary quotas. We gave 
them machinery, set up their mills and now we say “voluntary 

uotas,” and then they add, “We want an extra quota top quality.” 
here we are again, getting quality in. 

I was very much interested in Senator Cotton’s remarks a few 
minutes ago about the Japanese and where these profits are going 
on the cloth they are selling. They are a hundred years behind us. 
They don’t go to the workingman. 

Now, something that you can get your teeth into—Bill Sullivan 
testified in Washington that the woolen industry produces less than 
2 percent of the total linear yards production of textiles in this coun- 
try. It has also suffered the greatest decline and most severe losses 
of any branch of the textile industry since the end of World War I], 
yet it has been required to absorb the greatest amounts of the textile 
imports from foreign producers. 

At the hearings in July, Bill Kent, president of the Woolen Asso- 
ciation, stated : 

Foreign import figures are collected on the basis of value, domestic on the 
basis of weight. What is the value of the imports? 

That is a good question. 

Supposedly they are valued on the true value, when they reach this 
country, to the wholesaler. But if I were a Japanese manufacturer, 
and I had a representative over here in this country and I were ship- 
ping to him, I am not just sure what the figure would be I would 
nut on that value. That valuation is very complicated and has never 

n able to be policed. 

The Geneva reservation was designed to protect the American 
woolen industry if reductions in tariff proved too severe for it or parts 
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of it, because — collected on imports and domestic production 
are not comparable, it is not possible to test the impact on domestic 
mills by direct comparability. We have run into that time and time 
again and when a group of mills gave serious consideration to ask- 
ing for relief, they realized it would have to depend upon figures, 
and they ran into a stone wall, because of this lack of comparability 
of figures and, it seems to me, gentlemen, you have asked for con- 
structive ideas, there is one thing you can get your teeth into, because, 
I understand, the Tariff Commission now hes before it a recom- 
mendation to revise the Textile Tariff Schedule. And I hope that 
_ will follow that, and bring any weight to bear that you see fit 
to do. 

Senator Purrett. What formula would you use or what sugges- 
tions have you that we might consider for getting more comparable 
figures ¢ 

Pde. Sorensen. Well, I heard Ronald Mitchell’s testimony just a 
few minutes ago and I think he covered that pretty well. They have 
entirely different unit systems than we have in this country, and 
when anything is said about having them change their unit to make it 
comparable with ours, everyone throws up their hands and says, 
“Oh, well, then you have to reopen the Geneva reservation again 
and renegotiate it.” And I know and you know how we make out in 
that. 

Senator Purrety. Of course, such things as square yardage or 
linear foot, those can be converted. This offers no problem. 

Mr. Sorensen. That is right. 

Senator Purrett. What other areas? 

Mr. Sorensen. We should have price values and brackets in our 
own production in the Department of Commerce, which we do not 
have. 

Senator Purrety. Price value? 

Mr. Sorensen. I think work is being done on that. 

Senator Purrenu. It is, I understand. 

Mr. Sorensen. And I think in the trade associations. 

Senator Purreti. What about categories ? 

Mr. Sorensen. I, of course, believe in categories and I think it is 
a terrible mistake we have never had categories, and it was the intent 
of the Geneva reservation that there should be categories and that 
the various sections of the textile industry would be protected, but 
I now know what happened when we questioned it. We were told 
these were practically secret negotiations. They didn’t understand 
it that way. The textile industry should certainly be represented 
and well represented at any negotiation that goes on, having to do 
with our industry. 

Tn conclusion, I submit to you gentlemen that if the United States, 
a few years ago, had one way or other decided they wanted to dou- 
blecross the textile worker of the United States, they couldn’t have 
done a better job than what they have done. They have done every- 
thing in our power to raise wages, and understand, I am completely 
in favor of that, but you know the things that have been done, there 
have been minimum-wage laws, War Labor Board decisions, and so 
forth, everything has been to get the labor wage up, which was per- 
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fectly proper, and then what do you do but pull the rug right: out 
from under those workers and do everything in the power of this 
Government to encourage the sale of low-priced fabrics in this coun- 
try. I think it is a shame. Thank you very much. And I want to 
say that one of the bright spots in our industry is this sympathetic 
committee because we haven’t had much cmanats for a long time. 

Senator Purreiy. I can assure you we are trying to find the answer 
to this. I think we recognize more than ever before the situation in 
the whole industry. 

Mr. Sorensen, now, you spoke about the 14 percent. Of course, now, 
a good portion of the overall or physical or calendar year, would be 
on ‘the 45-percent basis. Does that give you any protection or 
sufficient protection ? 

Mr. Sorensen. It doesn’t give us protection against 12- and 15- 
cents-an-hour labor. 

Senator Purrety. So that in itself does not offer the protection it 
was supposed to have done ? 

Mr. Sorensen. No, sir. 

Senator Purrett. What would be your estimate of what the for- 
eign imports account for in the domestic consumption ? 

Mr. Sorensen. Last year we estimated some 65 percent. 

Senator Purrety. And on the other hand, the overall basis is five? 

Mr. Sorensen. That is right. 

Senator Purrett. These are the things I think the public doesn’t 
understand. We have been told and I am sure my colleagues have 
had letters saying, “Why do you talk about category quotas when 
you are not being injured in the cotton or woolen industry because it 
is less than 5 percent?” But they don’t realize that takes in the whole 
industry and doesn’t address itself to these categories. If you lose 
40 or 50 percent of your business, you might as well go out of business. 

Mr. Sorensen. We are done, that is right. 

Senator Purrexxt. It becomes a hundred percent, that is right. 

Have you any questions? 

Senator Tuurmonp. I want to congratulate you on your fine 
statement. 

Mr. Sorensen. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Corron. I join in that. 

Senator Purretzt. Dr. Miernyk? 

Dr. Mrernyk. No questions. 

Mr. Baynton. No questions. 

Senator Purrett. It isn’t lack of interest in your testimony, but 
some of it has been covered by previous witnesses here and in 
Washington. 

Senator Corron. We could think of many things we would like to 
talk to you about, but we want to be fair to the other witnesses. 

Senator Purren.. If you, or any of the other witnesses, have any 
additional thoughts, please feel free to send them in to us, the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. We would welcome them. 

Mr. Sorensen. Thank you. 

Senator Purrett. The next witness is Mr. Fulton Rindge of the 
Ware Woolen Co., of Ware, Mass., and a resident of Connecticut. 
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STATEMENT OF FULTON RINDGE, TREASURER, WARE WOOLEN C0., 
WARE, MASS. 


Mr. Rinper. I represent the Ware Woolen Co., Ware, Mass., the 
Hampshire Woolen Co., of Ware, Mass., the Gonig Manufacturing 
Co., the Woolmark Corp., and the Rindge Corp. 

The Gonig Manufacturing Co. is from your State, Senator Cotton, 
down in New Hampshire. 

We employ close to 1,100 people and have a payroll in excess of 
$4 million. I just want to put my word in, that I am highly in favor 
of anything you gentlemen can do to get this industry out of its 
present mess. 

There has been a question asked other witnesses as to what can be 
done. I think I know what could be done, but whether you can do 
it or not is another thing. I think you have to go back to one of the 
basic principles that built this country, and that is competition. You 
put your foreign goods in this market, and mark them the same price 
as corresponding American goods, and let the customer choose. Now, 
how you do it is your problem, by tariffs or some other means. But 
it certainly is not helping the industry doing what is being done 
today. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Rindge, does this so-called 5 percent that we 
talk about, does that mean a thing in the world to you in your section 
of the woolen industry ¢ 

Mr. Rrypce. I am not in the high-priced bracket. 

Senator Purrett. Are you affected as adversely as they are? 

Mr. Rinper. Yes, I am. I can give you one instance of a pants 
manufacturer in Pennsylvania, whom we always had as a customer 
and he used to take from a million to a million and a half yards of 
our particular type of flannel, and he hasn’t been a customer in the 
last 2 years. He is using Japanese goods which he is buying in Peru. 

Senator Purreri. In Peru? 

Mr. Rinper. Coming in through Peru, I presume in excess of the 
quota, or any regulations. He is doing business with Peru. 

Senator Purreitt. How much lower is he buying than you would 
be able to sell ? 

Mr. Rrnpee. He is paying the same price, but he is getting a much 
better piece of goods. It is working that way in my industry. 

Senator Purreti. Those are Japanese made, and we import them 
from Peru, not subject therefore to the voluntary quotas? 

Mr. Rinpce. That is right. 

Senator Purtrer.. I want to thank you for coming, and I realize 
you have much to say, and I want to thank you for conserving the 
time of the committee. I assume the reason you aren’t cmntning 
more extensively is that it has been covered by other witnesses ? 

Mr. Rinpce. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I don’t have any questions. 

Senator Corron. All I want to know is, is your New Hampshire 
mill still running ? 

Mr. Rrvpeer. Tt is, sir, right now, it was Friday night when we 
shut down. It didn’t run Saturday. 

Senator Purretnt. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Dwight W. Ellis, Jr., of the A. D. Ellis 
Mills, of Monson, Mass. 
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STATEMENT OF DWIGHT W. ELLIS, JR., A. D. ELLIS MILLS, INC., 
MONSON, MASS. 


Mr. Enis. I don’t know as I have a great deal to add to the 
general picture, but I would like to tell you a little of the back- 

und of our mill and what we are doing about it and what we 
think you fellows could do to help us. 

I am Dwight W. Ellis, Jr., treasurer of A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc., of 
Monson, Mass. Our company is 95 years old, having been founded 
by my great-grandfather in 1863. It is a fully integrated mill 
meaning that it begin#with raw material, wool, and other fibers an 
processes them through to finished fabrics. 

While ours is an old, established concern it does not follow our 
equipment is old or outdated. The mill has always been kept as 
modern and as competitive as the advancement of technological im- 
provements of woolen machinery would permit. For example, dur- 
ing the last 5 years alone we have spent just under $1 million on new 
buildings and equipment, and we believe we are as modern and as 
up to date as any unit in our industry. 

The mill is in the small-business category, today employing 210 
employees and is the principal industrial enterprise of Monson 
which has a population of 4,500. It is by far the largest taxpayer 
in the town, and the success or lack of success of the A. D. Ellis 
Mills, Inc., has a profound effect on the town. The mill formerly 
employed over 400 so that our employment today is roughly half 
what it was a few years ago. 

The mill manufactures fine quality goods on the woolen rather 
than the worsted system. They are in the better quality or fine 
bracket and enjoy an excellent reputation in this field. 

The National Association of Wool Manufacturers, of which I am 
a director, gave you complete information about conditions in the wool 
textile industry when you opened your study in July. Therefore, it 
will be my purpose today to pinpoint the situation confronting A. D. 
Ellis Mills, Inc. 

The basic point I shall try to make is this: Our company has 
done and is doing every single thing its resources permit to operate 
successfully, but our efforts are seriously endangered because of in- 
adequate protection against unfair foreign competition in our own 
market, the American market. 

I believe it is fair to say we are one of the most versatile woolen 
manufacturing plants in the United States. Let me explain. We 
manufacture all-wool fabrics, blends of wool and the new manmade 
fibers, blends of wool and fur, cashmere, vicuna, and mohair fabrics 
for both men’s wear and women’s wear trade. We make a wide range 
of uniform fabrics such as that used by West Point, Annapolis, the 

Marine Corps and police forces throughout the country. We make 
high quality billiard cloth, casket cloth, and upholstery cloth for 
automobiles and airplanes. We also make industrial cloth such as is 
used in grinding and polishing lenses of eyeglasses and optical 
instruments. 

Recently, in an effort to keep our equipment running, and further 
diversity, we entered the woolen sales yarn field. This yarn is made 
for sale to the knitting industry. 
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Senator Purretyt. Pardon me, when you speak of the woolen yarn 
— is _ simply a new project of yours in marketing or is it a new 

roduct 
: Mr. Extis. Well, we have to make yarn to make cloth, but it is a 
new project in marketing. We had not previously sold yarn as yarn. 
It was an effort to try to keep our machinery going. 

Here, then, we have a company which has made and is making 
every effort to operate in all the markets in which its equipment permits 
it to compete. Yet, try as we may, we cannot compete successfully 
against we competition in the American market. 

Because of lack of business, on June 18, 1958, we were forced to 
close 1 of our mills, stopping 9 cards and 50 looms, and throwing about 
100 of our employees out of work. 

Senator Purreiy. This is now the high quality mill? 

Mr. Exx1s. That is strictly high quality. That is where we are 
hurt. As a high-quality mill, our goods, of course, have the greatest 
labor content. It is in this quality field where the foreign mills, with 
their low wages, hold the greatest advantage. 

We find flannels, suitings, and coatings from Japan taking an in- 
creasing share of our market at prices we have no hope of meeting. 
We find competition from European goods as well. As in the case of 
apparel fabrics, we find imports of billiard cloth increasing. Wool 
yarn shipments from abroad are at or near record levels. 

These foreign competitors of ours have wage levels running from 
around 14 cents an hour in Japan to some 50 cents in Britain. Our 
average wage is around $1.65 and the spread is such that it is humanly 
impossible to bridge the gap. 

We believe we have taken every step open to us to meet competi- 
tion, whether from other textile producers, that is, domestic competi- 
tors; nontextile items, or imported goods. Having applied self-help 
to the limit of our abilities and resources, we have no choice but to 
rely on our Government to insure fair competition between American 
and foreign goods in the American market. 

Unfortunately, however, the Government has followed an opposite 
course, that of reducing tariffs at the same time the gap between 
American and foreign wages has been widening. 

There is the Geneva wool cloth reservation, supposedly negotiated 
for the benefit of the domestic industry, but as the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers told you on July 8: 

The difficulties have been great in persuading the Government to invoke the 
reservation, to continue it in effect and to make full use of its terms * * * 


American woolen and worsted mills, believing the reservation has the potential 
to help them more than it has, must maintain constant effort to keep the 


reservation in effect on any basis. 

I believe it fair to state the Government’s tariff policy has helped 
put the A. D. Ellis Mills in the dangerous situation which now con- 
fronts it. We are unable to find enough volume in our domestic cloth 
market to operate profitably and our losses are continuing to mount. 

The State Department, especially, seems to favor our foreign 
friends in preference to our domestic mills although there are some 
divisions of Government which are aware of our importance. I refer 
to the industrial mobilization planning program. This office has sur- 
veyed our facilities and we have signed a commitment to produce 
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Marine Corps and Navy fabrics in case of national emergency. As 
a matter of fact, the surveying officer told me his office was having 
great difficulty finding sufficient woolen and worsted productive 
capacity to fulfill the requirements which his office was told to plan 
on. 

I refer also to the fact we have just completed a contract with the 
West Point Military Academy, in which we provided them the cloth 
for cadet overcoats, and last week we were low bidder on a contract 
ealling for 25,000 yards of 24-ounce cloth for the cadets’ other 
uniforms. 

I refer also to a letter written to me in 1957 by General Bethel, 
Quartermaster General of the Marine Corps. I quote in part: 

We wish to state your mill is considered to be highly important as far as the 
mobilization planning is concerned regarding the production of uniform fabrics 
for the Marine Corps. 

Senator Purrety. Let me interrupt a moment. Now, this is going 
to be needed obviously, and as I stated before, that information that 
reaches me—I think it is in the testimony we took in Washington, 
although I depend on my memory—indicates that because of the 
shrinkage of capacity, due to the people being forced out of business, 
today it is a question of whether we have adequate capacity to meet 
an emergency. 

Mr. Extts. That is right. 

Senator Purretit. What are we doing to make sure you are kept 
in business, to have this equipment available when and if needed? 

Mr. Extis. Nothing. In a nutshell, I am in favor of categories, 
obviously. 

Senator Purretyt. Right now, I mean. Here is a statement by the 
Office of Defense akcbilisation, or industrial mobilization planning, 
which is a part of it, in which they tell you that this is needed, that 
they find difficulty in finding sufficient woolen and worsted productive 
capacity to meet their requirements. 

Mr. Exits. That is right. 

Senator Purretz. You tell us about what General Bethel told you 
in 1957. Well, what are we doing to see that you maintain that equip- 
ment, that it is kept in working order, and that you are supplied with 
business to keep it going? 

Mr. Exuts. That is why I am here today, to see if you fellows can’t 
find something to do for us. 

Senator Purrery. That is what I want to get at. I think it is an 
extremely important point. Although your reception before Office of 
Defense Mobilization, I understand, and maybe Mr. Baynton, you 
recall, they indicated they felt there was sufficient capacity. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Baynton. I believe so. 

Mr. Exxis. That is what they said. 

Senator Purreiy. All right. 

Mr. Ex.is. The point I want to make is that we are working with 
the Government on uniforms. For instance, in the next paragraph. 

I refer also to the fact we were recently selected by the United 
States Army Uniform Quality Control Office in Natick to supply 
them with woolen cloth dyed to all current Army shades. This ma- 
terial is to be cut up into swatches and set up as standards for future 
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woolen uniform procurements. At their request, we recently de- 
veloped and submitted to them a new lightweight all-wool fabric 
which is being considered for women service personnel’s uniforms, a 
very light weight, 10-, 11-ounce cloth. 

It is high time our Government realized the textile industry is, 
indeed, essential in both peace and war and that it take immediate 
action to force foreign mills to compete on a fair basis with American 
mills in our own market. The first step is to make the Geneva reser- 
vation as effective as its terms permit. The next step is more perma- 
nent tariff protection, especially from Japan. Failure to do this can 
only result in the continuance of mill liquidations which has already 
reached truly alarming proportions. 

And I have seen flannels in New York that compare favorably with 
ours for as much as a dollar a yard less. That is the very finest men’s 
wear flannels I am talking about. 

Senator Purre.ty. So that what appears to be protection on the 
45 percent basis, after the first 5 or 25 percent, is giving you no pro- 
tection or is insufficient ? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, it is insufficient protection. 

Senator Purrert. Most of your competition is coming from 
Japan ? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. 

Senator Purrett. Are they shipping much of the goods you make 
in from Italy ? 

Mr. Exxis. They are shipping in more worsted; they haven’t hurt 
us so much in the woolen situation. 

Senator Purrett. Thank you, for your testimony. 

I think that somebody asked a question as to why the need for 
these hearings. Well, I think the testimony such as yours indicates 
a need for these hearings. It is pointing up more than we could 
get from the experts, as a matter of fact, who deal with figures and 
facts. I think, this sort of testimony is invaluable, certainly to this 
committee and I think to the public, too, because the press is here. 

Much of this will be disseminated through our people here and I 
would hope ultimately throughout the country. The hearings we 
are holding in northern New England and in the parts of the South 
that are interested in the textile industry, I think, are going to have 
a cumulative effect, don’t you, Senator ? 

Senator THurmMonp. Yes, sir; I do. 

No questions. Thank you very much for your valuable testimony. 

Senator Purretu. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. Did I understand you to say that you thought 
that perhaps the first and most important step which could be taken 
for your protection is the categories ? 

Mr. Etuis. Yes, sir; because they are concentrating like in our 
field, we figure they have about 65 percent of our market, so I am 
squirming around with my domestic competition for the balances. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Did you say you estimate they have now, 65 
percent of the market ? 

Mr. Exxis. Yes, sir; in the fine woolens. 

Senator TuHurmonp. So this overall figure of 3 percent which they 
claim, that is coming in, so far as you are concerned, is 65 percent ? 

Mr. Exits. You bet; yes sir. 
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Senator Corron. When you come down to actual immediate con- 
crete help that we might be able to bring about—of course, it takes 
time, even if the whole Reciprocal Trade Act had failed, the recipro- 
cal trade agreements are still in effect, and a change in the general 
policies takes time but you feel that more effective than anything 
else, if we could get immediate action on this category feature, that 
is important ? 

Mr. Extts. Yes, sir, we do. 

Senator Purrett. Dr. Miernyk? 

Dr. Mrernyx. No questions. 

Senator Purrety. Mr. Baynton ? 

Mr. Baynton. No questions. 

Senator Purretn. Thank you very much. 

I am going to make a suggestion that we take a brief rest of 3 or 4 
minutes, and then we will continue with the hearings until about 12: 30 
at which time we adjourn for lunch, and come back and resume the 
hearings. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Purrett. The hearings will please come to order. 

The next witness will be Mr. J. H. Stursberg, of the Livingston 
Worsted Mills, of Holyoke, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS H. STURSBERG, PRESIDENT, LIVINGSTON 
WORSTED MILLS, INC., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Mr. Srursserc. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Julius H. Stursberg. I am the president of the Livingston 
Worsted Mills, Inc., of Holyoke, Mass., and a director of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

We are a small business, employing 325, but we are a completely 
vertical worsted mill, buying grease wool as our raw material and pro- 
cessing it through all operations of sorting, combing, dyeing, spinning, 
weaving, and finishing it into fine worsted materials that sell in direct 
competition with the finest worsted imported cloths. We have been 
in business since 1863. We are completely equipped with modern 
machinery. 

I could tell you how we have been forced to reduce the number of 
our employees and curtail our production capacity to about one-third 
of what it was only a few yearsago. But I know that you have heard 
a great deal of this type of testimony already. I shall, therefore, 
proceed to offer my suggestion as to what might be done to improve 
conditions in our industry. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has gone on record to the effect 
that the product of the woolen and worsted industry is an essential 
wartime commodity. The Con of the United States has rightly— 
and I repeat, rightly—provided incentive payments to the woolgrowers 
in order to assure an adequate domestic supply of this strategic raw 
material. During 1955, payments totaled $57.6 million, and in 1956, 
$51.9 million, or a total of $109.5 million for the first 2 years of this 
program. 

What I do not understand is how this raw material will be of use 
if there is not a strong wool textile industry with adequate modern 
equipment to process this wool into top yarn and cloth. 
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During the last 30 days, I have been privileged to see some of the 
newest looms and spinning equipment that will be exhibited at the 
Greenville Textile Show next month. The textile machinery makers 
are to be complimented on the research and development work which 
they have done, in spite of the adverse conditions in the textile markets 
today. One of the largest loom manufacturers suspended all pro- 
duction of looms for the 2 months of June and July of this year. 

The following suggestion is my own and it does not necessarily re- 
flect the views of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

In order to encourage the rebuilding of our industry through the use 
of modern equipment, provide our workers with better tools of produc- 
tion, help the machinery manufacturers to improve their product and, 
in short, make the worsted and woolen industry a dynamic part of the 
American economy again : I propose that that portion of a mill’s profits 
which it invests in new equipment each year be tax exempt. I do not 
think any taxes would be lost because, in the long run, our workers 
would be more fully employed and increased earnings would become 
available for taxation through more profitable operation. 

In other words, I am proposing a further liberalization of the ac- 
celerated depreciation regulations now in effect in order to make it 
more attractive to invest in modern textile equipment. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 

Senator Purrety. We thank you, sir, for testifying. Your sugges- 
tions certainly will receive our consideration. 

May I ask one question? If we were to follow your proposal in the 
textile industry, what argument or answer would we have for those in 
other industries who ask for like treatment ? 

Mr. Srursperc. Well, if they were in the same condition as the 
textile industry, I wonder if it would not bear treatment. 

Senator Purrety. You are saying the whole industry needs some sort 
of aid or assistance and you feel that this would be one way in which it 
— be done. But do you not infer in your testimony that the textile 
industry is in need of these newer machines? Is it your feeling that 
they are in need of better equipment than they presently are using? 

Mr. Strurspera. Very definitely. 

Senator Purrett. Is that because of the ability of foreign producers, 
with better equipment, to produce cheaper goods ? 

Mr. SrursperG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purretn. You feel that we are not up to date in our equip- 
ment in the mills? 

Mr. Srurssere. Not throughout the industry; no, sir. I think that 
a number of witnesses that have appeared here today, the only reason 
they have appeared, is because they have modernized, but that is not 
true throughout the industry. 

Senator Purretn. Do you feel one of the reasons the industry is 
suffering is because it has not modernized ? 

Mr. Stursserc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purreiti. Do you feel if they did modernize that the prob- 
lem of foreign imports would not be as grave or grievous as it is? 

Mr. Srursserc. I was just looking for one other possible answer, as 
I believe your committee has been, other than just complaining about 
Japanese competition, which we all realize very strongly. 
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Senator Purrett. Do you feel that if this proposal of yours were 
put into effect—you don’t feel that would meet the needs of the in- 
dustry, do you? 

Mr. Srurspere. Certainly not, not entirely; but I feel it would be 
helpful. 

Senator Purteiy. I see. Well, one of the things to consider, of 
course, is that we can’t discriminate in the consideration of legisla- 
tion. When proposals have been made, including rapid acceleration 
of depreciation of equipment or methods of treating the purchase of 
new equipment, the question also arises, “Well, then, what reason 
would we have for denying a like treatment to other industries?” 
The degree might differ, but the reason, they would feel, would be 
the same. 

Mr. Srourssere. I see. 

Senator Purrety. Have you any questions, Senator ? 

Senator TuHurmonp. I believe a number of foreign countries now 
allow much faster depreciation on machinery than our country does 
and so if this were done, it would merely put the textile industry 
on a more competitive basis with foreign countries. Is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. Srursserc. That was my thought. 

Senator THurmonp. That is what you have in mind? 

Mr. Sturssure. That was my hope. 

Senator THurmonp. Of course, you are not limiting your recom- 
mendations to that one point, as I understand it. You also favor 
taking steps that would limit the amount of manufactured foreign 
goods that come into the United States ? 

Mr. Srurspere. Yes, sir; we feel the competition of the Japanese 
have radically, because in our finer worsteds, our materials go into 
suits that sell ready made for $130, and the Japanese can produce 
cloth for approximately a dollar a yard less than we can, and that 
is rugged competition, and that is with modern equipment. 

Senator Tuurmonp. They have modern equipment and it is under- 
standable when they pay wages of only 14 cents an hour, when you 
are paying how much ¢ 

Mr. Srursserc. A minimum of $1.30. 

Senator THurmonp. It is just almost impossible to compete; in fact, 
it is impossible to compete with them, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Eacuabene: That is correct. 

Senator Purreti. But your proposal, of course, is that that portion 
of profits—you must first operate profitably—and that portion of 
profits invested in new equipment be tax exempt. What you are 
saying is that you feel the Government should contribute 52 percent 
of the cost of that equipment; is that correct, if the tax basis is 52 
percent ? 

Mr. Srursserc. They would be forgoing, in my opinion, the im- 
mediate receipt of that tax, but would receive it later. 

Senator Purreiy. Because of the use of that? 

Mr. Srurspere. Yes, sir. 
~ Senator Purreti. I see your point. However, I did not wish to 
mislead you. We have had proposals, not of this nature, but of like 
nature, and again I want to point out that we invariably run across 
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the eine of how are you going to answer other industries who 
would ask for the same type of treatment. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

enator Purrect. On the record. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I forgot to ask you: Did you state whether or 
ge would favor quotas on categories of textile goods? 

r. Srursserc. Yes, I would definitely, sir; because I originally 
helped put through the Geneva reservation. At that time, there was 
no question in anybody’s mind that similar fabrics meant similar 
fabrics and that an overcoating was not a worsted shirting, or it 
would ever be so construed. But today it is no longer on a category 
basis at all, I mean similar fabrics are no longer similar fabrics. 

Senator Purrett. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. You stated, I believe, or mentioned a dollar a yard 
as the differential between your cost and the Japanese cost. Was that 
your individual cost, in your plant ? 

Mr. Srurspera. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. And you also state that you are completely 
equipped with modern machinery ? 

Mr. Srurssera. That is correct. 

Senator Corron. So that your suggestion—and I am not making 
light of it, as Senator Purtell has well said, it is one that we have 
considered in connection with many industries—but in your case it 
would have no effect on the differential on your Japanese competition, 
if this was done, would it ? 

Mr. Srorsserc. No. It would not overcome the Japanese 
competition. 

Senator Corron. Because you already have modern machinery ? 

Mr. Stursserc. That is correct. 

Senator Corron. Now is there a greater differential, do you know, 
in other mills? 

Mr. Stursperc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Greater? 

Mr. Srursperc. With the previous machinery which we had, there 
was a difference of 35 cents a pound, besides the dollar. 

Senator Corron. This dollar was a yard? Now you are talking in 
terms of pounds. What I am trying to get at: How much of the dif- 
ferential between the cost of the Japanese cloth and our cost, would 
be taken up or what percentage would be reduced by the installation 
of modern machinery in all American plants? 

Mr. Srurssere. A little over 20 percent, I would say, between a 
mill that was not modernized and one that was. 

Senator Corron. So it would still leave an 80 percent differential ? 

Mr. Srurssere. Yes; it was only a suggestion as something besides 
just the Japanese thing. 

Senator Corron. I wasn’t trying to cross-examine you, I just 
wanted to get clear in my mind how far it would go. Thank you. 

Senator Purrett. Dr. Miernyk? 

Dr. Mrernyk. No questions. 

Mr. Strursserc. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I have been 
requested to have a statement from Mr. Kent of the National Asso- 
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ciation, put into the record in reference to countervailing duties. If 
you wish, I would dispense with the reading of it. 

Senator Purrett. Without objection, it will become a part of the 
record. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM I. KENT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL 
MANUFACTURERS, NEW York, N. Y. 


The new Argentine Government on October 27, 1955, announced the principal 
provisions of a radically revised system of foreign exchange. Among other 
things, it provided for exchange of dollar receipts from the export of wool cloth 
at the free rate of exchange. This stimulated exports of woolens by yielding 
exporters twice as many pesos aS would have been the case with conversion at 
the official rate. 

In May of 1958, receipts from the export of wool yarns and wool yarns mixed 
with hair were also made convertible at the free rate of exchange, and on 
August 1 a new basis of exchange on receipts from exports of greasy wool, of 
washed, carbonized or carded wool and of wool top went into effect. This 
placed the following basis of exchange in effect on August 1: 















Percent exchange at— 
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(18 pesos (about 42 (pesos per 
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These arrangements grant 14 percent more pesos on dollars received from 
export of wool that has been washed, carbonized, or carded in comparison to 
receipts from greasy wool; and 59 percent more pesos on dollars received from 
export of wool processed into tops, yarn, or cloth. 

This situation seems to parallel that which developed in Uruguay in the 
early 1950’s and led to the Secretary of the Treasury imposing, through Treasury 
Decision 53257, on May 6, 1953, a countervailing duty against wool top from 
Uruguay as required by section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930. We respectfully 
request that you investigate these developments in Argentina to determine if 
they too require the assessment of countervailing duties against manufactures 
of wool under section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

We shall be glad to assist you in any way within our capabilities in your 
investigation. 


Mr. Srurssere. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Purreti. Thank you very much for appearing. 
aoe next witness will be Mr. L. Honig of Anglo Fabrics, of Webster, 

ass. 

Is this gentleman present ? 

(No response. ) 

(Staff note: Mr. Honig subsequently appeared to testify at hearings 
which were held in New York. His testimony may be found in 
Part 4 of the hearings held pursuant to S. Res. 287.) 

Senator Purret.. The next witness will be Samuel G. Payne, sec- 
retary and general counsel, Warner Bros. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., on 
behalf of the Corset & Brassiere Association of America, 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Mr. Payne? 
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STATEMENT OF SAMUEL G. PAYNE, SECRETARY AND GENERAL 
COUNSEL, WARNER BROTHERS CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN., ON 
BEHALF OF THE CORSET & BRASSIERE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Payne. My name is Samuel G. Payne, and I am secretary and 
general counsel of Warner Bros. Co., located in Bridgeport, Conn., 
where we have manufactured women’s foundation garments, so-called, 
for some 80 years, I believe. We have been in Connecticut over 60. 
We have plants in some of the Southern States, notably in Georgia, 
1 in Alabama, and 1 in Marianna, Fla., together with our operations 
in Connecticut. 

I would like to speak in connection with this problem of imports. 
The domestic production of brassieres and bandeaux in 1957 is es- 
timated at 14.8 million dozens. Of this volume, about 90 percent, or 
13.3 million dozens, are bandeaux; and by brassieres and bandeaux, I 
mean this: That a brassiere is a garment which has a band 3 inches or 
less below the bust line. A longer-line garment is known as a bra. 

Of all the retail sales of bandeaux in 1957, 9.5 percent were at the 
$1.50-and-under price. 

Senator Purrety. Will you pardon me. You used a figure of 14 
million. Isthat the number imported ? 

Mr. Payne. No, that is the domestic production, 14.8 million dozen 
in 1957. That is our domestic production in this country. 

Senator Purrety. Thank you. 

Mr. Payne. And of that total, 90 percent, or 13.3 million dozen, were 
in the bandeau category, or shorter lengths garment, and that is the 
one in which we are having a particular problem. 

The retails sales of this bandeau garment in 1957, of all the retail 
sales, 9.5 percent were at a price of $1.50 or less per garment; in other 
words, it was in the low end of the business. 

Upstairs corset departments sold 1,250,000 dozens—and I say “up- 
stairs corset departments”, because those are the only departments 
which we have any figures from. These garments are also sold in 
basements, chainstores, and specialty shops. 

Now, the $1.50-and-under price bracket is that in which the Japanese 
imports compete with our domestic industry. Considering the volume 
of sales at this price level in downstairs departments, mail order, chain, 
variety stores and speciality shops, the total volume is probably ap- 
proximately 214 at dozens annually. 

With imports from Japan at 600,000 dozen and with imports from 
Hong Kong currently at the rate of about 400,000 dozens annually, 
the domestic industry’s avaliable market in this category of $1.50-and- 
under price is reduced by about 40 percent. 

Again, I am pointing out, here in our industry, the same problem 
these other gentlemen have pointed out; namely, that they are going 
after categories. At the moment, they are in the low-end category, but 
I foresee before long they will be in the higher priced category. 

Now, they went into the blouse business and there practically is no 
domestic blouse business today. It has been ruined. As one gentle- 
man before me said, he made cloth that was used for blouses and his 
blouse business is off today. 
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Now, I think that we have got to consider the matter from a cate- 
gory standpoint, as far as our industry is concerned and I don’t think 
the voluntary quota system is working. I pointed out about imports 
from Hong Kong. We believe, although we can’t prove, that the 
Japanese are getting around this quota by shipping into Hong Kon 
aan then they are coming from Hong Kong into the United States, an 
you can’t trace them. t am sure it must be so. But to prove it, of 
course, is difficult. 

I would like to send to the committee some of these figures, so you 
will have them. I don’t happen to have copies today. 

Senator Purrett. We will be happy to receive any information you 
have. Without objection, if they are not too voluminous, they will be- 
come part of the record. 

(Following is the letter and memorandum subsequently received by 
the Subcommittee Chairman relative to this subject :) 


THE Corset & BRASSIERE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


New York, N. Y., October 2, 1958. 
Hon. JoHn O. PASTORE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: At the suggestion of Mr. Samuel G. Payne, president of this 
association, who appeared before the hearing conducted by your committee in 
Hartford on September 22, I am enclosing a memorandum which summarizes 
the import problem as it affects this industry. 

It would be appreciated if you would cause this material to become a part of 
the committee’s official records. 

Cordially, 
JOHN C. CONOVER, 


Executive Director. 
(Memorandum, October 1958] 


JAPANESE AND Hone Kone Imports VERSUS DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF BRASSIERES 


The domestic production of brassieres and bandeaux in 1957 is estimated at 
14.8 million dozens. Of this volume, 90 percent or 13.3 million dozens were 
bandeaux, the principal type and style of bust-supporting garment produced in 
Japan and Hong Kong for export. 

Of all United States retail sales of bandeaux in 1957, 9.5 percent were at $1.50 
and under in upstairs corset departments, for total sales of 1,250,000 dozen. 
The $1.50-and-under price bracket is that in which Hong Kong and Japanese 
imports compete with the domestic industry. Considering the volume of sales 
at this price level in downstairs or basement departments, mail order, chain, 
variety stores and specialty shops, the total sales volume probably approximates 
2.5 million dozens annually. 

With imports from Japan at 600,000 dozens under that country’s voluntary 
quota, and with imports from Hong Kong currently at the rate of about 400,000 
dozens annually, the domestic industry’s available market at the $1.50-and- 
under unit level is reduced by 40 percent, causing extreme hardship to the great 
number of firms whose production volume is concentrated in this popular-price 
category. 


Mr. Payne. One other thing I would like to speak of is this Textile 
Fiber Identification Act. I realize it is foreign to what you gentlemen 
have been talking about. As you know, that was recently enacted and 
the Federal Trade Commission now has the job of establishing rules 
under which it will operate and we hope you gentlemen will do all you 
can to get the Federal Trade Commission to have some industry com- 
mittee meetings, get togethers, because it creates a very serious problem 
for our industry, and we think at least by getting together we can make 
it a little more workable than it is now. 
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To cite an example, as you know, you now must label percentage 
of fiber content ; for example, 65 percent nylon, 20 percent cotton, and 
so forth, on every garment you sell. Well, take the case of a brassiere, 
for example. We may make it in five sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40, and 
there may be four cup sizes, A, B, C, and D cups. Now, literally to 
carry out the law, we must know exactly by weight the contents of 
every single material, in every one of those sizes and cup sizes. And it 
is going to vary. 

t seems just impractical of operation. Possibly we could arrive at 
some medium size or something of that kind or average things out. 
But we really need some help in that connection and we hope the 
Federal Trade Commission will listen to us. 

Senator Purretu. I can’t, of course, speak for the Federal Trade 
Commission, but I would say this, and I would like expressions from 
my colleagues of the Senate also, it is my belief that reason will prevail. 
I would question whether they intend to have you label that thing on 
the basis of whether it is 6514 percent or 641% percent. I would think 
that in the Labeling Act, in enforcing that act, that, as I said before, 
reason will prevail and perhaps there will be understandable al- 
lowable tolerances. 

I can’t speak for the Federal Trade Commission but I think we 
developed in discussion on the floor the need for that type of regula- 
tion. It is my opinion, that probably will be what the Federal Trade 
Commission will do. 

However, again, I want to make it clear that I can’t commit the 
Federal Trade Commission to anything. 

Mr. Payne. I appreciate that. 

Senator Purrey. I would say this: That your suggestion will be 
called to their attention. 

Mr. Payne. Very good, that will be helpful, I think. 

Senator Purret. I would also think that, if I were in your position, 
I would make my views known to the Federal Trade Commission, as to 
the difficulty of attempting to meet regulations that are unreasonably 
strict. 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purreiy. But I will also say for the benefit of those here 
that we did find some abuse where labeling did not exist. We found 
that people were buying so-called—what do they call them—drip and 
dry garments, and so forth, that would certainly drip and they prob- 
ably ultimately would dry, but they never looked the same. 

Mr. Payne. Yes, and it took a long time for them to dry, too. 

Mr. Baynton. Mr. Chairman, with regard to that particular act, it 
becomes effective 18 months after it was signed, but with regard to 
the rules and regulations it is 9 months later. There is a 9-month 
period during which the industry should be able to comment on the 
Commission’s rules and probably straighten out any inequitable or 
unreasonable requirements. 

Senator Purrexy. It is my belief that the industry will be contacted. 
It is my belief that reason will prevail. 

Mr. Prev. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Purrety. Are there any questions? 

Senator THurmonp. No,sir. Thank you very much. 

Senator Corron. No questions. 
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Senator Purtety. Our next witness is Mr. W. S. Hill, president of 
the Pachaug Mills, Norwich, Conn. 

Tam glad you were able to come. I think you contacted my Hart- 
ford office ; did you not ? 

Mr. Hn. Yes, sir. 
Senator Purre.y. We are very happy to have you as a witness. 


STATEMENT OF W. STANLEY HILL, PRESIDENT, PACHAUG MILLS, 
TREASURER OF W. S. HILL ASSOCIATES, NORWICH, CONN. 


Mr. Hiri. My name is W. Stanley Hill, president, Pachaug Mills, 
a , Norwich, Conn.; also treasurer of W. S. Hill Associates, Norwich, 
onn. 

We are spinners of wool and synthetic yarns for the weaving and 
knitting trade. The extent of our operations isin Norwich. We also 
spin in New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, and this year we have a 
new outlet, which is the South. 

During the previous discussion I heard someone state that modern 
machinery was one of the major answers to this situation. I might 
add that the southern mill that is doing commission work for us this 
year is one of the most modern plants in the United States. 

at we are running into, sir, in the yarn operation, which, of 
course, consists of making yarn for the nonintegrated mills, upholstery 
mills and knitting trade, is price setting. 

Senator Purrey. Price cutting ? 

Mr. Hitz. Price setting for the industry. Last year and this year 
our prices are being primarily set by imported yarns, which are 
coming in from Japan, England, Scotland, all over the w orld in fact, 
and these yarns, when examined by knitters or weaver s, whoever our 
customers might be, they base their buying of our yarns on the prices 
which are being submitted to them by the foreign market. 

Up to this year we were able to compete with this market due to 
the Fact that the knitter or weaver was not able to order the yarn until 
he needed it, due to the financial requirements which he would have 
to have. However, our factors in New York have now set a new 
procedure this year for the importer whereby he can order the goods 
in yarn, for manufacturing the following December, have them put 
into a bonded warehouse and draw them out as he needs them. ‘There- 
fore, the only business which we are able to get this year is the immedi- 
ate business. 

I think that on the yarn end, which doesn’t represent 5 percent, but 
oe ete imported into the United States, there should be a category 
difference in the yarns, different than we have at the present time. In 
fact, I know of 2 or 3 yarns which are in the same category and you 
ean bring in each of the 3 yarns and you have a quota on each 1. 

In addition to the woolen industry, I am also—I decided in 1950 if 
I couldn’t lick them I would join them, so I joined the liquidating 
business, so in the course of the past 10 or 12 years I have liquidated 
about 26 mills, and out of those mills, 19 of them went out of business 
because they were trying to compete with the foreign clothes or 
sweaters or what have you. In fact, in the Norwich area alone I have 
liquidated or been connected with ‘liquidations amounting to 1,775 
employees. In fact, last week I was called in to liquidate the Waure- 
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gan mills, which is one of the finest cotton makers in the world, throw- 
out another 400 employees. 
Bo I feel that there isn’t any question but reciprocal trade must go 
on if we intend to exist. However, I do believe that there should 
either a textile industry setup or a governmental agency setup which 
would control the categories of these items so an item would be cate- 
gorized, rather than bring in 3 or 4 items under the same category. 
Senator Purrett. Thank you very much. In the liquidation of 
these plants of which you speak, were many of them modernly 


equipped ? 
Me. Hinz. Yes, sir. 


Senator Purreuy. It was not a question, then, of inability to com- 
pete with other domestic producers, but to meet the foreign competi- 
tion they simply found it impossible. Is that right? 

Mr. fom. That is right. In fact, in the past 10 years the editor 
of one of the major textile magazines said, “Go South, young man. 
That is the place they have the modern machinery,” and in the past 
4 years I have been connected with 3 liquidations in the South, and of 
modern plants. 

Senator Purrety. As modern as could be? 

Mr. Hitz. Yes; in fact, at the present time there is a mill in South 
Carolina—Barnwell, S. C.—which is a $12 million mill and which 
cannot exist; in fact, it is now down to 4 days. I am very well ac- 
quainted with that situation, because that particular company repre- 
sents me in New York. 

Senator THurmonp. Textron ? 

Mr. Hix. American. 

Senator Purre.ty. One thing that hasn’t been discussed today is the 
need today for 3-shift operation rather than 1 shift. 

Mr. Hitz. In my experience in the textile industry, which dates back 
in my own business about 17 years prior to that with American Woolen 
Co. and other major companies, if we don’t operate 3 shifts, we cannot 
exist. Two shifts just about keep you alive if you are lucky, and 
the third shift is the margin. 

Senator Purret,. One thing you did talk about was price setting. 
I think the record might well show the difficulty again that you labor 
under as manufacturers. If you attempt to get together for price set- 
ting, you are violating a law, but some of your competitors in other 
“ewe ries are encouraged to get together to price set by the government 
itself. 

Mr. Hu. I might add one more thing, sir, that of course under this 
Labeling Act, we are required to put in whatever we say is in the lot, 
ticket, whatever it states on the item produced. We are at the present 
time buying lamb’s wool, which we specialize in, we buy lamb’s wool 
from abroad which is labeled by the supplier as “lamb’s wool,” which 
is labeled by customs when it comes through as such and which defi- 
nitely is not lamb’s wool, and the same condition is coming in from 
Japan. 

They have a better—that is our aoe competitor—they have a 
better supply of worsted threads, which have already been spun into 
threads. ey garnet them and call them lamb’s wool and they are 
better than what we call lamb’s wool. 
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Senator Purrett. I would think from my view of the industry there 
are many lambs being shorn. But if it isn’t lamb’s wool—and through 
sheer ignorance I am asking this—what is it ? 

Mr. Huu. It is fine wool garnetted, otherwise what is from a wor- 
sted mill or fine sweater clips which were made of 64’s wool or better 
as and labeled “lamb’s wool.” 

enator Purte.u. It comes in labeled “lamb’s wool” ? 

Mr. Hinz. That is right. We buy it as lamb’s wool and we are cor- 
rect in our labeling it as “lamb’s wool.” However, analysis show it is 
fine wool, but it is a great deal of an effort to tell the difference between 
a fine wool garnetted and a lamb’s wool. A lamb’s wool is from the 
first shearing of the lamb, the first year, and we have a lot of first-year 
lambs now. 

Senator Purreity. Well, I have learned much this morning, this is 
some additional information I didn’t have about the shearing of lambs, 
In other words, the first clip is the best, is that it ? 

Mr. Hux. The first clip you are allowed to call lamb’s wool. That 
is it. The second clip, becomes wool. 

Senator Purrett. And you label it—I am not questioning your right 
to label as you do—because you buy it as such. 

Mr. Hix. That is correct; we are within our rights. 

Senator Purrexy. Are there any questions? 

Senator Tuurmonp. It is wool, but it is from the sheep rather than 
the lamb? 

Mr. Huu. That is right. 

Senator Corron. But some of it is reprocessed ? 

Mr. Hitz. That could be. 

Senator Corron. I understood you to say so. 

Mr. Hix. No, it is not reprocessed, sir; it has never been worn 
or 

Senator Corron. You mean, waste, when they make sweaters ? 

Mr. Huu. A sweater clip is not reprocessed, that is considered as 
new wool if it has never been worn. 

Senator THurmonp. I wanted to ask you this: From the experience 
you have had in the mill business, and you have had extensive expe- 
rience in dealing with mill after mill—you have had a part in liqui- 
dating 19 mills, I believe you said 

Mr. Hitz. More than that. 

Senator THurmonp. In the North and the South ? 

Mr. Hitz. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmMonp. What do you consider the major problem con- 
fronting the textile industry today? Is it the importation of foreign 
manufactured textile goods or just what do you consider is the major 
problem confronting our textile industry throughout the Nation ? 

Mr. Hirx. Well, of course, our No. 1 item is, as you say, Senator, 
the importation of goods, which, of course, has affected, in my selfish 
opinion, the woolen and worsted industry more than the other indus- 
tries; and, of course, secondly, the textile industry in many cases has 
tried to remain in competition with obsolete and antiquated machin- 
ery and were not able to do so. But that was the situation that pre- 
vailed 5 years ago. 

Today, the small mills, as well as the large ones, that went south 
cannot even stay in competition; mills that do volume production. 
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Senator THurmonp. So, fundamentally, it is not the lack of mod- 
ern machinery, as you said a few minutes ago? 

Mr. Hix. No, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Fundamentally, then, your opinion is that the 
major trouble is the tremendous quantities of imported foreign manu- 
factured goods. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hitz. Secondly, Senator, we are now a desperation industry— 
I don’t know about the rest, I speak for only a few—we go to New 
York, and we figure this year we will take it at $1.05, even though it 
costs $1.10, and that has been going on for the past few years and 
many mills have fell by the wayside with either a low margin of 
profit or no profit and the price-setting, as I stated, is set by someone 
im New York having a garment—I saw one last week, one of my 
largest customers et a garment from England which he can sell for 
$4.98 and if we manufacture the yarn, he will have to get $5.98 for it; 
and, therefore, he is telling me I have to sell it for $4.98 if I want to 
keep my lights on and keep my people working. So I am going to try 
tomake it. I know I am not going to come out and that seems to be the 
trend in the textile industry all around—desperation. 

Senator THurmonp. Do you think quota categories would be an 
answer to this problem ? 

Mr. Hutz. Yes, sir; imposed quota. 

Senator THurmonpb. Do you recommend that? 

Mr. Huw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. That is your recommendation ? 

Mr. Hitt. That is right. Where it is controlled, where we don’t 
have 2 or 3 things so-called now under different categories which are 
actually under the same category. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Do you have any other recommendations? 

Mr. Hizzt. Well 

Senator Tuurmonp. In other words, you think you have pinpointed 
the problem there as being the chief problem ? 

Mr. Hix. Under our present condition, that is right. 

Senator THurmonp. In regard to the importation of the foreign 
manufactured goods in order to alleviate that problem, it is neces- 
sary for our Government to institute a quota on categories ? 

Mr. Hix, That is right. 

Senator THurmonp. I am trying to bring this thing down now to 
a practical standpoint. That is your opinion? 

Mr. Hi. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you. 

Senator Purretn, Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. No questions. 

Senator Purretn. Dr. Miernyk ? 

Dr. Miernyx. No questions. 

Senator Purreti, Mr. Baynton? 

Mr. Baynton. No questions. 

Senator Purretit. Thank you very much. 

We will recess at this time for luncheon. We better recess until 
2:30, at which time we will reconvene and hope we will be able to 
finish with all the witnesses that wish to appear this afternoon. I 
want to thank you for your patience in waiting. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m., 
this day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 











Senator Purreiy. The hearing will be resumed. 
On behalf of the committee, I apologize for being late. It was 
not deliberate. We ran intoa situation in the hotel where service was 
7 as prompt as we anticipated it would be. We are sorry we are 
ate. 
The first witness we have is Mr. Carl K. Hitcheon, of the Glenn 
Woolen Mills of Norwich. 


STATEMENT OF CARL K. HITCHEON, SECRETARY, GLENN WOOLEN 
MILLS, NORWICH, CONN. 





















Mr. Hrrcuron. My name is Carl Hitcheon. Iam the secretary and 
— manager of the Glenn Woolen Mills, which is a small manu- 
acturing concern in Norwich. 

Previous to 1953 we had 2 integrated woolen mills and 1 carded 
woolen mill. At that time we employed approximately 425 people. 
In 1953 we liquidated one of our plants, and reduced our employ- 
ment to approximately 200 people. Our sales were, at the same time, 
brought down to approximately one-half of what they had been pre- 
viously. Currently we employ only about 150 people, and if this 
situation continues throughout the rest of the season, we will probably 
be down to a hundred. 

One of our prime products is billiard cloth, and another is ecclesi- 
astical wear for both the Catholic and Protestant churches. One of 
the points I wanted to bring up here was this matter of categories. 

We are categorized in billiard cloth, as you probably know. Billiard 
felt is in a special category. This last year the ecclesiastical cloths 
were also brought under a special category. I think a lot of the state- 
ments that have been made by the gentlemen about categories is from 
the lack of appreciation of what happens to a person once they get 
into categories. You are completely defenseless. 

Fortunately, under the billiard category there was a move to move 
the tariff down to 15 percent. There are three major producers of 
billiard cloth in this country. We are one of them, and one of the 
gentlemen that testified earlier is another one. Through letters sent 
out by the three of us, together with the Woolen Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, we are able to bring the tariff to a point where it was only 
cut to 20 percent. Now, ecclesiastical cloth, as you probably know, 
has been cut to 5 percent on the surtariff, after the point of fulfillment 
has been reached. 

Now, this is just one point I want to bring out. A world in which 
you have categories isn’t going to solve our problem at all. 

Senator Purreti. May I interrupt? 

You are talking now about the treatment of categories insofar as 
the tariff itself goes? 

Mr. Hircneon. That is right. 

Senator Purret.. We are talking in terms of quotas, having to do 
with the quantities that are admitted to the country. 

Mr. Hircneon. I understand that. But you see, still you reduce the 
unity of the whole group to a few individuals, such as we ourselves 
are in the billiard industry, let’s say. We are almost by ourselves in 
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the ecclesiastical cloths, and we have no redress to anyone except our 
elected Pee cae tee but we have no protection in that we represent 
a group of people. Weare only one alone; we stand alone and as such 
we are very much subject to the whims of, let’s say, the deals that 
must be made by the Tariff Commission. 

Senator Purrety. I am fearful that I don’t quite understand your 
feeling that quantity quotas would not be helpful to you. 

Mr. Hircuron. Just simply this; that we no longer represent a 

oup. We are going to hang separately instead of together. That 
is what itamounts to. Do I make my point? 

Senator Purretn. Yes; you do. But you take your billiard cloth 
manufacturers for instance. If there were a quota by quantity set, then 

ou would know that whatever—the market being a handed percent— 
if there was a quota in quantity limiting the imports to 10 percent of 
the domestic sales or domestic market, you would then know that you 
and others would share 90 percent of the market. 

Mr. Hircneon. That is correct. 

Senator Purrett. Why would you object to that ? 

‘Mr. Hircnron. At the same time—let’s say there are three of us 
producing billiard cloth. As a consequence of that, there are only 
three to stand against the Tariff Commission instead of a group of, 
let’s say, 200. We make representation, let’s say, from 600 employees, 
which is a small amount, as against representation of 200,000 em- 
ployees, which is larger. 

Senator Purrety. Is it your feeling that because you represent a rel- 
atively small number of people, that there would be less inclination to 
set up quantity categories ? 

Mr. Hircnron. Well, less inclination to protect the smaller group. 

Senator Purreiy. If we had a quota system based on quantity, you 
would get the same protection as the larger groups would get, would 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Hircneron. Well, it is a hypothetical question. I don’t know. 
All I know is that a small group only represents so much political pres- 
sure that can be brought, whereas the large group represents a large 
political pressure that can be brought. 

You see, we have been hit in these 2 things, and I am familiar with 
these 2 things. We haven’t had a single order on ecclesiastical cloth 
for 4 months, ever since this new tariff went in; not one. Previous to 
that date, I couldn’t tell the exact number of dollars value we booked, 
but it was substantial. 

Senator Purretn. I would think, however, that your feeling that 
you haven’t the political strength that is needed, is perhaps not exactly 
correct. I do not think these decisions will be made on the ultimate 
basis of political strength. I do think that the more you interest 
people in the legislative and administrative branches of the Govern- 
ment, which are politics at their highest level, I might say—I am 
thinking now of the morals involved and not the power—I would think 
that the question is what is right for the industry. If this quota by 
quantity was right for the industry, I would think that your power 
would be just as great in seeing that your industry was protected, as 
would any other segment of the industry. 

Mr. Hrrcneon. We have lived for a long time with the situation in 
billiard cloth, becaues it has been an increasing matter, and I am not 
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coming here to cry on the shoulders of the committee. However, I still 
think it is a matter of divide and conquer, once we set up categories. 

Senator Purtett. You mean within the domestic field ? 

Mr. Hircueon. That is right. 

Senator Purretn. Well now, then you are dividing your problem 
into two parts. One is your export competition, and the second is 
competition within the domestic producers. 

Mr. Hrreneon. That is right. 

Now, the second point I wanted to mention was the point of the 
Labeling Act, the infringements by foreign producers of the Labeling 
Act. Most of the gentlemen here this morning are in a finer category 
of goods than what we deal in in our secondary lines. I thought it 
might be well to bring up the fact that, particularly with reference 
to Italian goods, there is a great amount of these goods coming in 
improperly labeled. So, as far as I know, there is no technical men- 
tion of determining that. 

Senator Purretu. Is this ecclesiastical goods? 

Mr. Hircuron. This happens to be apparel wear. There has been 
a great deal of television propaganda lately by one of the larger 
chains of these fabrics brought in from Prado, Italy, where they only 
produce reprocessed goods. So, as far as I know, the Federal Trade 
Commission is not able to cope with the situation because they haven’t 
sufficient agents in the field to met the situation, nor do they have the 
technical know-how of how to prove these things are not what they 
are represented to be. I don’t know what the background of it is, 
but I know the amount has been huge. One large chain store alone, 
to spend the money they have on television advertising, would have 
had to use a tremendous quantity to justify that cost. 

Senator Purreti. Are they selling at prices less than you would 
sell it ? 

Mr. Hircuron. They are priced so low I wouldn’t even endeavor 
to compete. A specific example: Some of the goods were brought in 
by a friend of ours, a customer of ours, at around 90 cents. Now, 
by the time the 45 percenf came on these goods, following July here, 
he had a cost to him of about $1.71, together with the 39 cents for the 
weight of the goods. He was selling for $2.17. I defy anybody here 
to make them for less than $3 and put the same label on he had, which 
was 15 nylon-85 wool. 

Now, they are not all wool goods, not wool. They are used and re- 
processed wool. 

Senator Purreitit. Have you lodged a complaint with the Federal 
Trade Commission ? 

Mr. Hircneon. I have lodged a complaint anonymously twice with 
the FTC and they have not even done me the courtesy of replying 
to me. 

Senator Purrett. You said “anonymously.” How would they 
reply to you? 

Mr. Hircnron. I have done it through my law firm. I have 
not made a specific complaint myself. 

Senator Purrety. But your law firm called the Federal Trade Com- 
mission 
Mr. Hircnron. Have written letters. 

Senator Purreti. Calling attention to the situation ? 
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Mr. Hircueron. That is right. 

Senator Purre... With specific complaints ? 

Mr. Hrrcueon. That is right. 

Senator Purrery. And you have received no reply, or they have 
not ? 

Mr. Hircueron. That is right. 

Senator Purrett. We would be very happy to check into this, if 
you will write me a letter. 

Mr. Hrrcueon. I will do that. 

Senator Purrert. At my Washington office or my Hartford office 
here. I will be very glad to find out why you haven’t had a reply 
from a Government agency. 

Mr. Hrrcueon. The third thing I have here is in regard to this 
overproduction in this industry. I feel that we are not only over- 
produced here but abroad also. 

I had occasion last week to speak to a gentleman from one of the 
large producers of Japanese woolens. He had the same problem we 
have on a different plane, the problem of production from Red China, 
India, Formosa, and so forth. 

The parties that represent us in New York, one is Kingsley Fabrics, 
who represents several English mills. They are currently running on 
a 2- and 3-day basis. The other party that represents us has run for 
the last year on Japanese yarn, manufactured and woven here. 

It is quite apparent that not only our domestic industry is over- 
produced, but the foreign industry is also overproduced. To meet 
the problem that we have of overproduction by sealing off the foreign 
goods is, to me, not going to solve the whole problem we have, be- 
cause it seems to me the problem we have here is one of preserving 
what little machinery we have left. We only have 50 percent of what 
existed previous to World War IT. 

Senator Purrety. You state you feel we have greater productive 
capacity than we need. 

Mr. Hircueon. That is right. 

Senator Purtett, And you say by barring foreign imports—assum- 
ing that was done—that would not help the situation any. What do 
you think will help it ? 

Mr. Hrrcueon. It appears to me, going back historically to the 
basis of the trouble, previous to the NRA, most of our industry ran 
on a single shift or at the most two shifts. At the inception of NRA, 
in order to bring back the prices with adjustments made on the labor 
level, we went on to a 3-shift basis through the industry. We had to 
in order to consume the cost somewhere. Up until the time World 
War II started, we were a most unsuccessful industry, most of us 
lived on our fat; fortunately, the taxes were not high and if we made 
money we were able to keep it. When the war started it pulled us 
out of a very bad mess. We had sufficient demand for our product, 
so we were no longer in trouble. Following the war we go back on 
to the 3-shift basis and the normal attrition of economics took place 
and 50 percent of the industry goes out. 

I don’t want to prophecy, but I would wager that another 50 per- 
cent of it will go out in another 23 years, if we don’t find means of 
preventing it. The problem is not one of finding business for myself 
or any of the other gentlemen that appeared here; we are not going to 
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make cloth and throw it in the hole somewhere. The problem seems 
to be one to me of limiting this production, so we at least maintain 
the machinery in the event of hostilities in this country. We have a 
problem not within ourselves, but to the wheole country of being able 
in the event of trouble to produce the cloth, if it is needed. If we lose 
another 50 percent of the industry, I don’t think, contrary to what 
Seow we are going to be able to produce the amount of textiles 
needed. 

Senator Purrett. Do you recommend, then, that we go back to the 
operation of a 1-shift or 2-shift plant? 

Mr. Hrrceneon. I do. 

Senator Purreit. But that is less efficient, is it not ? 

Mr. Hrrcnron. Of course, but—— 

Senator Purrei.. Less cost absorbing ? 

Mr. Hircneon. But it is expedient. 

Senator Purret.. Well, one of the problems that we have con- 
fronting the industry is competition from abroad. Arguments have 
been advanced, and properly so, that you couldn’t meet the costs, no 
matter how hard you tried, because of the labor differential. 

Mr. Hircuron. We couldn't. 

Senator Purrett. And in the case of cotton, the advantage we give 
to foreign users of our cotton by selling at roughly 20 percent less 
price. Would not your step place our industry in even a less able 
position to compete ? 

Mr. Hrrcneron. Yes, you are right, Senator. There is only one 
thing we have to consider. We are so far away from being able to 
compete with most foreign countries, with the exception of England— 
we might come within 20 or 30 cents a yard with England if we are 
able to run continuously on 3 shifts through the whole fiscal year— 
but to compete with Italy or Japan is completely out of the question. 
So it becomes a question of morals, rather than one of practicality. 

Senator Purrety. Let me ask you a question: Would it not then 
be a wiser thing, if you feel we must have these facilities and this 
productive capacity available, to continue to run a part of your 
shop—I am not suggesting yours—but parts of shops on a 3-shift 
basis, which certainly you absorb a lot more of in the overhead and 
burden by 3 shifts than in 1 and then have set aside standby equip- 
ment for use in times of national emergency. 

Mr. Hrrcnueon. We ourselves have already been through the situa- 
tion and liquidated 50 percent of our machinery already. Let’s say 

e hypothetically go ahead and liquidate another 50 percent, do we 
stand to stop at that point, alone, if we do it alone? 

Senator Purreti. Are you running a 3-shift basis? 

Mr. Hrreneron. Currently we are not. Approximately two shifts 
on half our looms, about. 

We have tried in the past, apron our associations, to limit our 

roduction, or hold our price line. And it is just totally not feasible, 
it can’t be done, for first of all it would be a violation, perhaps, of 
some laws regarding trade. 

The second thing is that the first fellow that gets to the telephone 
is the first to cut prices and increase production. 

Senator Purrer.. Well then, you suggest that your solution to the 
problem lies in trying to curtail or adjust or control by category, the 
imports ? 
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Mr. Hrrcueon. I don’t believe it can be done. 
Senator Purreut. But your further suggestion is that we do what? 
Go back on a one-shift basis ? 

Mr. Hircuzon. The only way I can see to do is that through 
Federal legislation requiring that—let’s speak of the woolen textile 
business alone—that business alone be required not to operate more 
than two shifts, except during wartime. 

Senator Purreti. Mr. Hitcheon, I would hesitate to express, or 
rather to agree with you that we should have any unnecessary Federal 
control over what we do in our manufacturing processes at the 

resent time. We do, of course, meet the situation that you propose 
ere in many fields by having standby equipment, Government owned, 
and as a matter of fact sometimes rental for which the Government 
pays, and for the space that is occupied. I don’t know whether that 
is a solution you might think of. 

Mr. Hrrcueron. It still 

Senator Purrety. But controlling the production of each mill, re- 
ducing it to X number of hours a week, in my opinion, would be a 
dangerous practice. If we did that, what is to prevent us from con- 
trollin it otherwise ? 

Mr. Hrrcneon. There is nothing to prevent you from controlling it, 
but the degree to which the Government controls our business today 
is so vast, the rest of the twisting of the arm isn’t going to hurt much. 

Senator Purrett. You don’t subscribe to the belief that more Gov- 
ernment control is the answer ? 

Mr. Hrrcuron. No. But we have created a situation for ourselves 
now where we have no choice, I believe. This becomes a matter of 
military expediency, it seems tome. I heard the statement made that 
the ODM didn’t believe but what the country would be able to supply 
itself with woolen textiles. That may be true as far as the military 
is concerned, but not as far as civilians are concerned. 

Senator Purretu. I on your views. 

Senator, any questions 

Senator THurmonp. If we could restrict or limit the amount of 
manufactured foreign goods coming here, from other countries, that 
would naturally help you; wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Hrrcnron. Yes, it would, Senator. There is only one thing. 
We are only looking at finished cloth. There are so many other 
sources from which it is coming, other than that. We eventually get 
to the point 

Senator THurmonp. What other sources does it come from, if it 
isn’t manufactured here or comes from a foreign country ? 

Mr. Hrrcueon. I have been interested in listening to. all this tes- 
timony with regard to some of these worsted gentlemen, but no one 
mentioned the fact that one of the largest leakages is through Japa- 
nese yarn, not finished cloth. 

know of one instance where the plant is run 70 to 80 percent on 
Japanese yarn. That hasn’t been mentioned. I know of another 
instance where the stock is brought in in the form of garnets and it 
would be impossible for us to operate domestically on this level. But 
the mill in question is able to operate simply because they can bring 
in an English garnet with a proper label on it. 
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Senator TuHurmonp. If we were able to limit not only the manu- 
factured goods but the yarn, too, everything that goes into the cloth 
and that comes into this country; wouldn’t that give you some relief? 

Mr. Hrrenron. Of course, in our particular industry, it is only 5 
percent of the total that comes in, supposedly. Whether that figure 
is right or wrong, I don’t know. in my particular instance, as far as 
billiard cloth is concerned, it is nearly 25 percent. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Twenty-five percent ? 

Mr. Hrrcueon. Of my particular category of billiard cloth. With 
regard to ecclesiastical cloth, probably today it is 100 percent that 
comes in. 

Now, the fact remains, however, I can’t depend on those 2 industries, 
so I go back to the apparel trade, which is limited to 5 percent. 

Senator THurmonp. You don’t object to competing with other 
industries in this country, if you can keep out this foreign competi- 
tion; do you? 

Mr. Hircuron. No. I still think that the industry here as a whole, 
during peacetime, is overproduced, however. 

Senator Purrett. Wouldn’t the natural law of supply and demand 
and competition and attrition take care of that, if it is true? 

Mr. Hircneon. Yes. But there is weakness in the philosophy of 
doing that. We have lost 50 percent of our particular industry now; 
correct? Fifty percent has gone. Another 50 percent stands to go. 
We had 150 million people in the 1940’s, in this country. Am I right? 

Senator Purrery. Approximately. 

Mr. Hircuron. Today we would have to supply 175 million people 
under tremendously different climatic conditions. Let’s say we do 
without central heating and heated cars. Where do we stand there 
with clothing? We go from the 12-ounce clothing today up to a 
82-ounce, and who is going to be able to supply it? We have two 
situations, peacetime and wartime, and we have to judge between the 
two. 

Senator Purrety. Your feeling then is that we ought to do some- 
thing to see that we retain this productive capacity. [ven those pres- 
ent markets will not absorb the production ? 

Mr. Hrrcnron. That is correct. 

Senator Purretn. And the method by which it would be done you 
would not be particularly interested in if it were done? 

Mr. Hircnron. That is correct. 

Senator Purrety. If it were on a standby basis, you would still get 
the advantage of 3-shift operation ? 

Mr. Hircneon. No. One of our major problems is not only machin- 
ery, but skills. We have to have a nucleus of skills to work with. 

Senator Purretyt. You would have the same number of operators 
if you ran three shifts as if you had three 1-shifts, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Hrrcnron. Yes, but we lave the nucleus. Our most important 


_— are those that run on the first shift. We work around them. 
e can train from that point. Once we lose those and we only have 
localities here, there, and everywhere else to work with, then we have 
a very weak situation, both with regard to skilled help and ma- 
chinery. In other words, we are going along at three times our pro- 
duction continuously; we lose one-half of our production in ma- 
chinery and we will lose the equivalent amount of skilled help. 
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Senator Purrety. What you are telling me is that your highest skill 
ison your first shift. Is that right? 

Mr. Hircueon. That is correct. 

Senator Purrenu. If you had 3 first shifts, as you call it, or 1 single 
shift, twice or three times capacity in looms and machinery, then you 
would have an equal number of skilled people on each one of those 
operations ¢ 

Mr. Hircuron. Yes. But the strength of any mill lies with its 
overseers and second hands and with the nucleus of first shift skilled 
help around which you can train during any time you have to build 
up the amount of help you have. Certainly we don’t run second 
and third shifts through desire, but through economic necessity, be- 
cause the quality of the skills we get on the second and third shift are 
not up to those we get on the first. 

Senator Purretz. But you have skills on your first and second? 

Mr. Hircueon. That is right, but there is danger of losing them, 
through losing mills. You lose the whole thing. You junk the 
machinery, ship it to Mexico and Peru, and the skilled men go to 
work for other industries, so nothing is left behind you. You have 
only isolated spots then where the skills exist and where the ma- 
chinery exists and it is not going to be an easy problem to rebuild 
those skills, some of which were built over 4 and 5 generations. 

Senator Purreiu. I interrupted you, Senator. 

Senator Tuurmonp. That is all right. 

I had started to ask: As I understand, did you say there are three 
companies that manufacture the type goods you do? 

Mr. Hircueron. Well, I said there were three major companies that 
operate in billiard cloth. 

Senator THurmonp. In other words, that is an extremely small 
percent of all the textiles in the United States? 

Mr. Hircneon. It is a very, very small percent of it. 

fone Tuurmonp. It 1s somewhat of an individual problem 
then ¢ 

Mr. Hircuron. That is correct. But I was just dealing with it 
from the point of view of category, that is all. 

Senator THurmonp. But you certainly do think if these imports 
could be restricted it would help the textile industry as a whole? 

Mr, Hircweon. Oh, certainly. 

Senator Tuurmonp. And would help your company, too, probably ? 

Mr. Hrircueon. I believe the President has been given power for 
4 years to go along as he sees fit to make whatever adjustments he needs 
within the limitation of the last tariff act. 

Senator THurmonp. Of course, Congress can change that law. 

Mr. Hircueon. In 4 years a lot of it is going to die. 

Senator Purrety. Senator Cotton. 

Senator Corron. No questions. 

Senator PurreLy. You may feel, perhaps, that because of the ques- 
tions that we lack an interest in your own personal problems—that 
is, individual company problems. We do not. We are very much 
interested in it because it helps us to understand the whole picture 
and, where individual problems are presented, we get a better picture 
of the whole. 
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Thank you very much. 
Mr. Hircuron. Thank you. 
Senator Purrety. The next witness will be a gentleman that was 
not here this morning, but we are happy to have him this afternoon. 
Mr. Angus W. Park of the Angus Park Woolen Co. Mr. Park. 


STATEMENT OF ANGUS W. PARK, ANGUS PARK WOOLEN C0., 
HANOVER, CONN. 


Mr. Park. Mr. Chairman, my name is Angus Park. I represent 
the Angus Park Woolen Co. of Hanover, Conn. As a matter of fact, 
I was present this morning, but I did not come up with any thought 
of testifying, so I have no prepared testimony. 

I have listened to the testimony with considerable interest. As a 
matter of fact, I think that the problems which my firm faces are com- 
parable to the problems that we have heard as a result of the testimony 
that has taken place. But, inasmuch as I was present, I simply wanted 
to introduce myself and go on record as having been with you. 

Senator Purrerz. Thank you very much. We are glad to have you. 

The next witness is Mr. John H. Halford, vice president of the 
Brunswick Worsted Mills. 





STATEMENT OF JOHN H. HALFORD, VICE PRESIDENT, BRUNSWICK 
WORSTED MILLS, AND VICE PRESIDENT OF CARVILLE COMBING 
CO., MOOSUP, CONN. 


Mr. Hatrorp. My name is John H. Halford, Jr., from the Bruns- 
wick Worsted Mills, of which I am vice president, and I also represent 
an associated company, the Carville Combing Co., of which I am also 
the vice president. Both are located in Moosup, Conn. 

We are the only surviving worsted mill in the State of Connecticut, 
a dubious distinction. At 1 point we claimed to be the smallest ver- 
tically integrated worsted mill in the United States and now we are 
1 of the largest, and few remaining. We are still the same size. 

Like many of the other witnesses, our problem is one that has been 
caused principally by the Japanese. We make fine, fancy men’s wear 
of worsted. That is, all-wool men’s wear. We call it fancy because 
it has a decoration in it and cannot be piece dyed. We have to dye the 
yarn first. That is 90 percent of our business. 

Recently, to save our necks, we have gone into the sales yarn busi- 
ness, which is about 10 percent of our business, principally hand knit- 
ting, and fortunately that was how we are able to help ourselves. 
But it is a very small end of the business. 

We normally employ about 300 people. Today the 2 companies 
employ less than 150. So ou see our problem. 

e are running with almost brandnew machinery. We have con- 
demned machinery we bought in 1950, all ready to replace it in 1957, 
to show that we are making every effort to keep going in this very 
difficult period. 

At one time we made sharkskins, a fancy worsted fabric called a 
sharkskin, and it was the thing that balanced the mill. The Japanese 
hit that on the nose and took that business right away from us and 
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re who were making it. So we have gone to increasingly fancy 
abrics. 

We couldn’t hope to sell a fabric like this today [indicating]. This 
one is4yearsold. The Japanese are into this now and they are follow- 
ing us. So we have gone into fancier and fancier fabrics, to the point 
where it is a question sometimes where we can manufacture our own 
samples. We sell cloth, in other words, that we have a difficult time 
manufacturing afterward. 

I simply want to say this, though, in the absence of a complete 
statement, that our feeling is that the answer to this thing is a com- 
plete restoration of the tariff on cloth. That is the 45 percent ad 
valorem tariff, as we have temporarily now. 

Lacking that, which we are afraid we won’t get, we would like to see 
the application of the peril point, based on categories, as has been 
said here before. Being a manufacturer of fine cloth, with much more 
labor content in it, we naturally, like the fine cloth people, are much 
more severely affected than those who make cloth with a lower content. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Halford, how much lower do the foreign 
manufacturers sell goods ? 

Mr. Haurorp. They have been about $1 a yard under us. We have 
reduced our prices, frantically, to the point where they are now only 
a little bit under us, and we are selling cloth at a loss, as of last Friday. 
We decided to reduce prices to the point where we would get business 
and see where the bottom was, and we sold a little cloth. But we 
couldn’t operate that way. 

Now we must turn around, and try and force that reduction back 
onto the farmer. In other words, we are going to try to get him to 
share his subsidy. He now has a guaranteed price for wool, and we 
are going to get protection, and if we can’t get it from the real tariff, 
we will try to get it from what we call the hidden tariff, and that is the 
lower price we have to force the American wool market down to, below 
the world level, and then let Uncle Sam make it up to the farmer, which 
is, in the end, all of us of course. 

Senator Purretyi. If I understand correctly, we have to depend upon 
about 50 percent, for the wool we use, on the imported ? 

Mr. Hatrorp. That is less true now and is becoming less true every 
day. Historical figures show our consumption to require a tremen- 
dous amount from overseas, but actually the industry is condensing 
so rapidly that I believe we are getting much closer to the point where 
domestic consumption can practically take care of us, except for spe- 
cialty wools we have to have from overseas, and there will always be 
some of those. 

Senator Purretn. I thought the testimony in Washington indicated 
it was roughly 50 percent. I am interested in hearing you tell that it 
is different. 

Mr. Hatrorp. I feel it is on a sliding scale rapidly, and figures you 
have even from a year ago don’t reflect the state of affairs as of today. 
You have heard testimony today about how things have changed in 
the last 2 years in many of these mills. Well, that sort of thing, I 
believe, is curtailing this very rapidly, and there are many mills that 
we know of, like ours, that iP we don’t get some relief pretty soon we 
will just have to give up. 
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Senator Purrety. You think the 45 percent would be the answer to 
your problem ? ; 

Mr. Hatrorp. I think so, honestly. 

Senator Purreiy. Other testimony would indicate it would not be. 

Mr. Harrorp. Well, I think it would be. That is my opinion, as a 
manufacturer. I am a production man, engineer, and I believe with 
the machinery that we have and due application of it that we could 
do it with 45 percent. 

Senator Pourrett. And meet this, roughly, one-tenth of our labor 
cost 

Mr. Hatrorp. I think so. Well, I will tell you why, and I am 
talking about our business, the fancy worsted business. We have often 
turned around overnight. We don’t have huge runs of goods that can 
be piece dyed; our goods are fancy; they have sometimes 4 or 5 dif- 
ferent yarns in a piece of cloth and very intricate construction—and 
T am talking about the fancy worsted industry and not about the whole 
worsted industry, as I represent only that segment. 

Senator Purrett. But would the differential, the wage differential, 
wouldn’t that be about the same, relatively ? 

Mr. Hatrorp. Yes; our average wage is a little over $1.60 an hour, 
against 15- to 16-cent goods. But I think we could hold it because of 
our fancy goods. 

I am sorry; the owner of our mill was intending to be here today 
and couldn’t be here, but I think he would agree. 

Senator Purrey. You have been a very interesting witness and very 
helpful. 

enator ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. Do you think the final answer is going to be, 
to the overall textile problem, to have a quota system, provided only 
a certain percent of the textile goods consumed in this country can 
be brought in here from other countries? Does that appear to you 
to be the answer ? 

Mr. Hatrorp. Really, I believe that is only a secondary solution. 
I believe that is so difficult to administrate, and makes it so difficult 
for the selling organizations and the purchasers of our products, 
because of the application of the quota when you approach the point 
at which the cutoff comes, there is a tremendous amount of gambling 
done and it hurts some people terribly. 

That is why I personally think the answer is not the quota, but an 
adequate tariff, and we think 45 percent, plus the specific tariff, plus 
the 45 percent ad valorem, would come close to doing it. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you. 

Senator Purreiy. I want to get your thinking, because you have 
given a lot of thought to this. Are you telling us you think this 
45 percent would completely exclude foreign imports? 

Mr. Hatrorp. No. 

Senator Purretn. Well then, what makes you think this will re- 
duce it to a percentage where it is livable? 

Mr. Hatrorp. I think, on the basis of our costs, and the prices we 
are working against from Japan, with this problem of small runs, 
and again talking about fancy worsteds, which are basically small runs, 
that we can keep a share of the market, to keep our mill perfectly 
healthy and maintain our present wages and probably increase them. 
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Senator Purrent. And they would still perhaps be sending some 
of it into us? 

Mr. Hatrorp, Yes; I don’t believe in cutting it off. I am abso- 
lutely opposed to cutting off foreign trade. I think we have to have 
trade particularly with our friends. All I am interested in is a fair 
break for this particular industry, and all industry, but I am inter- 
ested in this particular industry here. 

Senator Tuurmonp. But you do think it ought to be limited, the 
trade with foreign countries ¢ 

Mr. Hatrorp. I think we should be protected—well, that would 
amount to the same thing. If you had an adequate tariff—— 

Senator THurmonp. In other words, either limited by quota, one 
or the other? 

Mr. Hatrorp. Yes. But I prefer the tariff. The application of a 
—_ is too difficult and hurts so many people, with a sudden abrupt 
change in prices, when the quota is reached, that it throws the mar- 
keting patterns out of kilter and makes it difficult to run a business, 
a clothing business, at the other end of the line, as well as for the mills 
at this end of the line. 

Senator Tourmonp. Thank you very much. 

Senator Purreiy. Senator Cotton. 

Senator Corron. If you fixed a definite tariff, wouldn’t that be 

retty difficult to administrate, because if you set a tariff, it might 

adequate to furnish us some protection this year, but next year it 
might be entirely inadequate ? 

Mr. Hatrorp. That isa problem. Of course, those things work back- 
ward and forward. If we had an adequate tariff one year and the 
next year it was not adequate, by virtue of some inordinate wage in- 
crease, or the wool market ran away, presumably we would have the 
situation we have now, where the mills simply can’t afford to buy. 
Some simply offer at a much lower price and sit tight until the wool 

rowers will sell at the lower price. Or if it is labor, which is much 
ess possible today than it used to be, we will work for a lower wage. 

Senator Corron. But you have to depend on someone for an edu- 
cated guess, and if it is Congress, they are famous for uneducated 
guesses. 

Mr. Harrorp. That is the difficulty with the tariff. But we were 
better off with the 45-percent tariff. 

Senator Corron. But a quota is a definite percentage. 

Mr. Hatrorp. Yes, but a difficult thing in the market. 

Senator Corron. I get your point and it is interesting. 

One other question: I was intrigued by your suggestion that you 
were now going to resort to an attempt to get the farmer to share his 
subsidy with you. How are you going about that ? 

Mr. Hatrorp. Why, the mills as a group have a very simple way. 
We can’t afford to pay the price of wool, so we offer less and sit tight, 
because we are not going to go broke, if we can help it, and eventually 
the farmer will call up and say, “Is that offer still good?” It is a 
fact and it has worked. I mean, you have noticed that the United 
States price of wool in the last few years has been below the world 
oe several times. It has been a fact. It is not an easy thing to 

o, but many of us, we are for that. We buy wool directly, we are fully 
integrated, we can pick up the phone and talk to somebody in Montana 
or Arizona and keep at him. 
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Senator Corron. You use domestic wool ? 
Mr. Hatrorp. Mostly. We use some Australian wool. Today the 
= of domestic wool is quite high relative to Australia, because they 
rave temporarily gone off quite a bit, I believe. 
Senator Corron. Thank you. 
Senator Purreti. We are very thankful to have you here. 
The next witness is Mr. Henry Scheibner, of the American Velvet 


STATEMENT OF HENRY SCHEIBNER, CONTROLLER AND SECRE- 
TARY, THE AMERICAN VELVET CO., STONINGTON, CONN. 


Mr. Scuerpner. Senator and members of the committee, I had a 
little time during the noon hour so I borrowed a typewriter in the 
building and typed this up. 

I am Henry Scheibner, controller and secretary of the American 
Velvet Co., Stonington, Conn. 

Much of what I had intended to say has already been presented here 
this morning. I would like to add, however, that most of our 
competition in the velvet business has transferred its operations to the 
South. We thought for a long time that we could exist in New 
England, but now we are not so sure. During the past few months we 
have investigated conditions in the South and find that most all our 
expenditures would be lower if we located there. 

Selling prices of our velvets have been going downhill steadily in the 
past few years and we are getting very close to the point where they 
equal our costs—in fact, in a few instances our costs are higher than 
our selling price. Therefore, every penny that we can save becomes 
important and it is evident that we cannot compete with our southern 
competition. Besides providing modern buildings, et cetera, and 
lower wages, the South offers lower taxes, fringe benefits, electricity, 
and water. 

It should be kept in mind that we must compete with companies 
such as Electric Boat in the labor market. Inasmuch as they supply 
the Government, without much if any competition, their rates of pay 
are far out of line with ours. Because of all these factors, it becomes 
necessary for us to look into the possibilities of securing a new home 
for our company in the South. Weare doing this at the present time. 

Senator Purrety. I would like to point out that we of course want 
any information you have to offer us that is helpful to solving a prob- 
lem confronting the whole industry, which includes the South, the 
North, and the Northeast, and to some extent the central part of the 
country. 

We had hoped, and I am sure you will agree with me, we ought not 
to break this down into any discussion of relative merits of producing 
in the South or the North. I might say you have some stout defend- 
ers here of the southern textile industry. 

Actually, it goes far beyond that. This is a relatively dormant sit- 
uation now, this interregional problem, which was a rather tough one 
some years ago. But I think you will agree with me that the South 
is facing about the same problems that we are facing here, too, so we 
have a common problem. I would hope that you don’t feel that your 
problems, or the problems of the industry, will be solved by moving all 
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of the industry down South, or that you feel that the South has an 
advantage so great that they don’t need relief today in this whole tex- 
tile industry. 

Mr. Scuerpner. Well, I don’t think I can agree with you 100 per- 
cent there. I think actually that we have a country here as one com- 
plete unit. Now, if we have southern competition—for instance, they 
may not have any labor unions, where up here in the North we cer- 
tainly do. Rates are terrifically different. I am not saying they are 
as much as the difference between New England and Japan, by any 
means, but there is a substantial difference, the effect on us. 

I believe that the notice that we got of this meeting was to the effect 
that it concerned Connecticut industry and the texile industry, and that 
is why I bring that point up. 

Senator Purrexy. If you don’t mind me saying it, it was, as I read 
earlier, to study the problems of the industry as a whole. Now, we 
have no objection to a distribution— and I am not objecting now—of 
the relative merits of producing some goods in the North and the South, 
but I think that really doesn’t begin to address itself to the real problem 
a confronts the whole industry, whether it be in the South or the 
North. 

Mr. Scuerpner. Well, however, you de have to keep in mind such 
things as our competition, that we are right within 12 miles of Electric 
Boat, as an example. In the labor market we are competing with 
them. Now, actually, that may be—I mean the Government is more 
or less not saying to Electric Boat, “Look, we have a bid over here for 
a submargin, we are getting all the submargins we can regardless.” 
That is about all I have to say on that point. 

There is also a definite inroad being made into our market by the 
Japanese. Also, their large export of velveteens is having its effect 
on velvets in this country due to the low price at which they sell. In 
other words, they are using that as an alternative fabric. 

We are at a point in the history of our company where we feel the 
a trend of things cannot continue, if we are to stay in the velvet 

usiness. 

That is about it. 

Senator Purreiy. Mr. Scheibner, we have had testimony here and 
elsewhere that some mills have already closed in the South, so that it 
isn’t a problem just only of the North and the Northeast. 

Mr. Scuerpner. You mean you don’t think we should jump too 
quickly and move South ¢ 

Senator Purretn. No. I mean that what we really are confronted 
with was a problem of whether you found any immediate advantages 
in going to the South that should have been obvious to any business- 
man. It was obvious to me and I am not a ee good business- 
man, that these situations that confronted you in the North would 
ultimately face you in the South, when enough of it moved to the South. 

Senator Corron. If you want to get away from Electric Boat, you 
can come up to New Hampshire. Wehaven’t any up there. 

Senator Purrety. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator THurmMonp. Do you make velveteens, did you say ? 

Mr. Scuerpner. Velvet. 

Senator THurmonp. I understood the Japanese had just about taken 
over the gingham and velveteen fields, so if you are making either of 
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those, I know you are hard hit. Of course, there are other fields in 
which you would be hard hit, too. 

Mr. Scuerrpner. Well, the closeness of velveteen to the velvet in- 
dustry has its effect. 

Senator Purrety. As an example, Senator, the fact is that some of 
the mills that moved down South, because they thought they had 
many advantages taxwise—and the Senator and I are not going to 
engage in a debate—laborwise, and so forth, they are finding that they 
themselves are in about the same position in which we found ourselves 
some years ago. Is your gingham industry shot, or pretty much so? 

Senator Tuurmonp. They are having a very difficult time now, with 
the Japanese imports. 

Senator Purrextt. That is right. 

Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. No questions. 

Senator Purreiz. The next witness will be Mr. John Chupka, gen- 
~~ secretary-treasurer of the Textile Workers of America, AFL- 

IO. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Chupka. You have a pre- 
pared statement, I see. Is it your intention to read the statement 
completely ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CHUPKA, GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Mr. CuurKa. Mr. Chairman, it is my intention to read it com- 
pletely, and also to deviate from the statement from time to time in 
order to give greater impact and emphasis to some of the written 
statement that I intend to give. 

Senator Purrett. We would be very happy to have you do it. 

Mr. Cuupka. Mr. Chairman, my name is John Chupka, and I am 
the general secretary-treasurer of the Textile Workers of America, 
with headquarters at 99 University Place, New York City. My 
home is located on Main Street, in East Douglas, Mass. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my intention in presenting my testimony to 
confine myself almost exclusively to the woolen and worsted industry, 
and what has happened to it in the last few years, because it is my 
feeling that this industry has probably suffered more than any other 
facet of the entire textile industry. 

Primarily, my reason for presenting the woolen-worsted picture is 
that for a period of some 12 years, until 1955, I was the woolen- 
worsted director for the Textile Workers Union of America, and my 
responsibility was to administer the affairs of the local unions that 
we had represented in the woolen-worsted industry, which at times 
amounted to representation in excess of 70,000 members. I am sorry 
to say that no longer exists. 

Senator Corron. How many now? 

Mr. CuurKka. Well, it is somewhere around 25,000. 

The woolen and worsted industry has suffered the sharpest con- 
traction of all the divisions of the textile industry in New England. 
Mill liquidations have taken a heavy toll, wiping out the jobs of more 
than 55,000 workers in the past 614 years and leaving a train of ghost 
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towns and shattered lives in their wake. The failure of industrial 
management to fulfill its responsibilities in an era of dynamic economic 
change is nowhere better exemplified than in the New England woolen 
and worsted industry. 


THE SHRINKAGE OF THE INDUSTRY 


Production worker employment in the region’s wool scouring, yarn, 
and fabric mills declined from 102,083 in 1947 to 32,565 in September 
1957, a drop of 69,518, or 68 percent. All States in the region have 
shared in this decline. In Massachusetts, employment in wool fabric 
mills fell from 40,000 in 1947 to 9,700 in July 1958, while Rhode 
Island’s wool textile employment dropped from 28,000 to 9,200 in this 
same period. 

The drastic contraction of the industry is further indicated by the 
following statistics on equipment in place in New England: 








1949 1957 Percent 

change 
RS or nunsn kk cneninabdianidcadentinadinbadialndaae 1,915 917 —52 
ee CI UII 1 conan .cusedasonancuipahwaenacnel 750, 000 345, 000 —54 
WenE SRN GIGI, Shik bic enn ke nttbedicededicedddca 1, 267, 000 292, 000 —77 


Senator Purrett. May I interrupt a moment, please. 

This morning you heard some testimony and some questions asked 
that revealed the fact—these figures, of course are startling—but 
ought they not to be tempered a bit with some weight given to the 
eT efficiency of the equipment used now over the equipment in 
1947 ? 

Mr. Cuupxa. That, sir, is partially true but the fact still remains 
there has been this drastic shrinkage certainly the bulk of it has been 
due to the fact the mills have been liquidated. There has been in- 
creased productivity on the part of the worker, per man-hour. Asa 
matter of fact, there has been a rapid increase in the individual pro- 
ductivity per worker in the last 5 or 6 years. 

Senator Purrett. Would we get a better measurement of the change 
if we had figures in yardage produced ? 

Mr. Cuurka. Yes, you might get a better figure, Senator, on that. 
The great shrinkage of the woolen and worsted industry reflects the 
wholesale liquidation of plants in the region. Since 1951, 120 mills 
have been closed, displacing 55,675 workers, and these are broken 
down in table I, attached. 

The full impact of these developments on the lives of these workers 
and the welfare of their communities cannot be depicted by statistics 
alone. To aman who has devoted most of his lifetime to working in 
a mill which has been closed, the loss of his job is more than an eco- 
nomic event. It is a personal tragedy. When such a tragedy is 
multiplied by thousands in a community which has been largely de- 
pendent upon the mill, it his tremendous social and cultural conse- 
quences. Men lose hope, families become destitute, and entire com- 
munities deteriorate. 
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THE 





CAUSES OF THE DEMISE 

The past decade has been a period of great challenge for the wool 
textile industry. New manmade fibers ees been introduced in be- 
wildering profusion. The growth of suburban housing and the 
proliferation of new leisure-time activities have resulted in major 
changes in the living habits of the American people. Technological 
innovation has rendered much of the industr y’s equipment obsolete. 
All of these dynamic changes demanded a creative response on the 
part of the management of wool textile mills. Unfortunately, such a 
response was generally not forthcoming from management in the New 
England wool and worsted industry. 








FAILURE TO KEEP ABREA 





ST OF MARKETING TRENDS 





The new clothing patterns adopted by the American people in the 
postwar period marked a sharp = arture from the past. The stress 
on informality which character ized the era of suburban living, TV, 

and do-it-yourself activities brought forth new modes of attire. 
Clothing assumed a different dimension in the lives of people. Gar- 
ments were designed to suit the desire of consumers for comfort and 
ease. Cutters wanted fabrics of light weight, sporty color, interest- 


ing textures. 
Many of the New England woolen and worsted mills were not po 
ared for the postwar revolution in the styling of fabrics. They had 


een geared to produce the staple fabrics which had long been in 
demand. They had lost most of their designers during the war and 
had no merchandising organizations to speak of. They were insensi- 

tive to the shifts which were occurring in consumer tastes and lacked 
the capacity to make the necessary changes in fabric construction. 

Working with the manmade fibers and blends presented problems 
with which they were unable to cope. In short, they could not keep 
up with the times. They were doomed to failure. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, in conjunction with that statement, 
which may seem rather harsh, that I should outline to the committee 
the construction of the woolen-worsted industry in New England and 
in America during its height. 

The American Woolen Co. was the colossus of the woolen-worsted 
field. At its peak that 1 company operated 2 5 mills, employed 25,000 
workers, and produced more than 20 percent of the woolen-wor sted 
fabrics in America. Because of its position and its size that the com- 
pany enjoyed in the industry, this concern determined, by and large, 
prices at which woolen and ‘worsted fabrics were sold. 

The balance of the industry, while it had some good-sized mills, was 
composed of relatively small plants. By smal] ‘plants I mean those 
employing 500 people or less. And these, in view of their size, as 
individual mills, were not too important a factor in setting policies 
and in making an impact on the industry as a whole. 

I have been speaking to you about the failure of the industry in not 
realizing the impact that synthetics or manmade fibers could have 
on the industry asa whole. Gentlemen, let me give you a little illus- 
tration of what I mean. I am now talking about ‘the giant of the 
industry. 
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It was my duty for many years to be the chief negotiator with the 
American Woolen Co. Our union, as early as 1946, began to prod the 
American Woolen Co., asking them to set up a research department 
and to investigate the potentials of some of the new manmade fibers 
that were then being manufactured. 

I specifically recall one conversation that I had with the president 
of the American Woolen Co. In the course of our negotiations, I 
broached the subject to him. The synthetic article, which to us 
appeared to have the greatest potential at that time, as a threat to 
the woolen fiber, was dacron. 

I discussed the matter with him. He belittled the importance of 
the new manmade fiber. But, more than belittling it, he said to me, 
“Look, I have been in the woolen-worsted game all my life. I have 
reached a point today that I am in the neighborhood of 60 years of 
age. And if, at this time of my life, it means that I have to start 
diluting the woolen fiber with a synthetic, then I want to go out of 
business.” 

Now, gentlemen, I can na ON the sentiments that are attached 
to a statement of that type, but I certainly can’t appreciate the sense 
responsibility it revealed. This man was speaking about the future 
of a company that had 25 plants and employed 25,000 people. 

Senator Purrett. Now, Mr. Chupka, let me point out—and we of 
course want to hear any testimony you have—but this inquiry is ad- 
dressed to the whole textile industry, not only to wool and cotton, 
but manmade fibers as well. We are, of course, interested in hearing 
any testimony that might have to do with the shifting from one type 
of product to another, but we are more interested in what has happened 
to an industry as a whole. If this were a problem only of wool being 
deserted as a basic product for the use of clothing, and a like number 
of pieces were made of synthetics, we wouldn’t have this problem to- 
day. But, frankly, we have it throughout the industry, whether it is 
cotton, manmade fibers, or whether it is wool. 

Mr. CuurKa. Well, Mr. Chairman, I agree with you that there is 
a definite problem in the entire textile industry. But I think it is 
important, if we are going to attempt to seek cures for the ills of either 
the entire industry or any portions of it, to have a history and the 
experience of what transpired over a period of years to an important 
portion of the industry that probably has suffered the greatest loss: 
in employment and production and the reasons for it. 

Now, I do not intend to indicate to the committee that I am an ex- 
pert on this matter, or that I know more about it than anyone else. 
But I do know this, that I have lived with this problem for many, many 
years. I have a keen personal interest in it, because I was engaged 
as a worker in the woolen industry since the age of 14 and I have spent 
my lifetime in this industry. I think some of the things that have 
occurred in this industry on the part of corporate giants is a lesson 
we should learn, so that it may not happen again. Because, Mr. Sena- 
tor, you just cannot ignore what has happened in this industry and 
what has happened to communities. 

The city of Lawrence, Mass., that 8 or 9 years ago had 30,000 jobs 
in the woolen-worsted industry today hasn’t got 250. So I think we 
can learn something from the experience and the knowledge and the 
reasons why we think that this curtailment was as drastic as it was. 
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Now I might say, Senator, that I know that there has been a tech- 
nological revolution that has occurred in this specific branch of tex- 
tiles and is occurring in the textile industry as a whole. I know that 
even under the best of circumstances there are bound to be some casual- 
ties. But I think that by reasonable management, that if they had 
husbanded their resources and had been foresighted, that the curtail- 
ment in employment and the wholesale liquidations would have been 
nowhere near as great as they are. 

Senator Purrett. You will agree with me, though, won’t you, Mr. 
Chupka, that if what you say is true of the wool industry, the delin- 
quency in not keeping abreast of the times, assuming all that is 
true, then it would appear that that business going to them would have 
shifted elsewhere, is that correct, in manmade fibers, and so forth, and 
that today we would be faced not with a problem of a whole industry, 
but with a problem of a segment of the industry, the woolen industry, 
finding itself in rather deplorable economic shape ? 

But that isn’t so. Actually, the whole industry, all phases of it, 
we find, are up against a problem that is a baffling one. 

Mr. Cuurpxka. Well, Mr. Chairman, all I can say to you is this: If 
the loss of employment were as general in the entire textile industry 
as it has been in the woolen industry in the past 10 years, you would 
have a textile industry of less than 400,000 people. 

Senator Purreny. Let’s assume now that it is because our industry, 
the woolen industry, was not abreast of the times and wasn’t alert 
to changes and alert to the demand of the public. Then isn’t is 
reasonable to assume, if that were so, tht the demand for these goods 
would have gone elsewhere and would have given employment to 
others elsewhere? But the fact of the matter is that there has been 
a shrinkage throughout the entire industry. 

Mr. Cuurxka. There has been a shrinkage in the entire industry. 
There has been a much larger shrinkage in the woolen-worsted indus- 
try. I do not intend to testify or just castigate the industry. I do 
want to point out what I feel were some of the shortcomings of what 
should have been the leaders in this industry. 

There are other pertinent factors which I would like to develop, 
which include the question of tariffs, and many other factors, which 
have affected this industry probably more adversely than many other 
branches. 

The textile industry, for instance cotton, as some of the industry 
witnesses testified this morning, the problems of tariff insofar as they 
affect this industry, are much more serious than the figures on imports 
seem to indicate. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question ? 

Senator Purtein. Of course. 

Senator Corron. If you are coming to this and if I should wait 
until you reach it, say so and I will withdraw the question. 

You have been testifying about the failure of management in the 
industry in the past to keep abreast of the times as one of the big 
factors at least in the decline of the woolen industry. Is it your 
opinion that at the present time, if management tightened up and 
were more alert, that that would pull the industry out of the situation 
it is in? 
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Mr. CuupKa. Well, Senator Cotton 

Senator Corron. In other words, is it too late? 

Mr. CuupKa. I don’t know whether it is too late or not. I think this 
industry, what is left of it, needs help. And I do not mean to infer 
that the entire industry was negligent. I do think there is a lesson 
that must be learned from the American Woolen Co. case. I think 
it is a story that should be told to the American people. I think it 
is a story that you people, as representatives of people throughout 
the country, should also know, because I don’t think that the people 
of America know the true story of the American Woolen Co. 

It is not only a case of negligence in managing the plant; this 
story reflects faults in many other respects. The fact that we still 
have 30,000 workers employed in a woolen-worsted industry in New 
England is an indication that somebody was on the ball. I would 
like to see these remaining employers and the people employed in 
these plants receive some assistance because, in my opinion, they need it. 

But I think before we can go on to the story of how to assist them, I 
think we have to also get, to know a little more about what has caused, 
at least a portion of the liquidation of this industry. I think you have 
the question of tax loopholes and many other things which I would like 
to delve into and I don’t think there is a better area that you can tell the 
story than in the woolen-worsted industry in New England. 

Senator Purrett. You may proceed. 

Mr. Cuupka. Thank you, sir. 

The woolen and worsted industry has been going through a tech- 
nological revolution during the postwar period. The substitution of 
spinning frames for mules which started in the thirties, was extended 
in the forties and completed in the fifties. Another development which 
was introduced before the war but which became important subse- 
quently was the use of long-draft spinning built around the cotton 
system of spinning. Major postwar developments consisted of the 
reduction of the number of quilling operations through the pin 
drafter—or equivalent Franch machines—and the introduction of long- 
frame roving and spinning frames. These innovations telescoped the 
yarn-making operations into fewer steps and resulted in appreciable 
reductions in cost. New looms were invented and old models improved 
to speed up the weaving operation. Improvements were made in each 
step of the production process, making old machinery obsolete. 

Maintaining a modern plant in the face of these developments re- 
quired a progressive investment policy. The management of New 
England woolen and worsted mills had become accustomed to living 
off its profits. During the war and early postwar boom, when earn- 
ings were high, opportunity for investment in new machinery and 
equipment was limited and the bulk of the profits was distributed. 
The owners of many old New England mills—frequently second and 
third generation owners—had lost interest in mill operations and pre- 
ferred spending the excess cash which the mill yielded rather than 
reinvesting the sums needed to modernize the mill. 

The disparity between the attitudes of New England managment and 
those in other sections of the country is indicated by the following 
statistics from the 1947 Census of Manufacturers: While New Eng- 
land’s woolen and worsted fabric mills accounted for 62 percent of the 
United States employmnt in this division, these mills spent only 58 
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ercent of the total expenditures on new plant and equipment in 1947. 

y contrast, southern mills—which accounted for only 10 percent of 
the employment—spent 18 percent of the total capital expenditures. 

Now, let me elaborate on that a little bit. As I indicaed before, it 
would not be fair to leave the impression that all woolen mills in New 
England neglected to modernize. The fact that there are still about 
30,000 employed in the industry is proof of this. However, take the 
giant of the industry—the policy of the American Wooien Co. in this 
respect was indefensible. First, the company was profitable between 
1941 and 1952. The company profits were $270 million before taxes, 
$123 million after taxes. During this profitable period, the company 
failed to spend on new plants and equipment sums that were equivalent 
to the depreciation of its fixed assets. 

The above information that I have just given you was submitted by 
our union on March 25, 1953, wage arbitration, in which the company 
was requesting a 15-percent wage decrease, as a result of suffering 
their first operating loss for the fiscal year of 1952. And it was their 
first operating loss in a period of 4 years. 

At the same arbitration case, it was pointed out that, while the 
carded-wool industry had, as a whole, adopted and equipped them- 
selves with spinning frames to replace their spinning mules, the 
American Woolen Co. was still spinning 50 percent of its woolen 
yarns on spinning mules. This was also true in respect to other more 
efficient machinery that was on the market and available. 

It was also brought out that TWUA had constantly prodded the 
company to modernize, create more efficient operations. In fact, the 
union had, under the provisions of the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment with the company, participated in changing work assignments 
and processes which amounted to $4,310,000 annual payroll savings 
to the company. 

I might point out, it is very significant that the company did not 
challenge a single one of these statements and, in fact, admitted dur- 
ing the arbitration that these were the facts. 

The importance of technological research in the modern era of 
rapid industrial change has become a national byword. It has been 
estimated that total expenditures from technical research and devel- 
opment increased from $2 billion a year in the late forties to $5.4 
billion in 1953 and $9 billion in 1956, of which $6.5 billion was spent 
by industry. The industry portion of research expenditures in- 
creased to $7.3 billion in 1957. 

In view of the widespread recognition of the key role which re- 
search has assumed in reducing manufacturing costs, improving the 
quality and versatility of products, and in creating new products, one 
would expect that an industry such as wool textiles, which has expe- 
rienced severe competition from competitive products, would have 
devoted itself assiduously to the research task. However, the fact is 
that this industry has grossly neglected research. 

The Committee on the New England Economy of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers reported in 1951 that— 
the woolen and worsted division * * * especially the carded-woolen section, has 
the doubtful distinction of being selected by many writers as the branch of the 
New England textile industry least likely to succeed in the future because of 


management lethargy in keeping up with the trends in fiber and machinery 
developments. 
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The negative attitude toward research of New England’s woolen 
and worsted manufacturers was og ones by the American Woolen 
Co. This firm, which had been the largest in the industry before its 
liquidation in 1954-55, lacked the highly developed technical organi- 
zation and facilities for research and experimentation which were 
needed to maintain its position in the dynamic markets for its prod- 
ucts. This backwardness has also been characteristic of the smaller 
companies in the nr whose limited resources make it difficult 
to support the high cost of modern research. pee 

Lacking in adequate research facilities on an individual basis, the 
firms in this industry have also neglected cooperative research pro- 
grams. Prof. Stanley Backer, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, notes that the only United States cooperative research pro- 
gu on wool, which is conducted by the Textile Research Institute at 

rinceton, N. J., is quite limited in character 

Of the institute’s total 1956 budget of $360,000, a mere $50,000 was devoted 
entirely to wool research * * * In terms of going salary levels, this budget 
would hardly support three trained research workers with necessary overhead 
expenses. Contrast the United States picture with that of other countries. In 
England, the Wool Industries Research Association at Torridon, Leeds, is staffed 
with more than 125 persons working full time in wool research * * * It is esti- 
mated that $1 million per year is being spent for wool utilization research in the 
United Kingdom. In Australia * * * the government wool research grant 
(was) about $1,200,000 in 1956. (New England Textiles and the New England 
Economy, report by the New England Governors’ Textile Committee, March 
1958, p. II-72.) 

Dr. Gerald Laxer, director of science and technology of the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., has also characterized the industry’s research activity as 
inadequate. Ina recent seminar at the Philadelphia Textile Institute 
he made the following comments: 

One reason the wool manufacturing industry finds itself in its present position 
is that it has not efficiently utilized or sufficiently demanded aid from chemist, 
engineer, or technologist. These are the people who can help the industry profit- 
ably to produce wool fabrics which retain many of their present attributes and yet 
possess such performance characteristics as wrinkle resistance, permanent moth 
resistance, permanent pleats and creases, and resistance to relaxation and felting 
shrinkage. 

It is almost ironical that the technical literature is swollen with descriptions of 
laboratory processes developed mainly in nonindustrial laboratories for producing 
wool fabrics with these characteristics. It is highly lamentable that the wool 
manufacturing industry has not recently developed—on an individual or a cooper- 
ative basis—larger scale development research programs designed to bring these 
“laboratory curiosities’ into commercial reality for the common good. 

A somewhat similar picture can be drawn for the wool manufacturing indus- 
try’s position with respect to more efficient production methods and completely 
new products. (America’s Textile Reporter, December 26, 1957, p. 14 ff.) 


Again, I want to say that the above statement should be qualified to 
show that in all fairness, to maintain adequate research development 
facilities by many mills because of their size and limited financial ca- 
pabilities, would not be feasible. As a matter of fact, some mills of 
modest size have these facilities and have made progress in this field. 
This is not true, however, of the so-called giants of the industry, such 
as the American Woolen Co., William Whitman, and others, who 
should have had them for their future welfare, and where actually they 
were practically nonexistent. 

Now I want to come to what I feel is the very important phase, 
or at least a partial reason for the demise of the woolen and worsted 
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industry, and that is the looting of the corporations, because of tax 
loopholes. 

The industry’s difficulties in facing up to its many competitive prob- 
lems have been seriously aggravated by the operations of predatory 
financial interests intent on capitalizing on these difficulties for their 
own gain. Corporations with records of losses became bait for the 
tax dodgers who trafficked in loss corporations. Firms with long 
histories of successful operation became Ibalaniee sheets for speculators 
to manipulate for tax purposes. The favorable tax treatment allowed 
capital gains enticed mill owners to liquidate their assets rather than 
get on with the job of modernizing their plants. The social effects of 
these actions were entirely disregarded. The workers and communi- 
ties which had contributed to the building up of the value of these 
businesses were abandoned. They became the scrap heaps on the 
road to personal gain for the few. 

The acquisition and gutting of the American Woolen Co. by Textron, 
Inc., is a classic case of the use of merger for a tax shelter, with tragic 
consequences to the employees and communities involved. Textron 
obtained control of American Woolen in July 1954, and merged the 
two corporations with Robbins Mills in February 1955. Seven former 
American Woolen plants in New England, employing 5,300 were 

ermanently closed in a few months and the mammoth Wool Mill in 

awrence, Mass., which had furnished jobs to over 7,000 workers, was 
liquidated in May 1954, while merger negotiations were in progress. 
Five additional New England woolen mills were closed by the merged 
corporations, but these were subsequently purchased by outside con- 
cerns and four are now operating under their new owners. 

The tax orientation of this merger move is illustrated by the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. notice of special meeting of stockholders, dated 
January 6, 1955, which states in part: 

As at the end of October 1954, the portions of the consolidated net operating 
losses attributable to each constituent corporation which may be succeeded to 
and taken into account by the merged corporation are estimated at approxi- 
mately $18,750,000 for American Woolen, $10 million for Robbins, and $1,300,000 
for Textron, or an aggregate of approximately $30,050,000. Such amounts will, 
subject to the applicable provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, be available 
as loss carryovers to be offset against future earnings for Federal income-tax 
purposes. Such loss carryovers, to the extent not utilized, will expire at the 
end of 1956 to the extent of $200,000, at the end of 1957 to the extent of 
$14,250,000, and at the end of 1958 to the extent of $15,600,000. 

In his letter to stockholders of February 26, 1957, Textron Board 
Chairman Royal Little boasted that— 
since the merger * * * (on) February 24, 1955, we have disposed of 36 textile 
properties and 5 textile converting divisions. 

These textile plants, the bulk of which were in New England, had 
employed approximately 20,000 workers before they got caught up in 
Mr. Little’s tax-saving scheme. 

Textron has used the resources released by the disposal of textile 
properties to buy up no fewer than 17 companies, 16 of which are in 
unrelated businesses, with products varying from storm windows to 
steamships. 

In the year ended December 29, 1957, the company reported con- 
solidated net sa of $8,696,000. No corporate income tax was 
paid, because of the tax carryforwards. 
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A note on taxes in its financial statement reads as follows: 


The Federal income and excess-profits tax liability of the company and its 
subsidiaries is subject to final determination by the United States Treasury 
Department for the years subsequent to 1946. Management is of the opinion 
that there is no material net liability with respect to the open tax years. No 
provision for Federal income taxes was required on 1957 income due to the 
availability of operating loss carryovers. 

As at December 28, 1957, the company and its subsidiaries had unused Federal 
tax loss carryovers of approximately $31,600,000. Under the present tax laws, 
these loss carryovers may be applied, subject to the applicable provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code, as an offset against future earnings for Federal 
income-tax purposes. To the extent not utilized, approximately $20 million 
of the tax loss carryover will expire at the end of 1958, $3,100,000 at the end 
of 1959, and $8,500,000 in the succeeding 3 years. 

Our union has previously submitted detailed evidence before the 
Congress of the financial manipulations of Albert A. List (compare 
statement of Solomon Barkin to the Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary, Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, June 29, 1955). 
Among the exploits of this individual was an elaborate series of 
speculative ventures culminating in the liquidation of the William 
Whitman Co., Inc., Massachusetts, in 1952. In the community of 
Lawrence, Mass., alone, some 6,000 workers were thrown out of work 
through the closing of the Arlington and Monomac worsted plants. 

For the 6 years ended November 30, 1952, the William Whitman 
Co., Inc., Massachusetts, had an excellent profit record, earning a total 
of more than $20 million before taxes. It had been profitable in every 
one of those years. 

Nevertheless, List embarked upon a series of deals involving the 
acquisition, consolidation, resale, and liquidation of interrelated con- 
cerns, some of which were operating companies and others holding 
companies, which eventuated in the closing of all of the Whitman 
mills. A careful study of List’s speculative dealings reveals a dis- 
tinct patcern of mill liquidations to obtain windfall profits by milking 
corporate assets and obtaining favored tax treatment of income under 
the capital-gains provision. 

Gentlemen, this area of tax loss carryovers by buying up going 
companies, for purposes of liquidation and tax writeoffs, in my opin- 
lon, is not only outrageous, but indefensible. It creates an area in 
which the industrial morticians can, with full legal sanctions, bring 
an economic blight upon thousands of people, communities, and areas 
in the interest of making a fast buck through the process of evasion 
of payment of taxes on earned income which is denied to most citizens 
and is not engaged in by industrialists with any sense of morality 
who recognize their responsibilities by their employees and the com- 
munities in which they operate. 

Mr. Royal Little, chairman of the board of directors of Textron, 
Inc., appears to have perfected this means of tax evasion and liquida- 
tions of plants. In his report to a regional meeting of Textron stock- 
holders held in New York on March 10, 1958, he reported that the 
company had made substantial profits in 1954, 1955, 1956, and that 
the question of the applicable taxes for those years were before tax 
commissions, but it was his opinion that, because of the favorable 
pai of the company in these tax carryovers, that they would not 

ave to pay a penny in tax. And, of course, I already indicated to 
you that in 1957 they did make a profit in excess of $8,500,000, on which 
they did not have to pay a single penny in tax. 
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In answer to questions by a stockholder, Mr. Little lamented the 
fact that they only had an additional tax loss carryover of $32 million 
for future years and $20 million of it expired in 1958. He was fear- 
ful they may not be able to utilize the entire amount. Undoubtedly, 
the liquidation of the American Wool Co. mills made up a substantial 
portion of this tax windfall. 

Now, I thought that possibly Mr. Little, in these kinds of develop- 
ments, was the champ. But I happened to pick up, today, the cur- 
rent copy of Fortune magazine, and in it there is a feature story at 
page 133 which is entitled “Sonnabend’s Sackful.” It relates—I am 
not going to read the entire thing—that Mr. Sonnabend also is in- 
dulging in these kinds of manipulations. We happen to know some- 
thing about that because one of the companies he acquired in these 
manipulations is Botany Mills, of Passaic, Ny. J.,a company that at one 
time employed 6,000 people. Since their acquisition by Mr. Sonna- 
bend, 6,000 jobs have been liquidated and the only thing that is left 
is a licensed Botany label. , the label is being peddled by Mr. 
Sonnabend to whomever may buy it to exploit the label that was built 
up by the company over a period of 50 years and by the workers em- 
ciniel by that company during that period of time. 

I at like to read just one little excerpt from this article here, 
which states: 

Using tax credits, of course, is not a new gimmick in assembling corporations. 
Royal Little, a preeminent practitioner of the method, used it to put together 
the present-day Textron. But Little supplies supervision and pays some cash 
for the company he acquired. Sonnabend supplies no supervision and rarely 
pays a nickel in cash. And few operators have exploited the tax credit device 
with such profit. 

Little once said admiringly to Sonnabend, “Sonny, you must be smarter than 
Iam. We are the same age and you graduated from Harvard a year before 
me. Now, last year Textron’s companies made only 3.4 percent on their sales, 
and Botany made 8 percent.” 

Now, that may be a lot of humor to a Mr. Little and to a Mr. Son- 
nabend, but I can assure you it holds no humor for the 6,000 people 
employed in Botany for many many years. A job at Botany was the 
only way of life they knew. 

I would like, at the expense of $1.29, to make a presentation to the 
committee of this article for their perusal if they so leaite. 

Senator Purrety. The committee will accept it, and we will be very 
happy to receive it and read it. 

(The article referred to can be found in the committee exhibits. ) 

Mr. Cuupka. I would like to, in conjunction with my presentation, 
say something about what I feel is the outrageous looting of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., and also point up another facet on this matter. This 
is not a question of looting for tax purposes, but it is a question of 
alleged actual looting by the officials of the American Woolen Co., 
which it is felt by many contributed to the demise of the American 
Woolen Co. 

I would like to, by reference, incorporate into the record of this 
hearing—and I will submit as soon as I get back to New York, to this 
committee—a copy of an article that appeared in the American Textile 
Reporter dated June 30, 1955, written by Mr. Howard Bennett. An 
interesting point in this article is that the author was also a director 
of the American Woolen Co., during the last and dying days, where 
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he makes very serious allegations as to the honesty and the integrity 
of the officials of the American Woolen Co. in its final days. 

(Following is a letter subsequently received by the committee for- 
warding the article which the witness mentions :) 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., October 1, 1958. 
Senator JoHN PASTORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR PASTORE: On Monday, September 22, 1958, I testified before the 
Senate committee of which you are chairman and which is set up for the purpose 
of making a study of the problems that affect the textile industry. The hearing 
I refer to was held at the statehouse at Hartford, Conn., and on that date was 
chaired by Senator Purtell of Connecticut. 

During the course of my testimony, I made reference to an article that ap- 
peared in the American Textile Reporter dated June 30, 1955, and I requested 
that it be made a part of the record of the hearing. This article is by Mr. 
Howard Bennett, the editor of the American Textile Reporter, who is also a 
member of the board of directors of the now defunct American Woolen Co. In 
view of my testimony and my request that this article be included in the record 
of the hearing, I am enclosing a photostatic copy of said article. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN CHUPKA, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


[America’s Textile Reporter, June 30, 1955] 
THE EnpD OF THE DouBLECROSS—A STUDY IN MILL MANAGEMENT 


SURVEYS, SYSTEMS, AND EFFICIENCY ENGINEERS FAIL TO SUPPLANT INEFFICIENCY, 
INEPTNESS, AND SKULDUGGERY AMONG THE TOP MANAGEMENT GROUP 


American Woolen’s losses in 1952 and 1953 were tremendous, as 
stated in the previous chapter which appeared in these columns on 
June 16, 1955. The losses amounted to a total of about $22 million 
and should have been sufficient to convince the board of directors 
that they ought to get a new man. In the January 31, 1952, issue of 
the Reporter, it was stated that “Right this minute, the very best 
thing that the American Woolen Co. management could do would 
be to shut down every spindle, every loom, every dyeing and finish- 
ing plant and start right in to liquidate the business a full 100 
percent.” 


At a special meeting of the board of directors—I personally went on the board 
February 1954, as will appear and this meeting of which I am speaking this 
minute was on May 12, 1954—Mr. Ely, in the conversation, said something like 
this, and I am quoting him almost exactly, ‘‘I personally never did think much 
of White.” And at the same directors’ meeting, Kurtz Hanson—another mem- 
ber of the board—said, “I never thought anything of White as a manufacturer. 
Dean Walen of the Pacific Mills (and he named two other prominent Lawrence, 
Mass., textile executives) never liked White.” Early in his presidency—per- 
haps in the very first year—White must have had his board of directors in 
accord with him when he had the bylaws of the company changed so that there 
eould be 12 rather than 9 directors—he was already on the board himself and 
he put on 3 hired men, including Charlie Silver, the selling agent, and paren- 
thetically, Silver is a very able man and did a wonderfully good job over a 
long course of years, in charge of the merchandising of the company—and Billy 
Muir, who, following the retirement of Andrew Walls, was in charge of all the 
carded woolen manufacturing operations (Walls had retired under the pension 
plan) and George MacLellan, who had been comptroller of the company but be- 
came treasurer on the retirement, under the pension plan, of Frank Connett, who 
had been treasurer for a good many years. So White had the board of directors 
pretty well packed himself and three above-named and Bob Montgomery, the 
clerk of the corporation, who had been on the board a good many years, and 
whose law firm had been counsel to the company for years and years. Then 
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someone else on the board resigned and White put on the board his friend, John 
Coleman, a Wall Street broker. Ray Morris, until the last minute, ran along with 
White, so, as it will appear later on, White had control of the board of directors. 

There were several disturbing things in those first few months, in the first 2 
or 3 years of White’s presidency. Eliot Wadsworth, of Boston, a high-class 
proper Bostonian, resigned—no publicized reason for the resignation. Ralph T, 
Reed, president of the American Express Co., who had gone on the board as a 
friend of Moses Pendleton—and he resigned. Charles F. Ayer, of Boston, one of 
the sarsaparilla family, brother-in-law of the late William M. Wood, everybody 
spoke of him as “Chilly” Ayer—Ayer had been on the board way back to the time 
of William M. Wood and he resigned. There were no reasons publicized as to the 
resignations. They were disturbing. 


It was in my January 31, 1952, editorial, Let’s Face the Fearful Facts, that I 
insisted that the company should be liquidated. I think it was in August 1952, 
that one of the ablest men in the New York woolen and worsted piece goods 
market, the tremendously successful selling agent of an always, sometimes 
inordinately successful, very large worsted mill, wrote me and said that he 
wanted to see me, and me alone; that he wanted to talk with me about something 
that was of tremendous importance to the industry. That was in August 1952— 
I was loafing, taking it easy, practically retired, down on Cape Cod. I always 
like to talk to that particular man and I always get something of value from him, 
but, as above stated, I was loafing, so I had my son, Frank, go over to New York 
to see him. The man wouldn’t talk with Frank, he said, “I want to talk with 
your father and nobody else.” So I went over to New York to see him. Here 
was the gist of his conversation, “The American Woolen Co. has lost its place 
in the markets. All of us in the woolen and worsted business sell on the basis 
of 1/10/30, or something like that, but now the American has sent out letters to 
all of the trade that as of July 1, 1952, and at least until January 1, 1953, they 
will give 6 months’ dating. And in particular instances, 9 months’ dating, and 
to a considerable number of large customers, they will give an extra 5 percent 
off the list.” And that famous and successful selling agent continued, “That 
won't help the American Woolen Co. at all, but to the contrary it will weaken 
their position and it’s upsetting the whole market.” That was disturbing. 


Along about the same time, I learned that the company had hired the Heller 
Associates—so-called efficiency engineers—of Cleveland to come into the business 
and make a survey and recommendations. That Heller activity cost, as I 
understand it, at least $250,000, and one of the retired executives of the com- 
pany—retired on the pension plan—has told me that he was sure that it cost 
$500,000. Not only was the $200,000 or $300,000 or $400,000 paid to Heller for the 
so-called survey and service, but there were also other terrible costs. I am told 
that Heller put in so many systems and so many card files that another $100,000 
was spent. And they put in a lot of men to head up new creative departments— 
for instance, a man named Lutz, who was in charge of “plans and processes,” 
or something like that. I was told that when George MacLellan was made 
treasurer and after awhile gave up the job of comptroller, that a man named 
Hodge—a Heller man—was made comptroller and the same informant told me 
that when MacLellan was comptroller he had 7 people in his department and 
immediately Hodge had 17 people in his department. When I used those figures 
a few months later (after I had gone on the board) and said that MacLellan had 
7 people when he was comptroller and Hodge now has 17, old Roy Young, who 
became a director in the early months of Moses Pendleton’s presidency, and went 
on the executive committee some few years ago and then chairman with a salary 
of $25,000 a year—when I spoke about 17 people in Hodge’s comptroller depart- 
ment, Governor Young disputed it very strenuously and then, as an interesting 
concomitant—I think it was the first week in June—55 employees of the New 
York office were fired and 17 of them came out from under Hodge management. 
In any event, the $400,000 or $500,000 that was spent under Heller’s so-called 
survey and engineering was money wasted. It was bound to be money wasted 
because the principal fault with the company was in the men, principally White, 
who ran it—not in a lack of card index systems and filing procedures. 


More recently, but still under the White management, the company had another 
survey, for a different purpose, allegedly to figure out which of the remaining 
mills to slough off. White had already indicated which mills he was going to 
close, and the survey purported to confirm White’s judgment—a coincidence, per: 
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haps. It has always interested me that both Ely and Montgomery permitted 
White to go as far as he did in packing the board and in throwing money around 
on surveys. I suppose in Montgomery’s case—Montgomery, a fine lawyer of the 
highest principles, general counsel to the New England Telephone Co. as well as 
to American Woolen Co. and other large operations—he had become callous to 
ineptness in the Woolen Co. And I suppose that Ely, maneuvering for Mont- 
gomery’s position in the company, was not disposed to cross White if the only 
result would be to get himself fired off the board and the executive committee. 

The company—under White’s management, with Ely and Young and Morris 
on the executive committee—lost $9 million in 1952. I could have partially 
excused that loss, because in other years, under different managements, there 
had been similar deficits, which were corrected in succeeding years, although 
$9 million loss in 1 year was almost a world’s record, but I wasn’t reconciled to 
that $9 million of loss in 1952, because I had been hearing so many stories about 
the management. At that very time I wasn’t so much worried and frightened by 
the fact that White was building a new house down in Plymouth. I saw the 
house and it looked to me as if he had paid more than $20,000 for its building 
that he got a good licking. Now I am informed by what I consider a reliable 
source that the house actually cost $76,000. It’s a handsome little Cape Cod 
replica, but, as I understand it, built most extravagantly and most luxuriously. 
For instance, all of the floors native white oak, and run-of-the-mill native white 
oak costs a tremendous figure per thousand board-feet, but in this instance the 
native white oak flooring is carefully selected—wide floorboards and narrow floor- 
boards, in geometrical precision—very expensive, and I am told that all of those 
floorboards are screwed down with brass screws, countersunk, and plugged—just 
like building a beautiful yacht. 

And White purchased a yacht. And then after a year elapsed a second and 
larger yacht. I went down to Plymouth to see the first yacht and it didn’t 
impress me very much—I thought that if he had paid more than $7,500 for it, 
he got a licking. White was getting a salary of $135,000 a year and with a salary 
of that kind, he ought to be able to afford a $20,000 summer cottage at Plymouth 
and a $6,000 or $7,000 boat. But in the light of future knowledge—or future 
stories to me from seemingly reliable sources—the yacht and the second yacht 
and the new summer cottage became a source of wonderment. 

At that special directors’ meeting on May 12, 1954, Director Hanson said that 
White lived very modestly in a small house in Andover. So I drove up to Andover 
to see the house. I would say that it might be a $40,000 residence, with a quick 
sale price of $25,000. The grounds were beautifully landscaped, fine lawns and 
beautiful flower gardens. I had some qualms about it—not at all based upon 
any thought that a $135,000 president could not afford a place of that kind, but 
somewhat because some of the boys in the mill offices in Lawrence had told me 
that the contracting firm that had had hundreds of thousands of dollars from 
the company for repairs on the mills, new roofing, new flooring, repairs to dams, 
repairs to the company’s office building at No. 1 Mill Street, ete., ete.—that that 
same contracting firm had done many thousands of dollars of work on White’s 
residence on Walworth Road in Andover and had done thousands of dollars of 
work on his daughter’s house at 5: High Street. The boys in the company’s offices 
spoke of White’s new summer place at Plymouth—they called it “The Manhattan 
Project.” None of those things were proof positive, but they were all suggestive 
and worrisome. 

The boys told me that a Negro man whose first name was Francis was carried 
on the payroll as janitor at No. 1 Mill Street—the company’s office building in 
Lawrence—but that he spent a great part of his time working on White’s home 
place in Andover. That particular thing didn’t cause me much wonderment 
because it’s been going on in the industry for a great many years—men on the 
mill payroll mowing the lawn for the boss and women on the mill payroll going 
to the boss’ home to do the laundry and a lot of things like that—in the old days 
we used to call it “government work.” 

During the last 2 or 3 years of White’s presidency, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of machinery, much of it excellent machinery, was sold out of the 
various mills of the American Woolen Co. A very, very large ratio of that ma- 
chinery thus sold, if not all of it, went to one man in Providence—Sam Men- 
coff. As I understand it, a lot of twisters, practically brandnew twisters, were 
sold to that Providence secondhand machinery man at junk prices. All of the 
machinery out of the Sawyer Mill at Dover, N. H., went. Incidentally, after 
it was sold the city of Dover clapped some kind of a tax lien on it, which the 
buyer didn’t want to pay, or couldn’t pay, or wouldn’t pay, and I am informed 
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that the company paid the tax lien so that the buyer could take away the 
machinery. 

The Ayer mill, which for years was called the largest worsted yarn mill in 
the world, had been 75 percent stripped of machinery. All of it, as I under- 
stand it, went to one man. And I was told that 5 of those great worsted cards 
in the Ayer mill were sold to that man, as I understand it, and were not junk 
but were actually resold to 1 of the largest worsted yarn competitors of the 
company. If that competitor wanted that machinery—those big expensive 
worsted cards—and could operate them efficiently and economically, I wondered 
how it was that our company couldn’t use them. And I was told that 12 
sets of great big 60-inch woolen cards, with tape condensers attached, all sold 
to that 1 man out of the Assabet mill of the company, actually went to 1 of the 
biggest competitors up in Waterville, Maine. If that Waterville competitor 
could use those 12 sets of 60-inch woolen cards, why in the world couldn’t we 
use them ourselves? 

Of course, there was an executive committee of the company at the time that 
all these machinery transactions were going forward under White. But the 
transactions occurred just the same. In any event, I became tremendously 
suspicious of the whole situation and had made up my mind that the whole 
thing reeked with graft and corruption and at the very least, with terrible in- 
competence. I decided to try to do something about it. 

On May 4, 1953—this was nearly a year before I went into the American 
directorate—of my own accord, with no advice from anyone else, and without 
talking to anybody about it, I went to Harry Bliss, tremendously able, and at 
that time, successful president of the Pacific mills—the man who saved it— 
and said something like this: “Mr. Bliss, you know of the terrible condition in 
the American Woolen Co. It’s impossible. If you will agree to it, I will go to 
Joe Ely, who is the strongest man on the board and on the executive committee 
of the American Woolen Co., and I’ll force through the proposition of you being 
made president of the American.” Bliss didn’t dispute me at all in my state- 
ment that the American was in awful condition, but he did tell me very affirma- 
tively that he wouldn’t think of taking the presidency responsibility. But I 
had made the try, the attempt, to get a good management into the company— 
and in his particular instance—the best possible management. 

The very next day, May 5, 1953, I was the speaker at the luncheon of the 
Boston Advertising Club. F. C. Dumaine, Jr., was a head-table guest at that 
luncheon. Everybody calls him “Buck” Dumaine. I had known Buck’s father 
for a good many years, a tremendously able, honest, successful man and over 
the course of many, many years, a great friend of mine and previously of my 
father’s. So at that luncheon of the Boston Advertising Club on May 5, 1953, 
I went to Buck and said: “Buck, if you see Ely, will you tell him that I will go 
ahead with him in support of any plan that he may have for saving the 
American Woolen Co.” Buck said: “I’m going to see Governor Ely tonight and 
I'll tell him. I have a plan of my own for the American Woolen Co.” I asked 
him what the plan was and he said: “I’ll tell you some time.” 

Three days later, on May 8, 1953, I called Buck’s office (he was then president 
of the New Haven Railroad, as well as the head of all the other great industries 
and activities that had been accumulated or established by his late father) and 
I asked if I might come over to see Buck that day at 11 a.m. The answer came 
right back that Mr. Dumaine would come over to my office that day at 11 
a. m.—an implied and effected courtesy. Buck knowing that I am 25 years older 
than he and an old friend of his daddy. 

Dumaine came over to my office that day at 11 o’clock. I told him that I was 
worried about the American Woolen Co., that it was full of corruption, and 
losing so much money—actually on the way out—and I asked Buck as to his 
plan for saving it. Buck right off told me something like this, “I own 3,000 
shares of American Woolen Co. 4 percent preferred stock. My plan is to keep it 
in operation—to save it for New England. I would sell off the New York real 
estate ($5 million) and move the Offices back to one of the vacated mills in New 
England. I’d smash up every bit of machinery that is more than 5 years old and 
concentrate the good machinery in 2 or 3 carefully selected mills where the labor 
situation and the other economic factors are favorable. I'll pay off the 2 pre- 
ferred stock issues, which should take about $20 million, but still leave us a free 
working capital of $25 million. I'd factor the sales through John P. Maguire & 
Co. And I'd cut the overhead $3 million or $4 million a year. I told Buck: 
“The company is full of graft and corruption. You’ve got to get rid of White.” 
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Buck said, “White will do all right if he does what I tell him to do. I'll go onto 
the board of directors myself, if they’ll do what I tell them to do.” And then as 
J talked more about corruption, Buck said, “Isn’t there an honest worsted weaver 
in the industry?” 

I tell of this meeting and quote Dumaine almost exactly because I want to 
establish a thorough understanding of just exactly what took place in that meet- 
ing and as to just exactly what he outlined as his own personal plan for the 
on impressed. I have known Buck Dumaine for many years. I knew his 
father so intimately and had such a thorough admiration of the senior as to 
his ability and honesty and frankness and fairness and loyalty—and I had seen 
Buck growing up under his father for so many years—that I had a confirmed 
opinion that I could depend on Buck absolutely, that he would do as he said 
he would do and that he had the ability to do it. So that very day—May 8, 
1953—I told my 2 sons about the situation and about my talk with Buck and the 
8 of us, the 2 sons and I, in strict accord—and 1 of my sons right then and there 
purchased shares of American Woolen Co. $4 preferred at $70 a share. I con- 
tinued to keep in touch with the situation. 

Mr. Cuurpka. I might say that besides the tax windfalls that occur 
to these industrial morticians there are other windfalls that accrue 
to them at times. Let me give you an example: Around 1951 and 1952, 
a company that had long been established in New England and in 
the State of New York—and I might say this was a progressive com- 
pany—they put out one of the finest fabrics made in the American 
woolen and worsted industry; they had good styling; they pro- 
moted it. 

Basically the reason that they had to go out of business was because 
of imports. In the field they were in they were hit hard by imports, 
because they were in the fine goods field. But the point that I desire 
to make at this time, that although this company has been out of busi- 
ness for approximately 7 years now, they did during their lifetime 
establish a reputation and goodwill and a good labor relations. A1- 
though that mill has been dead for 8 years, the people who bought up 
the assets of the liquidated company are still using the A. D. Juilliard 
label to a fare-thee-well. You will find it featured in many maga- 
zines, although there is no A. D. Juilliard mill today that is manu- 
facturing woolen and worsted fabrics for the women’s trade. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Chupka, may I ask a question: This is inter- 
esting, that you are telling us, and we are interested in hearing it, but 
we are trying to find out what we are going to do about the industry. 
While probe bly ou feel, and might even be correct in feeling that, we 
could better understand the industry by knowing the past history, 
we are more interested in finding out what we are going to do about 
seeing that this industry is economically given a new lease on life. 
I would like to ask you a question or two. 

Since these companies were liquidated, and I agree with you there 
has been much abuse on this capital and also the carryover losses, 
and I feel as strongly as you do about the abuse that has been going 
on, nevertheless, people continue to use clothing. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuvpxa. It is still illegal not to wear it. 

Senator Purrety. Let me ask you this: What then happened to this 
market that was closed as far as these companies that were liquidated 
went? Who did get the business they had formerly been supplying? 

Mr. CuvurKa. Well, Mr. Chairman, some of it has gone to other 
types of fabrics. I have indicated earlier in my testimony that the 
dress habits of the American public are changing, they have gone into 
casuals, into synthetics, and some of it has been accounted for by 
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imports. It has been a combination of factors. The fact still remains, 
and I think my memory is correct on this, that textiles, unfortunately, 
for some reason or other, is one of the commodities where the per 
capita consumption has decreased rather than increased although 
there has been a growing population. 

Senator Purreti. Do you feel that could have been changed had 
management been more alert? Is that the point you wish to make? 
We are wearers of casual clothing today, we are using less clothing, 
and I would say a less variety of clothing, apparently, from testimony 
we have had. 

Mr. Cuupka. The point I am trying to make, Senator, is—and 
the only reason I am recounting this business on tax loopholes is be- 
cause I feel, as long as such things exist, that any industry who may 
have 1 or 2 bad years, any plant, it doesn’t necessarily have to be in 
the textile industry, is prime game for these financial manipulators. 
They will attempt to get control of the company even though that 
company may have a good future, because in private enterprise there 
is no company that will consistently make profits forever and ever. 
They all have at one time or another a setback for a year or two. 

Senator Purrett. Isn’t the net result, however, of such changes in 
ownership, and even liquidation, simply a displacement of workers, 
from one section of the country to another? It may be far or near. 
What we are interested in determining is what has happened to the 
whole industry, not what has happened to a segment of it, which may 
have lost business and went to another segment. The fact of the 
matter is that the whole industry is suffering. 

Mr. Cuurxa. Well, the things that I am recounting, the only rea- 
son I use the woolen industry is because I happen to know it better 
than I do any other portion of the textile industry. But the things 
I am recounting about the woolen industry have been happening also 
in other branches of the textile industry and I suppose will continue 
to happen as long as we have tax loopholes of this kind which will be 
a lure to people who are not interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity, but are rather interested in making a fast dollar on a tax 
writeoff. 

Senator Purrert. Of course, you understand that it is not with- 
in this committee’s province, as a matter of fact, to attempt to legis- 
late on tax matters. That subject comes before another committee. 

Mr. Cuupka. I am aware of that, Senator. But I am sure, and 

ou have indicated your interest in the problems of this industry, and 
if you feel that interest strong enough, I am sure that even the com- 
mittee you refer to would be interested in receiving anything you 
might desire to say to them on the subject. 

enator Purreti. Now, I would hope then that with this rather 

lengthy history of the textile industry, or 1 or 2 companies in it, 
that you will come up with some suggestions as to how we can help 
solve the present problem. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cuvupxa. I do, in the closing portion of my presentation, Mr. 
Chairman, have some specific recommendations. We are not only 
crying, but I think, in order to make a recommendation, you have 
to give a basic reason why you think the recommendation is sound 
and that is my only purpose in presenting this matter to you. 
Senator Purrety. Fine. 
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I see we have with us Mr. John W. Edelman from the Washing- 
ton headquarters of the AFL-CIO, I believe it is. If you wish to 
testify, Mr. Edelman, we would be very glad to have you. 

Mr. Epetman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cuupxa. I would like to now go into another phase and that 
is, I feel, as important to the woolen industry and the textile industry 
as a whole, and that is what I feel is the feeling of the banking indus- 
try toward the textile industry. 

The woolen and worsted industry of New England has been ham- 
pered in its efforts to develop a sound basis for survival by the actions 
of the region’s financial institutions. The Boston banking interests 
have deliberately discouraged investments in New England textiles 
and promoted emigration of capital to other regions. The callous dis- 
regard of the impact of their policies upon the welfare of the people 
whose labors made their accumulation of wealth possible is a gross 
betrayal of trust. By turning their backs on the manufacturers who 
wanted to continue operations in New England, the trustees of the 
region’s capital made it possible for speculators to have their day. 
Productive enterprise was sacrificed on the altar of financial ex- 
pediency. 

Now, that seems like a broad statement, and you may have very well 
asked a question: Can you cite any instances? Gentlemen, I cannot. 
But I can tell you this: I have talked to many employers in New Eng- 
land, both in the woolen field and the cotton field and other fields. 
They tell me of the problems that they have with the banking inter- 
ests in New England, to loan them money for purposes which I con- 
sider are sound and legitimate. But these banking interests discourage 
them and advise them in many instances not to go into an expansion 
program, or a modernization program. 

I have specific knowledge in one case that we became involved in 
asaunion. This was a company in New England which had modern- 
ized its plants and built additions financed by a bank in Boston. When 
this work was completed, and before a wheel turned in that plant, the 
bank informed the company that they would extend no more credit 
and that they desired to recall the advances of loans they had made. 
This simply meant bankruptcy for the company. 

The company called upon our union for assistance. They informed 
us that they intended to go to Washington to see if they could get 
an RFC loan. This was a few years ago. I was designated by my gen- 
eral president, because it was in a woolen concern, to see what I could 
do to assist the company in procuring a loan to stay in business. 

Through the office of the Governor of the State of Massachusetts 
a conference was arranged, which was participated in by the repre- 
sentatives of the company, the bank, and myself representing the 
workers in that plant. In spite of the pleas by the employer, by the 
Governor, and myself in behalf of the workers, the bank said that they 
could no longer extend credit and they had to have their money. 

We in turn went to Washington in conjunction with the employer 
and I appeared before the RFC in behalf of obtaining a loan for this 
employer. The RFC was willing to grant him a substantial loan, pro- 
viding that the bank would partially participate in a loan. The bank 
even refused to do that. 

So the result was that ultimately the RFC loaned this company 
money, but they had to liquidate 1 of their 2 mills, which was set up to 
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be integrated in combined finishing, manufacturing operations of the 
overall company. 

In spite of that setback today, and since that time, which was some 
9 years ago, the company has expanded. They now employ 600 or 700 

people. ‘They are one of the steadiest operating companies in New 
tngland. They are profitable. They have paid back every cent 
that they borrowed from the RFC. 

That, to me, is a prime example of what I feel is the position of some 
of the banking interests in New England. 

Senator Purretu. In other os, you are bringing that up in con- 
nection with this migration of capital in industry to other sections 
of the country ? 

Mr. Cuurka. That is right. 

Senator Purrety. That, again, Mr. Chupka, I must call your atten- 
tion to the fact we are not talking about this sectionally. We are 
talking about the problems of an industry as a whole, that applies to 
the industry as a whole, regardless of where they are physically located 
within the United States. 

Mr. CuurKa. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will now go into the phase 
that I feel you would like to have me go into, and that is the question 
of imports. I have some ideason that. 

Senator Purreni. Actually, what I would like to do—I am not 
trying to hustle you, although we do have some other witnesses—but 
I would like, if you could, and I don’t want to shut you off at all 
from testifying, but we would like to have your recommendations. 
That is what we are looking for, although you may go ahead and 
talk on imports. 

Mr. Cuurxa. Faced with the mounting problems of interfiber com- 
petition, shifts in consumer buying patterns, rapid technological 
change, and financial stringency, the New England wool textile indus- 
try has been sorely battered during the postwar period. The addi- 
tion of external pressure from growing imports seriously aggravated 
the industry’s problems of adjustment. 

Imports of woven wool fabric jumped from 2 million pounds in 
1946 to 9 million pounds in 1950 and, after a temporary dip in 1954, 
resumed their sharp upward thrust. In 1955, imports reached 14 mil- 
lion pounds. In December of that year, our union petitioned the 
Tariff Commission for action to prevent further injury to the woolen 
and worsted industry. Under the Geneva Reservation to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the United States had reserved the 
right to increase the ad valorem duty on wool woven fabrics from 25 
percent to 45 percent in the event imports exceeded 5 percent of the 
average annual domestic production of similiar fabrics in the 3 pre- 
ceding years. We urged immediate implementation of this provision. 

In our presentation before the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion we emphasized the fact that— 





the impact of imports on the domestic industry is particularly severe because of 
the concentration of foreign producers on the high-quality sector of the American 
market. } 

Consequently, we urged that the 5-percent limitation on imports un- 
der the 25-percent ad valorem duty be applied to each class of fabrics— 
or categories, as some of the other people testified this morning—sep- 
arately rather than to the total valamns of the fabric imports. 
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The President’s proclamation invoking the Geneva Reservation, 
effective October 1, 1956, applied the limitation on an overall basis 
rather than on specific classes of fabric. Moreover, the liberal for- 
mula used to determine allowable imports under the 25-percent duty 
for the balance of 1956 resulted in a total volume for the year of 17 
million pounds, far in excess of the 5-percent limitation contained in 
the Geneva Reservation. 

In spite of the pleas of the union and the industry for application of 
the tariff-quota on the basis of specific classes of fabric, the administra- 
tion has continued to use the overall criterion. As a result, imports 
have been highly concentrated in their impact. The 1957 volume of 
imports, 16 million pounds, was only slightly below that of 1956— 
when the higher duty was not actually applied. In the first 5 months 
of 1958, imports were up 24 percent over the corresponding period last 
year, indicating that the tariff quota has been of only limited effective- 
ness in preventing further injury to the domestic industry. 

Our union, in 1946, at the time the general agreements on trades and 
tariffs was being negotiated, proposed to Congress that they give seri- 
ous consideration to the question of textile imports. We foresaw, at 
that time, that unlimited textile imports could have a ruinous effect 
on our industry in the United States. We recommended quotas based 
on classification. 

Congress or the administration never saw fit to do it, or to apply it, 
although the 5-percent reservation was put into the Green agreement 
for the woolen and worsted industry. It ismy feeling that applying it 
on an overall basis is tremendously unfair. While 5 percent doesn’t 
seem to be a lot, when you concentrate it in 1 or 2 fabric classifications, 
it can practically wipe out that portion of an industry. 

I have appeared several times in Washington before the Commit- 
tee on Reciprocity Information, before the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, on this subject matter. They belittled our argument that the in- 
dustry was in danger and they pointed out to us, “After all, 5 percent 
is not a great deal.” 

I used this analogy to them: “Gentlemen,” I said, “you tell me 5 per- 
cent isnot any problem. But the way it is coming in in certain classi- 
fications, it appears to me it is something like this: Supposing you 
would take the 300,000 automobiles that are being imported into the 
United States and, instead of spreading them out from a range of 
$2,000 to $20,000, that you concentrated them and bring in 300,000 cars 
into the United States that will be able to compete with Cadillac, 
Lincoln, and Chrysler Imperial. In that case they would be able to 
undersell these cars to the same extent that they are able to undersell 
woolen fabrics in those classifications. That portion of the automotive 
industry could readily be wiped out.” 

In spite of that, we are still faced with this question of an overall 
classification. It seems to me there are other demerits to the system 
we use. 

We use poundage. No one sells woolen and worsted fabrics by 
pounds, they sell them by yards. Now, 14,500,000 pounds, if you 
utilize the fabric per yard of 16 ounces, it means 14,500,000 yards. 
If it is only 8 ounces, it is 29 million yards. If it is 32 ounces—and 
you have a range of fabrics in the woolen worsted field that runs 
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anywhere from 6 ounces up to 32 ounces—it would only be 7,250,000 
ards. 
3 So what the importers are doing, they are concentrating in what 
we term the luxury lines in the woolen and worsted fields. Such 
oods are primarily made of fine wools, fine counts, and light weight. 
it was the estimate of our research department that under last year’s 
5-percent quota, on the poundage basis, that the imports were closer 
to 814 percent on a yardage basis than they were to allowable 5 per- 
cent. And I was interested in listening to the testimony of some 
of the industry people this morning, who have the same feeling as 
we do on this issue. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you indicated you would like to have some 
recommendations from us. 

The causes of the industry’s decline in New England point to the 
measures needed to place it on a sound footing. The industry has 
clearly demonstrated its inability to cope with its problems. It is 
time we faced up to the fact that this industry needs help. 
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The proposal which we made at the Washington hearing of this 
subcommittee for the establishment of a textile development agency 
represents the best hope for the survival of the New England wool 
textile industry. Most of the firms in this region lack the resources 
necessary to undertake the kinds of research and merchandising func- 
tions which are indispensable in our dynamic economy. The Federal 
Government must take the responsibility for conducting basic research 
to open up new horizons for textiles. By making the results of such 
research available to all, this agency would make it possible for all 
to share in the great potentialities for growth which lie ahead. 

Senator Purrery. I might say that at the Washington hearings 
there was quite extensive testimony given on that subject. We have 
it in the printed hearings here and it was very interesting, too. 

Mr. Cuupka. Yes. 

The exploitation of loopholes in our tax laws to obtain windfall 
gains at the expense of the Federal Treasury and the workers em- 
ployed in older mills must be halted. This can be accomplished by: 
(1) Denying the net loss carryover to any taxpayer who terminates 
a business which incurred a loss if he does so within 3 years of acquir- 
ing it; and (2) taxing gains from the liquidation of a business at 
the regular income-tax rate instead of under the capital gains tax 
provision. 
TARIFFS 


The application of the tariff quota on woven wool fabrics on the 
basis of total imports defeats the purpose of the Geneva Reservation. 
The Government has the responsibility for preventing rising imports 
from aggravating the industry’s difficulties and causing it serious in- 
jury. This can be accomplished only if the tariff-quota program is 
applied on a category basis and if the data used to compute the produc- 
tion base conforms to the types of fabric actually imported—that is, 
exclusive of woven fabric for the Government, blankets and blanketing, 
and apparel fabrics containing 25 to 49.9 percent wool by weight. 
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The tariff on raw wool increases the cost of fabric production without 

roviding adequate protection to domestic woolgrowers. It should 
be repealed and the cost of incentive payments under the National 
Wool Act paid out of the Treasury’s general funds. 

In reference to that, Mr. Chairman, I am sure you are aware of the 
fact that there is a specific duty on raw wool imported into this coun- 
try. I believe we are the only country in the world that has this type 
of a specific tax, which automatically puts the manufacturer of woolen 
fabrics in this country, irrespective of what part of the country they 
may be located in, at a disadvantgae to the extent of that specific tax. 
It is something like the so-called double standard in cotton which I 
was very happy to see Congress took action this year for correction, 
in the next few years. 

Senator Purretxt. And in the light of the fact that the industry ap- 
parently needs imports and that we don’t produce enough wool here 
ourselves—even though testimony was given that the domestic produc- 
tion is rapidly catching up to the domestic demand—the fact is that 
we must import a considerable amount of wool. 

Mr. Cuurka. Westill have to import, I think, better than 50 percent 
of our needs. 

We have presented the subcommittee the foregoing facts and pro- 
posals in the belief that the textile industry in New England can sur- 
vive. The understanding cooperation of the Federal Government can 
ay the groundwork for the revival and rebuilding of this vital 
industry. 

Mr. Tain, I would just like to say a few further words in 
conclusion. 

The textile industry as a whole, in the United States, for a number 
of years now, has been beset by many ills. One of the representatives 
of the industry, in concluding his testimony, said that we don’t want 
any special concessions, just give us a fair shake, or words to that effect. 

Gentlemen, I am not going to be that proud. I will even take special 
concessions for the workers in this industry, who in my opinion, have 
not been getting a fair shake; they have been beaten, in my opinion. 

The administration has apparently—and I have said. this in Wash- 
ington—come to the conclusion that the textile industry in the United 
States is expendable. Some indication of why I feel that way, may 
I point out to you that our union started the implementation of the 
5-percent reservation in the wool provisions. It took 2 years from 
the date of our petition, before the thing finally went into effect. It 
needed no new legislation, it just needed administrative action. 

Senator Purrety. What year did you start that? 

Mr. CuupKa. 1954, sir. Contrast that to the haste and speed in 
which the administration can act on other matters; take oil for 
instance. I seem to recall that about a year ago the oil industry made 
a complaint that they were bothered by overimports. With great 
speed and dispatch, the administration acted and put into effect a 
so-called voluntary quota system—and I use the term “so-called volun- 
tary” purposely, because it is about as voluntary as staying in jail. 
Sure, they have a right to import whatever they want to, but if they 
do, they cannot get any Government business. And in view of the 
fact that the Government buys from the oil industry, just for the jet 
planes in the Navy, if you will, in the amount of $1,200 million, and 
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that their overall expenditure to the oil companies in the course of 
the year must run well over $3 billion, I don’t think there is too much 
“voluntaryism” in it. I would like to see the administration, Con- 
gress, the Senate, act with some degree of speel insofar as the plight 
of the textile workers is concerned, and the industry. 

Senator Purtett. Well now, Mr. Chupka, I am sure you will agree 
with me that if we addressed ourselves immediately and effectively 
to the question of voluntary quotas on oil, it wouldn’t help the textile 
industry one single bit. We are here talking about the problems of 
the textile industry. I appreciate the fact it gives you an opportunit 
to say many things up here, as a witness, that have nothing to do wit 
this hearing, but I think when you address yourself to the problems 
of the hearing, you have helped us quite a bit. I appreciate your 
presence here. 

I would ask my fellow Senators now if they have any questions. 

Senator THurmonp. I have no questions. 

Senator Corron. No questions. 

Senator Purtety. Doctor ? 

Dr. Mrernyx. No questions. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Baynton? 

Mr. Baynton. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Purrety. We were very happy to have you. Thank you. 

(The table referred to by Mr. Chupka is as follows :) 


Woolen and worsted mill liquidations in New England, 1952-58 


Number of | Number of 
plants employees 


1 Ist 8 months. 


Senator Purtrett. Daniel Gallagher, manager of the Connecticut 
joint board, TWUA. Do I understand that you have with you two 
other witnesses ? 

Mr. Gatuacuer. Yes, Senator. I have two other witnesses with me. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL GALLAGHER, MANAGER, CONNECTICUT 
JOINT BOARD, TWUA, NORWICH, CONN.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOSEPH FLAG, WAUREGAN, CONN.; ELZEAR COTNOIR, JEWETT 
CITY, CONN. ; AND ARNOLD KLEINSCHMIDT, MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Mr. Gatiacuer. Senator, I have a prepared statement, but in the 
interest of brevity I am just going to try to take some notes from it. 
For many years the textile industry, particularly in eastern Con- 
necticut, was the largest employer in the area. I estimate that there 
are some 20 plants that have closed there, which employ probably 
6,000 to 7,000 people, and I might say that they are all kinds of textile 
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lants, woolen mills, cotton plants, screen-print plants, and dyeing and 
ishing, and they have all closed. 

That doesn’t take into consideration plants in the other parts of the 
State, like the J. P. Stevens Co. in Rockville, which employed 1,400, 
and liquidated in 1951; the Broad Brook mill in Broad Brook, besides 
the fact that a mill like Bigelow-Sanford in Thompsonville, which 
employed at one time as many as 3,000 people and presently employs 
700. 

I merely point those out to show what has happened in the industry 
has happened statewide and it has been devastating. 

In addition, we had mills that used to do weaving, carding, and 
spinning that have discontinued all weaving and now do just carding 
and spinning. 

This has caused great hardship, and I would like to point out to 
you the effect on the relief load in a couple of areas, namely, Norwich 
and Putnam. 

I have here some figures that may interest you. For instance, in 
January 1957 in the city of Norwich they had a total welfare cost of 
$11,300. In the spring of 1958—this was the last figure I could get— 
the welfare cost jumped to $19,000, which is practically 50 percent or 
even more. 

Now, in Putnam the March 1948 relief costs there were $8,896, and 
in March of 1957, $12,598, approximately 50 percent increase in wel- 
fare costs. 

What happens to the textile industry has an impact beyond the indi- 
vidual worker ; it affects the community, the State. 

Now, this industry is confronted with many difficulties. It has been 
a real distressed industry ; the reasons for the problems are many, and 
also difficulties took place long before the present recession. ‘The facts 
are that while the American economy generally was prospering textiles 
were on the downgrade. 

I would like to remark on some of the testimony that I heard, both 
here and in Providence. Somebody pointed out the wages in Japan 
were 14 cents an hour, and I think they said the British wages were 
45 cents an hour. The average wage in the entire textile industry, 
taking all segments of it, is $1.50 an hour. So, I come to the conclusion 
that if the people worked for nothing, it wouldn’t solve the problems 
of imports. Assuming that wages are probably a third of the cost. of 
the product it is clear that wage costs in this country are not the cause 
of the decline in the industry. 

We had more testimony on the fact that the Japanese textile work- 
ers live in barracks and eat fish while we have television sets and all 
that. Well, if we want to go back far enough to the cotton workers 
in Lowell, they, too, lived in barracks, as you probably know, Senator. 

The matter of wages is not the answer to this problem. 

The tariff has had a bad effect on this industry. I do think we 
have to have something done in respect to categories. You talk about 
5 percent and people say that is very little in the matter of imports. 
But I have talked with several employers and they point out, particu- 
larly in the woolen and worsted industry, where they concentrated 
on the fine worsted that the percentage is actually very much greater. 
I think one witness talked about sharkskins and pointed out that fab- 
ric is gone entirely. 
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~ This committee should consider this matter of two-priced cotton. 
That has had a real damaging effect. I also think, too, we have to 
place some of the blame where it belongs, in the textile industry. 

I think the matter of research and development has been neglected. 
Just take two items, for instance. The upholstery in cars; we used 
to have a lot of that in Rockville. That is all gone now, or prac- 
tically all gone. And an article in the American Textile Reporter 

ointed out the inadequacy of research in the industry. Dr. Walter 

. Hamburger, director of the factory research laboratory, stated in 
an address in 1956, that the textile industry is not researchwise. The 
record of research expenditure is disappointing and management on 
the whole is not research conscious. 

The industry has done very little advertising. I was quite pleased 
on Saturday night to notice that the Manhattan Shirt Co. has a 
television program. This is something our union has been saying since 
1946 that there has been little effort on the part of this industry to 
capture a larger share of the consumer dollars. 

hen you see automobiles advertised, refrigerators, all the other 
appliances, that is where the worker puts his first part of his dollars. 
- We have got to have a sustained program to attract the bigger 
share of the Selon: As long as the workers want 2 automobiles and 1 
pair of pants, the textile industry is in trouble. 

The present administration has demonstrated very little concern 
for the textile industry or the people and communities that depend 
on it for their livelihood. 

I know you asked for some recommendations. I certainly hope that 
out of these committee hearings will come a recommendation for a 
permanent Federal redevelopment agency. I think such an agency 
is vital to the rebuilding of the industry. And I can only repeat that 
I think the problems are so diverse, they are so many, that every bit 
of assistance that can be given, no matter from whence it comes, should 
be welcomed and should be used. 

I also think that the Government should implement this revision 
in Public Law 480 which permits the sale of manufactured cotton 
fabrics under our surplus sales program. I also think that textile 
surpluses should be distributed to the needy communities. 

We have to think in terms of a shorter workweek. I know that they 
have talked about a 35-hour week. We must give that serious con- 
sideration. 

And one important factor that I don’t think has been mentioned 
here, and which bothers me a great deal, I don’t know where the 
trained textile workers are coming from in the event of war. Young 
people are not coming into this intents. The industry is not attract- 
ing them because of the very uncertainty and the wage structure. 

I can well remember in the last World War many of our mills were 
working—particularly in Norwich—making goods for the Navy, 
and a lot of other mills manufacturing fabrics. If we, heaven for- 
bid, had a war tomorrow, I don’t think we have the equipment to do 
the job that we did in World War II. 

I don’t think anyone can take the position that the textile industry 
is expendable. They talk about new industry coming in to New 
England; yes, there has been some. But spea ing particularly for 
eastern Connecticut, we have not had in new industry 15 percent 
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of what would be needed to make up the jobs that were lost when 
textiles closed. It is estimated that there are some 20 or 30 cars that 
leave from Putnam every day, going over to East Hartford and other 

laces to work. The Electric Boat in New London has provided work 
for some people. But there has not been a place for these people who 
have spent a good part of their lives in the textile industry, and who 
know no other trade. 

That about concludes my testimony, Senator. If there are any 
questions, I would be happy to answer them. 

Senator Purtrety. I would be very happy to hear them. I want to 
thank you for being here and we welcome any remarks the other mem- 
bers of your committee wish to make. 

Before you leave, the other Senators may have a question or two. 
But I would like to hear the other witnesses first, anything they wish 
to say. 

Mr. Frac. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: I am 
Joseph Flag. I have been working 29 years down in Wauregan, be- 
fore the mill liquidated. I haven’t worked since last January and my 
wife has been out since last December. We can’t get work nowhere. 

Senator Purrew. It is a bad situation. 

Mr. Fag. There are some women down there working in a chicken- 
dressing place for $1.10 an hour that used to make $1.60. 

Senator Purretu. Well, that, I want to tell you, Mr. Flag, is what 
we are trying to find the answer to. I don’t know of any problen— 
and I am sure it isn’t peculiar to Connecticut, it is true in Senator 
Cotton’s State, it is true in the State of Maine—I don’t know of any 
problem that I have given more throught to than the one concerning 
what is happening to our textile industry and what is happening to 
our textile workers. And I am sure this is true also of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. Frac. You know, Senator, when you are 47 years old, it is 
pretty rough to start in another industry. They just don’t want you. 

Senator Purrent. I know it is. And I can assure you whatever I 
can do, or this committee can do to see that this situation is corrected, 
will be done. I feel so strongly about it that I am not going to talk 
about it any more, because I get a little emotional. However, I can 
tell you that what you have said is more eloquent than if you had 
come up with a long prepared statement. 

Mr. Frac. Thank you. 

Mr. Kuernscumipr. I am Arnold Kleinschmidt, vice president of 
local 63, Textile Workers Union of American. This is the union in 
Cheney Bros. I don’t think we are unfamiliar to you, Senator Pur- 
tell. We have written you many letters on this question of imports 
and tariffs, and so forth. You have siniuedl our letters very 
politely. Wethank you for it now. 

But after sitting here listening to a lot of reports here, and Dan 
just said how it is very hard for the textile industry to get young em- 
ployees. This fact was just brought out at our company approxi- 
mately a month or so ago, that the average age in our plant today is 
between 50 and 55 years old. 

The textile industry in our place has gone through a great major 
change in the last 3 years. We were owned by Cheney Bros., and a 
few stockholders—believe me, I wish you were the rackets investiga- 
tion gathering committee instead of this—— 
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Senator Purtett. I hope I may be on it next year. 

Mr. Kixernscumipr. I certainly hope you will come back here. We 
have a problem. Our company was sold by Cheney Bros. for $5 mil- 
lion to J. P. Stevens, Inc. Why it was sold for $5 million, believe 
me, I don’t know. Because up to date, J. P. Stevens, through liqui- 
dating of certain operations in our plant, through the sale of certain 
properties which he acquired through the buying of the plant, and so 
forth, he has realized to date, already, over $914 million. So we are 
looking for the investigating committee to find out who was getting 
the money and why. 

We have had a great many jobs in our place liquidated for the 
simple fact that the imports have been coming in, selling at a great 
deal cheaper than what our manufacturers can manufacture it for. 
Up in our place right now, we get in materials already woven, ready 
to be put out on the market from Italy, Germany, Belgium. They buy 
these goods at a great deal less than what we can manufacture them 
for ; therefore, they make a great deal more money on them. 

We think that, and we certainly hope that this committee does some- 
thing about it. We certainly hope that something shall be done, so 
that these materials can be manufactured once again in our plant and 
a profit can be realized on them. At the time the plant was sold, there 
were 1,600 workers in our plant. It is now down to approximately 
300 workers, a lot of them skilled, very skilled. We certainly hope that 
something can be done to induce the younger generation to get in and 
take over. These older fellows that are in there now, and a great many 
of them, believe me, gentlemen, are ready for retirement. But the 
company asked them to stay because of their skills, because they cannot 
induce the younger generation to take over and learn these skills, which 
they should learn. We have men anywhere from 65 to 80 that are 
weavers, loom fixers, and so forth. No one can take their place. Even 
in this age, where there is supposed to be a great unemployment prob- 
lem, it is rough to get people into the textile industry as a whole. 

I certainly hope that something will be done so that our industry 
can get back to the point where we can have a job in years to come. 

Senator Purtety. I was at one of your Christmas parties and I made 
that observation that you just stated concerning the relatively small 
number of young people there, since they are not attracted to the 
industry, because they feel there is no future in it. 

Mr. Kixernscumipt. That is true. 

Senator Purret.. I could see, too, the great number of older people 
you had. At that time, which was 2 years ago, I think you had more 
than 600 employed ; did you not ? 

Mr. Kuietnscumipr. Yes, we had approximately around 600 then. 

Senator Purreti. And you have since dropped to 300? 

Mr. Kuetnscumipr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrett. Do you think that is due to the importation of 
goods, in competition with what you make ? 

Mr. Kuernscumipt. Yes. As I say, they are importing foreign 
goods right now that we used to weave, finish, and process through, 
down in our own plant. They can buy them cheaper, already woven, 
put them out on the market and make a sizable amount of profit. So 


they have done away with that particular operation in our plant, 
taking care of a great many workers, not only in that operation. 
If you take away in one operation, you take away through each and 
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every particular operation in the plant, such as dyeing, finishing, in- 
spection, and so forth. | 

Senator Purreiy. Is it fear in the hearts of your workers over if | 
this is going to continue there will be less and less jobs because of this | 
foreign import ? i 

Mr. Gatiacuer. If not for foreign imports, Senator, I don’t think 
anybody is too optimistic that employment in this plant will grow. 
It will be lucky if it holds at 200. 

Senator Purretu. Is that because of competition ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. What has happened is that the company now is 
weaving velvet for the most part. They have some Jacquards, where 
they used to weave a lot of broad goods of all kinds. Now, velvet is 
the basis of what remains and we are fearful that it will get less. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Cotnoir? 

Mr. Cornorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: It is 
awful to see some of these people out of work and try to help them get 
work. Some of them have to travel 40 and 50 miles, one way, never 
mind both ways. Some of them are drawing unemployment and it is 
maine out. I don’t know what is going to become of them when the 
unemployment compensation is completely out. As far as the young 
people getting into the industry, in fact, there isn’t any. In fact, I 
remember during the Second World War, I was a fixer in Ashland in 
Jewett City. We were making parachute cloth. We had a quarter- 
master, top brass, come over oat with us to—I make sure it was good, 
because it might save the life of a parachute jumper or a navigator. 

If things continue as they are now, I don’t see how you are going to 
get any parachute cloth, if you haven’t got it stocked up. Definitely 
the younger generation are not interested in jobs in textiles because 
there is no future in it. 

Senator Purreiy. I was interested in hearing some of the employers 
testifying today, and you heard them, that they recognize that the wage 
level is not what they would like to have it, but the situation in the 
industry is such that it is beyond their ability, as I think you recognize, 
to do much about it. Therefore you have two deterrents to getting 
into your business. A young fellow says: No. 1, it doesn’t pay too 
much; and No. 2, how long is it going to be in business ? 

Mr. Cornorr. That is right. They are both tied in together. In 
fact, I remember one plant where we had retired people. The com- 
pany asked us permission to have them come back and even work part 
time in order to fill the orders they had on hand. Some of them 
returned, others were too old and couldn’t. 

Senator Purretz. Well, I am sure the testimony given here by you 
people close to the picture will have quite an impact on this committee, 
and the full committee when we get back. Also we hope it has an 
impact on the Senate of the United States, because we are getting 
down now to rockbottom. We are getting down where the fellow that 
- hurt is telling us about it, the individual as well as the owner of the 
plant. 

Mr. Gallagher, have you any more to add? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. I would just make this observation. To a large 
extent the textile industry, particularly in cotton, was a family indus- 
try, where both husband and wife worked. When you hear of mills 
like Wauregan and others closing, it isn’t one member of the family 
who is affected. In many instances two or more are affected. 
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Senator Purreity. No other source of income at all. In Hartford 
we have some of the girls and boys working in the insurance com- 
panies or something, so you have some source of income when times 
are bad in the plants. But you are right there, and when they are 
out, they are all out. 

Any questions? 

Senator Tuurmonp. I don’t believe so; thank you very much, you 
gentlemen. 

Senator Purrett. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. I simply want to say to these gentlemen that you 
need not worry but what I am deeply impressed by what each of 
you has said. I happen to come from a textile town. I have watched 
the mills go down in my town. I have seen young fellows getting 
jobs out of town, and riding out of town in the automobile and coming 

ack at night, and then moving out, leaving. That is the reason that, 
after many conferences with Senator Purtell and others on the com- 
mittee, that I introduced a resolution to create this subcommittee. 
That is the reason I got up at 5 o’clock this morning and drove to 
Connecticut, where nobody certainly can vote for or against me, be- 
cause I feel that it is the unfinished business of this generation to do 
something about this particular industrial problem. 

I have people at home in exactly the same situation that this gen- 
tleman is in here, and I feel as he feels, and this committee is not— 
and I am sure Senator Purtell will agree with me, and Senator Thur- 
mond—the purpose of this committee isn’t to go around the country 
and then make a report and have it filed away in the archives. We 
want to go back and do something about it; and we appreciate the 
information you are giving us, much of it we, ourselves, have realized, 
but when you give it to us publicly here, you also educate the public 
to the aed of this thing and that helps us, too, because it is the public 
opinion that will make Congress act. 

Dr. Mrernyk. No questions. 

Mr. Baynton. No questions, 

Senator Purreit. Thank you gentlemen, for coming up and giving 
a day of your time on these hearings. I can assure you it is time well 
spent. 

PiThe next witness is Mrs. Anna Sullivan, manager of the Western 
Massachusetts Joint Board of the Texile Workers’ Union of America. 
How do you do, Mrs. Sullivan ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNA SULLIVAN, MANAGER, WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS JOINT BOARD, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA, HOLYOKE, MASS.; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. IRENE 
RAYMOND, HOLYOKE, MASS. ; MRS. EMMA SOWA, HOLYOKE, MASS. ; 
MRS. RHEA TURCOTTE, HOLYOKE; EMILE DAUPHINAIS, LUD- 
LOW, MASS.; AND MISS MARY VAZ, LUDLOW, MASS. 


Mrs. Sutiivan. Now, you have listened to much data, but what I 
would like to give you is a picture of what the textile worker is going 
through. | 

These are workers who have been faithful and, above all, good 
Americans. In western Massachusetts the section in which I live 
and work was, at one time, known as a textile center. With the ex- 
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ception of Springfield, most of the cities and towns in the area de+ 
pended upon textile for livelihood. 
However, in the days of the depression, this changed very rapidly. 
Not until the late thirties did a good many of these workers get placed 
back into jobs. . 
Most of these textile workers have been skilled workers; a weaver 
is a skilled person, a loom fixer is a skilled person. These are jobs 
that have all been essential to the textile industry. Our union was 
making some strides and some gains when the Second World War 
broke out but these workers were frozen to their jobs, frozen by our 
Government with wages at less than 50 cents an hour at that time, 
Uniforms, sleeping bags, parachutes, all of this was very badly needed 
to _ the Army. I can assure you we recruited every worker we 
could get into these plants and I think a good job was done by them. 
Then after the war, they became the forgotten people again. We 
had liquidation, mergers, and just plain plant closings. We lost mill 
after mill. Two plants of the American Thread were the first. in 
Holyoke to close, throwing about 500 people out of work; Warren 
Thread in Westfield, D. McIntosh, of Holyoke, Hadly mills of Hol- 
yoke, and Holyoke Textile, and within the last year, the Berkshire 
athaway in addition to William Skinners & Sons. Ludlow Manu- 
facturing in 1952 employed about 1,400 people. They now employ- 
less than 150. 
William Skinners closed their Bond Street mill, which was a weav- 
ing shop, which threw some 250 weavers and loom fixers out of work. 
ow, what happens to these workers, men and women who have 
devoted their lives, who had to work to bring up their families? In 
the year of 1941, when they were frozen to these jobs, just a mere 17 
ears ago, they were then in their thirties and forties. The Textile 
Workers Union of America has been alert to the industry’s problems 


through the past postwar years; we have appealed to various groups 
for action. We have tried to have our Government understand and 
help. They have sympathized but we have not received any help. 
These workers have gone through all kinds of workload changes to 

ie. And in the end, they have just been liqui- 


try to retain their j 
ated. 

I could bring you today hundreds of workers in the same position 
that these Wiekars who are here are in. We could fill this hall with 
them, and tell you how they go from plant to plant trying to get a 
job. They can’t even get an application blank. Also, many of the 
plants today require that you must be a high-school graduate. These 
men and women went to work when they were 14, the same as I did, 
and they don’t have a high-school graduation, they have no diploma. 

It was our money that our Government spent to rebuild Japan. 
We are told that this must be done even though it means the end 
of the textile industry in this country. 

If this is so, then why should not our Government have planned 
SeaaLipest tht means of employment to take care of these displaced 

eople 
. ariff changes and reductions have meant less and less work and 
ater unemployment to the workers of America. How do you think 
the workers feel who are laid off and can’t find any job, who know 
that where they have been employed, that these companies are buying 
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hundreds of thousands of yards of finished material, from Japan, 
sending it to the dyeing and finishing industry here and it is sold 
on the market as goods made in the United States. 

The Government could, and did do something in 1941 when they 
needed these workers. Why can’t they act now? If we are to sup- 
port the people that make these plans for world peace and reconstruc- 
tion, then why can’t the workers who are displaced in the United 
States be taken care of ? 

One thing I think that should have been planned, where you were 
going to displace textile. Why couldn’t those workers be carried on 
unemployment insurance until new industry was put in or jobs were 
found for these people? Textiles has proven that it was very badly 
needed to this country. We have proved that we needed it in the 
war and textiles was an important industry to this Nation. We 
should have a plan to take care of the American worker first, by re- 
pe these displaced workers and, if necessary, subsidize this 
industry. 

We first should reduce the work hours, to give more employment 
to the people who are unemployed. Let us reduce the work hours, 
meaning that they would receive the same amount of pay. 

But our Government has neglected the textile worker. Every in- 
dustry in this country is important to the town and the communities 
to which they are located. The industries should be protected. We 
need and should have the protection and the care that the Wagner 
Act provided—that was, if a plant moved then the worker was given 
the opportunity to move with his job. 

We need and should have changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, that 
would give us the right to have collective bargaining in every State. 
The right-to-work laws that are enacted in a good many States seem 
innocent but actually enable the employer to evade dealing with his 
workers. 

Out of the days of depression came a song that we in the textile 
union used to sing: 


To work, too old to work, too young to die. 


And I never thought that those words would come back again to 
haunt us within 17 short years. We have thousands of textile work- 
ers who are not old enough for social security, their unemployment is 
depleted, and yet they are too old for a job. We look and we hope 
and we pray that your committee, Mr. Chairman, may help this indus- 
try pe regain our American rights and to put our workers back to 
work. 

Thank you. 

I would like tonow have Mr. Dauphinais state his case. 

Senator Purreiy. All right. 

Mr. Davputnats. Mr. Chairman, when I was 22 years of age, I 
was asked to leave one job and go to work for the Ludlow Manufac- 
turing Co.; that was in 1918. I worked for them in the mill main- 
tenance for a period of 9 to 10 years. After that mill closed down 
and was ransin to Indiana, I was then transferred to the mechanical 
department in another mill in 1928. I remained in that department 
until 1937, and after 39 years and a half of work, I was told that I 

-would have to be laid off, my services were no longer required. I had 
attained the age of 63 years and 3 months. 
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I have been out of work 14 months, I have collected unemployment 
for a period of 6 months. I am now on an extra period of 13 weeks. 
I have been. looking for work steadily in the environments of where I 
have my home. Every place that I have tried to obtain a job, the 
minute I mention my age, it is all done. 

Mrs. Suuiivan. Did you tell them your job? 

Mr. Davuputnats. I was doing mechanical work, repair work in the 
mills, up until 1929, and the firm brought a linear mill from another 
part of the State and moved it into the plant. They picked me out 
to make and repair all their twin dies and during that time, from 
1929 to 1957, that is what my occupation was: To make their dies and 
- them throughout the mill. 

rs. SULLIVAN. You are a skilled machinist ? 

Mr. Davrutnais. I am a machinist. But they took men that were 
in the machine shop, in the beginning of 1957, and turned them into 
the mills, under mill superintendents; they were known as mill me- 
chanics, but they came from the machine shop. But owing to the 
fact that I was the oldest man in the machine shop, they wanted to 
keep me in the machine shop, and they actually did. They closed the 
machine shop and I was the last man to go. But they had made prep- 
arations for keeping 5 or 6 of us. 

Senator Purreti. They had other operations going, didn’t they ? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. They have about 150 people left. ‘This is the plant 
I said employed about 1,400 and is now down—you see, they don’t 
liquidate entirely. 

Senator Purre... Sixty-three years old and you have 2 years to 
go before you qualify for social security, and you can’t get a job? 

Mr. Davpuinats. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Suuitivan. Now, I would like to introduce Mrs. Irene Ray- 
mond. Will you tell us your story, Irene? 

Mrs. Raymonp. I am a textile worker, and I have been in that 
business for 40 years. [am out of work now and I am not old enough 
for social security, and we do have a hard time getting into something 
else. They don’t want to try you or give you a chance of learning 
something at that age. It is just the same thing as all the others. 
We are one of the others. 

Senator Purtre.i. It doesn’t help to be sympathetic if you can’t get 
a job, I know. 

Mrs. Suttivan. Emma, would you tell your position ? 

Mrs. Sowa. I have been working in the cotton mill since I was 14. 
Then after I got married and had two children and then my husband 
died and I kept working in the mill. Then Berkshire Hathaway took 
it over and I worked up there until I educated my children, and they 
got married. Last year they closed down and I am without a job. 

was collecting unemployment, and now that has stopped. Wherever 
you go they ask your age. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. What is your age? 

Mrs. Sowa. Fifty-three. So I am too young to collect social security, 
and I am too old for a job. And if you tell them, they will ask you if 
you are over 50, so you say “yes,” and they don’t want to hire you. 

So, a couple of weeks ago I heard of a place, they were hiring, and I 
said: “Well, I will go down and tell them I am only 48,” to be funny. 
I went down and they said they are not hiring over 45. So I didn’t get: 
the job. Now, what are you supposed to do? * 
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Mrs. Sutiivan. This is typical. 
Rhea, would you tell your story ¢ 

Mrs. ‘Turcorre. It is the same story as Emma’s. I have been work- 
ing since 14 years old in textiles, worked in the Farr Alpaca. I started 
at American Thread—I was all alone with four children. I had a 
job, and I worked for Farr Alpaca 15 years, and then Berkshire took 
over. I worked 17 years until they shut down, and now 

Mrs. Sutiivan. How old are you now ? 

Mrs. Turcorrs. Fifty-nine. 

Senator Purrett. You have got to wait 3 years for social security. 

Mrs. Sutrivan. Mr. Chairman, I assure you I could bring you 
hundreds of people in the same position. They are, as I say, too old 
to work, and to young to die. 

Mrs. Turcotte. I don’t think we are too old, but they think so. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I was just going to say, they look pretty young 
to me. I believe if they were given an opportunity, they could fi 
the positions competently today. 

rs. Suttivan. They went through all types of workload changes 
and they were able to do the jobs and keep up with them. They have 
taken every kind of change that was needed. We have done everything 
to try to hold our industries. But in the end what can you do to 
compete with that sort of a situation. You just can’t. 

Senator Purrexy. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Purretzt. On the record. 

Mrs. Suuiivan. I do think when the Government created this prob- 
lem it should have taken this human problem at home into account. 
If you can freeze people in jobs, why can’t — be carried on unem- 
ployment compensation until such time as the Government finds posi- 
tions for them ! 

Senator Purreri. I would think that might meet an immediate 
problem. But the long-range problem is, people don’t want doles; 
they want work. They want to be independent. They say, “Give me 
a chance to work,” and we have got to try, if we can, to see that is done. 
And I would say this, if that is not forthcoming, then we do have a 
social obligation, society does. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. And not too late. 

Senator Purre.y. I want to thank you very much for coming down. 
You have been very patient. You have listened to a lot of testimony, 
but you helped us to better understand this. 

Now we have Mr. Henry Kullas, manager of the Berkshire joint 
board of the Textile Workers’ Union. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY KULLAS, MANAGER, BERKSHIRE JOINT 
BOARD, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, ADAMS, MASS. ; 
ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH ARMATA, ADAMS, MASS.; JOSEPH 
NOWICKI, ADAMS, MASS.; AND MRS. MARY QU0Z0Z, ADAMS, 
MASS. 









































Mr. Kuuxias. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have heard all of the 
testimony you have taken during the day, and it seems that we are 
selling American cotton abroad at a lesser price than domestic employ- 
ers can purchase it and yet the finished product comes in to put the 
employer out of business and the textile worker out of a job. 
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In the woolen industry you find our employers are paying a duty on 
raw wool and yet the same doesn’t apply to most other countries who in 
turn are producing woolen and worsted goods. That again comes back 
to haunt us and put the mill out of business and people out of jobs. 

I know you have a good picture of the overall problem. I would 
like to point up briefly how this has affected Berkshire County of 
Massachusetts, where Adams is located, next to the New York line, and 
how it affects a particular community which is only a lesser part of the 
State or the country, if you will. 

We had 5,000 textile jobs and out of those 5,000, 3,500 have dis- 
appeared within the last 2 years, since 1956. 

Senator Purreu. Is this just out of Adams? 

Mr. Kutas. No; this is Berkshire County, which Adams is a 

art of. 
. The first casualty was a textile print works, which went out of busi- 
ness principally because of the importation of flannels from Japan, 
which this mill was geared to produce. That plant could not compete 
under the setup of the quotas which existed and exist whereby they 
may flood the market on a given item and therefore destroy a partic- 
ular mill, and mills which are geared to produce that type of fabric. 

In addition we have had several other companies go out of business. 
In several of these places, the individual employees took increased 
work assignments and reduced wages, as in the case of Berkshire 
Hathaway. The result was that the mills still went out of business. 

Now, in the town of Adams, we have a population of 12,000 in- 
habitants. With the help of the Massachusetts employment securit 
we have made a study as to how many people are enereediy anehaetenad: 
We find that there are 1,600 people unemployed in a community of 
12,000. 

Now, currently, 1,250 are drawing unemployment insurance. And 
out of this total of 1,600, 345 of them have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Now, on the legislation you enacted and the State of Massachusetts 
adopted 345 of those 1,600 are drawing the additional unemployment 
insurance. If it were not for that, these people would be destitute. 
They would be suffering more so than they are currently. 

These extended unemployment insurance benefits will be exhausted, 
in the fall of this year just when the problem of providing for your 
family and the heating question comes in during the winter season. 
I don’t know what these people will do then. 

Sadly we read last week where Congress had enacted an area re- 
development bill which may have phonitee grants or loans to establish 
eats and jobs for these people, but it was. vetoed within the past 
week, 

Now we feel that something should be done on a Federal basis. I 
listened to you discussing the people over 45. We have a State law in 
Massachusetts which provides that you cannot be discriminated against 
because of your age. But there are always a million and one other 
reasons why you are not hired rather than the fact you are over 45 
years of age. We think it requires something on the Federal level. 

Senator Purretyt. May I interrupt? What has been the result, 
where test cases were made of a denial of a job because of the age of 
45 in the face of the State law? 
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Mr. Kutuas. Well, Senator, the ingenuity of some employers—I 
won’t say it applies to all of them, because a number of them do em- 
ploy older people—is annoying. One gimmick that is often used is 
that you cannot pass the physical examination which the company 
nyo puts you through. 

enator Purrety. Have you actually had many test cases, though, 
where you questioned this discrimination ? 

Mr. Kutuas. There have been a number of cases, but it is extremely 
difficult, Senator, to prove why an individual isn’t physically able to 

erform a given job. This is akin to our problem with the National 

abor Relations Board, when we have an individual employee who 
attempts to help us form a union. Under the law he has the right to 
belong toa union. The worker never gets fired for union activity, but 
for a million and one other reasons. Trying to prove discrimination 
is extremely difficult. 

We have had a number of cases; in fact, I happened to be privileged 
to serve on a committee from the county for this purpose. But the 
age of the worker is never given as the reason for dismissal. The 
physician either did not qualify you or the insurance company 
wouldn’t approve you, as farfetched as that may sound. But we get 
that. And then the employer feels that although you have certain 
skills they are not adaptable to his industry. 

Senator Purretit. When you say the insurance company refuses 
you, what are the reasons for that ? 

Mr. Kutuas. Well, they consider that, because of your age, you 
are a greater risk than a younger individual. 

Senator Purtreti. That is in defiance of the law, if it says you can’t 
discriminate because of age. 

Mr. Koutuas. It is a violation of the law, but attempting to substan- 
tiate it before a committee, Senator, is extremely difficult, 

Senator Purrety. In other words, that is not given as a reason? 

Mr. Kutuas. That is right, sir. So we feel that some of these 
things, while there may be temporary remedies for them on a State 
level, we think it requires Federal legislation. We think there ought 
to be a provision whereby an employer that liquidates or moves a 
plant should provide severance pay for an employee based on the 
years of his service. The workers must be tided over until such time 
as they may be able to secure other employment. This area redevel- 
opment bill ought to be reintroduced in the next session of Congress 
with the hope this will provide some means of rehabilitating a com- 
munity, such as Adams, where you have 1,600 people walking the 
streets out of a population of 12,000, 

Senator Purrety, This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Purrey. On the record. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I was wondering on that same point, if I may 
interject here a moment: The Federal Government has a terrific re- 
sponsibility now with defense. There is no question but that the Com- 
munists still have their aim of communizing the world. Lenin laid 
down the policies in 1917, when he said the aim of the Communists 
is to be the gravediggers, the heirs and successors to the governments 
of the world. We are spending millions and billions—over $40 bil- 
lion a year—on defense. Now this year we raised and extended the 
debt limit $13 billion more, in 1 year. 
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-I I think there is going to have to be a limit. Iam interested in your 
n- problem or I wouldn’t be here; I want to help you, but I think there 
1s 1s going to have to be a limit to what the Federal Government can do. 
ly am just wondering if you had thought about the State taking any 
action to assist along the lines you are now speaking of ? 
h, Mr. Kutuas, I think the State attempts to. It is a little difficult, 
Senator Thurmond, for a State to attempt to deal with a problem that : 
ly crosses State lines, which involves other States and therefore limits 
Lo the amount of things that a given State may do to try to help itself. 
ul I realize what you said about the debt limit and I am not here to 
10 discuss the implications of it. I realize what the objectives of the 
0 Communists are. 
it Senator THurmonp. We have to maintain a strong defense, we 
n have got to put that first and foremost, because upon that depends our 
very survival, 
d Mr. Kutxas. ITagree. But I sometimes wonder, with all due respect 
@ to this committee, and I realize it is not within this committee’s 
e province. if we wouldn’t stop the Communists more effectively by 
y giving food to the starving people rather than putting guns and tanks 
t in their backyards, which they may turn around and use against us 
1 tomorrow. 





Senator Purrett. We do give very, very substantial amounts of 
food. 

Mr. Kutuas. Well, I don’t want to get into the international 
policies—— 

Senator Purrety. We even give it to countries dominated by Com- 
munists. I would say that even in the case of Poland—I was very 

leased to vote for it—we voted for loans to Poland for the purchase of 

oodstuffs and equipment, because we feel the Polish people don’t wish 
to be dominated by the Communists. This was one way of helping 
them. Wedosupply millions and millions of dollars of food and food- 
stuffs, and the necessities of life to a great number of people. Our 
trouble is we don’t advertise it. 

Senator THurmonp. Now, on the foreign policies, and on the recip- 
rocal trade bill, and other things, where the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction, I think we can do something. I did everything I could 
this past year, and since I have been in the Senate, to try to protect 
our working people here in America first. They are my first love. 
I don’t feel that it is our duty to have to buy goods from other coun- 
tries on the theory you are buying friendship. I don’t think you can 
buy friendship. I think when the chips are down, that any of those 
countries are going to do 1 or 2 things; first, they are going to be neu- 
tral, or second they will side with whoever they think is going to win. 

If we keep strong and powerful, and keep our defenses in the man- 
ner that we should keep them, then I think they will probably be 
with us. 

I mention that because we have so many demands in Washington 
now, everybody calling on us, and calling on us a lot of times in fields 
in which, really, under the Constitution we have no jurisdiction to act. 
Because the Federal Government can only act in fields that were dele- 
gated to it by the States when the Constitution was signed. I just 
wondered if you had taken any steps to approach your State officials, 
possibly, and consider some action along the line you mentioned. 
293350—59—pt. 216 
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Mr. Kuuuas. We have approached them. In fact, one of the things 
we approached them on was the extension of the unemployment insur- 
ance. Our purpose was to help these people keep body and soul 
together until something else in the way of employment could be pro- 
vided. The town has set up a committee which is attempting to bring 
in industry, not the type of industry which is running from one State 
to another. But when there is an expansion in electronics and missiles 
or other fields that have a potential growth. Plastics is another; and 
there are several committees, in addition to this town committee, they 
are attempting to work with the State department of commerce, and 
the United States Department of Commerce in the hope of providing 
jobs for these people who have nowhere else to go for jobs. 

It is something that I think will eventually result in other employ- 
ment, because of the disappearance of so many of these textile jobs, 
but it is a slow process at best. 

On this unemployment insurance, when this runs out, the only other 
avenue an individual has for food—and mind you they want to work— 
is to go to the welfare department. That increases the load in the 
particular town, which reflects itself on the tax rate of the homeowner, 
and many of these people have no other recourse. 

Now, if some provision is made that if a mill closes, or moves, that 
severance pay must be granted to these workers who have spent the 
biggest part of their lives working for this company, then I think 
the company may think twice before deciding to close a plant. 

On area rehabilitation, there are many communities that don’t have 
it within their own financial means, within that community, and the 
State doesn’t make money available to them, as the RFC did in years 
gone by. I think in a lot of these cases they may be assisted by the 
Federal Government, they will be able to pull themselves up by their 
bootstraps and liquidate these loans that may be advanced to help them 
get off the ground in the first place. 

So, I think that there may be certain things that the Congress of 
the United States, after getting the report from your committee, may 
be able to extend a helping hand to the community and the unem- 
ployed worker who is out of a job through no fault of his own, to 

elp themselves get on their feet again. 

In conclusion I just want to say that I think, with all due respect 
to what we are doing to other countries and other people in the world, 
I think charity ought to begin at home. 

Gentlemen, briefly, I would like to ask the people who came down 
with me from Adams today, to tell you their brief history. 

Joseph Armata is the president of the local. Would you address 
your remarks to the committee ? 

Mr. Armata. When I was 16 I know I knew everything, I went 
in the cotton mill. At that time, it was Berkshire Cotton, now it 
is Berkshire Hathaway, and I started to work there with no pay. 
Now, when I tell the kids that, they say, “How could anybody be that 
dumb, to work for nothing?” I guess we weren’t that smart, but we 
thought we were in them days. 

I worked in the mill all my life. That is practically 24 years. I 
worked my way up from a sweeper-cleaner, had every job in the weave 
room, and ended up as a loom fixer. 
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I have been active in the union. They honored me at the end by 
being president. Two years ago I was president of the local of 2,000 
members. Last year, the president of the local of 1,000 members. 
Now, I meet my members on the street and I used to think they had 
grievances in the mill. I walk the streets and the first thing when I 
meet the guy, he says, “Joe, what are you doing, you working?” You 
answer him, too, “Are you working?” That is how we greet each 
other. 

We have a serious problem in our town. Most of us dedicated our 
life to textiles, we thought we would have something, we tried to build 
a union. We thought that would help us. Sometimes we even get a 
little active in politics but in the long run we seem to get nowhere. 

Senator Purretz. So you feel kind of hopeless about it? I know 
how you feel. You get to wondering; you are frustrated. What do 
you think we ought todo, Joe? 

Mr. Armata. Well, I don’t know. My one point was, if we could 
help the workers organize, that is one way, and another is through 
legislation. 

Senator Purrety. You have got organization now and we have got 
to get jobs. Our problem right now is to try to do something about 
getting this industry back on its feet. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Armata. That is one of them; yes. 

Senator Purrety. Your textile industry is pretty well organized; 
isn’t it 

Mr. Armata. I am a rank and filer; we are a minority union. We 
haven’t got half of us organized. We have a tough time. We gen- 
erally get stuck when we start to go further down. 

Mr. Kuuuas. Since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act we have 
been stymied in our organization efforts. The bulk of the textile 
industry today is south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Senator Purrexiy. Your attribute that to the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Kuttas. Toa large degree; yes. 

Senator Purrety. Well, I will tell you, I have a great sympathy 
for your problems and I also want to commend you as a leader, as 
you are, for your testimony here and your knowledge as has been 
demonstrated by your discussions and, incidentally, also by your desire 
to dig deeply into these problems. It is a refreshing thing to talk 
with a fellow like you, and I am not trying to be complimentary to 
you, but I think there are many other reasons for it and sometimes 
we ascribe the easy one, but there are lots of others. 

However, that is past, the industry now we are interested in as 
an overall picture. The South is suffering today, believe me, not to 
the same extent, perhaps, but from the same causes, as we are suffering 
from up here. Is that correct? 

Senator TuurMonp. Yes. 

Senator Purrett. We are trying to find some solution that will 
get the industry back to what it has been and should be, a flourishing 
and, I might say, a healthy segment of our economy. 

Mr. Kutuas. Perhaps what we need to do is get the southern textile 
worker organized, who will appear with the southern employer and 
jointly call on you gentlemen in Washington, and say, “Look, what 
can you do to help us Americans help ourselves”? Perhaps that 
would help. 
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4 meer Pourrewy. I, of course, won’t attempt to answer for the 
outh. 

Senator THurmonp. I don’t think it is the business of government 
to organize labor unions or organize anything else. I think that is a 
matter you have a right to do under collective bargaining anywhere 
you are located. It is the function of government to be arbitrator in 
matters, but it is not our duty to pass laws to require people to join 
unions or not to join unions. I think people are free to do what they 
please on those matters. 

Mr. Koutuas. I think that you are right, Senator, but the point— 
perhaps I didn’t make it clear—is if the industry and labor organized 
and jointly called on you gentlemen in Washington, perhaps we would 

t some of the things that were mentioned in the testimony today. 

erhaps we could get a commission for the textile industry, which 
would find new uses for our products, discuss with you the one-price 
cotton for example, why we should have imports on raw wool and 
have other countries not pay such an import on their raw wool and 
send their materials in here; problems that would be of mutual interest, 
both to the employer and the worker whose job depends on it. 

I think perhaps if we could get the whole industry jointly working 
toward certain of these objectives then perhaps we could focus public 
opinion on it, as some of you gentlemen have indicated earlier, and in 
that way become more effective. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I worked in a textile mill between my college 
years, so I am familiar with the work. While I was Governor of my 
State and since I have been Senator, I have been out in the mill and 
talked to the people. I talked to the managers, executives, and with 
them all in every echelon and I think I am fairly familiar with the 
problems. They don’t need to prompt me. I have been trying to show 
all the initiative I could in Washington to try to do something to help 
you working people to hold your jobs, because the record shows, since 
World War II ended, 717 textile mills have closed, abolishing 345,000 
jobs. Now that is a great detriment to this country, when 345,000 
people lose their jobs. 

I am trying to be on my toes. I don’t want to brag about it, but I am 
trying to do everything possible that I can, to help my people in every 
way I can. I am sure the other Senators here today have shown a 
great interest in this matter and they will do everything they can, too. 

Mr. Kutuas. Senator, I certainly feel you are familiar with it, as 
your colleagues are and you are certainly interested in doing something 
about it; otherwise, you would not be here. I would just hope that 
the other Members of the United States Senate were as conversant with 
the problem as you gentlemen are, and would indicate the same amount 
of interest and perhaps we could get a little more action from them. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Now you are from Massachusetts, are you ? 

Mr. Kutnas. Yes, sir. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Have you contacted your Senators and Con- 
gressmen up there and had conferences with them and explained to 
them this serious unemployment situation that has resulted because of 
the foreign goods coming into this country ? 

Mr. Kutuas. We have, Senator, and in fact I think—in fact, I 
recall the Congressional Record did have a statement from Senator 
Kennedy in regard to the effects of this textile mill closing in Adams, 
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Mass., during the month of May of this year. We have been in touch 
with our Senators and Representatives. They are conversant. with 
our problem and I feel they would work with you, and the other col- 
leagues of yours, on this committee, toward alleviating the problems. 

Senator THurMmonpD. I am convinced we have to have a change in our 
foreign policies in certain respects and in this reciprocal-trade bill. It 
stands to reason, as soon as you give the President the power to lower 
the tariffs and let more and more manufactured goods come in here, 
that can be sold cheaper than our mills can even manufacture those 
— that it is going to cause more and more people to be laid off 

rom their jobs. 

Mr. Kuuuas. That’s correct. 

Senator Tuurmonp. And that is the reason I think the constituents 
of every Member of the Senate and House ought to contact their Sen- 
ators and House Members about this matter and forcefully bring it to 
their attention. 

Mr. Kutuas. We have been so doing. 

Senator THurMmonp. So anything you can do along that line would 
be very helpful, I think. 

Mr. Kutuas. We have and we will continue working in that direc- 
tion, Senator. 

Senator Purreity. Senator Cotton, you have been very quiet this 
afternoon. 

Senator Corron. Well, you have been recently getting into the 
problems common to the Labor and Public Welfare Committee and you 
two fellows are members of it and I am not. I am nonetheless inter- 
ested and of course, as I said before, I am deeply interested and deepl 


concerned about these folks out of a job. I just think, coming bac 

however to the same proposition, that what we have to do is stop 
spending the money of this country in creating jobs in Italy and 
England and Japan and France, and have a market for our own prod- 
ucts at home. Then we won’t have to establish a dole and we won’t 
have to spend so much money so that the dollars you get some day on 
your social security will ae more than 10 or 20 cents worth of 


groceries. Keep the value of the dollars, and have jobs for our own 
people. Because every one of you has said and I can tell by the looks 
of you what you want more than anything else is work—remunerative, 
lucrative, constructive work—and I think that is a job this committee 
has to do. 

I am in sympathy with these other temporary expedients you bring 
up. But the fundamental thing this committee has to do is to restore 
these jobs. 

Mr. Kutuas. That is right. 

Senator Purtety. I am very happy you expressed yourself. 

Doctor? 

Dr. Mrernyxk. No questions. 

Senator Purrety. You have some more people to testify. 

Mr. Kutuas. I would like to ask them to, very briefly. 

Mr. Joseph Nowicki. 

Mr. Nowrcxr. I can say I worked up there 43 years, since I was 
16. My wife worked 40 years, in Adams. Now we are both out of a 
job. I got a home and if it keeps on this way I will have to lose my 

ome. That isall I cansay. 
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Senator Purrett. You said you worked there for many years; how 
many years? 

Mr. Nowicxr. Forty-three years, since 1915. 

Senator Purretn. May I ask how old are you? 

Mr. Nowicki. I was at work in 1915. Iam going on 60. It is hard 
to get a job; too old for work. 

enator Purrexu. It will be 5 years before you even start to get 
what little there might be in social security. 

Mr. Nowicki. Yes; 5 years is a long way yet, when you ain’t got no 
money. 

Senator Purretx. And you find, too, the problem of rejection, when 
you try to get a job, you are too old ¢ 

Mr. Nowick1. I try to get a job and I can’t. The younger men go 
and look for a job, 40, 38, and they say they are too old. 

Senator Purrett. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kutias. Mrs. Mary Quozoz. Mary, would you tell the Sen- 
ators your story? 

Mrs. Quozoz. I have been working 17 years in the Berkshire Hath- 
away. It was Berkshire Fine Spinning at first. My husband worked 
there 19 years and a year ago last February we worked in a building 
called No. 3, and we had a meeting and in the afternoon they told us 
this is our last day of work. The first shift went home, they had to 
call them to tell them that not to report for work, “you are out of a 
job completely.” 

Senator Purrett. You had no previous notice of it ? 

Mrs. Quozoz. No, sir;.no previous notice whatsoever. The book- 
see had to call all the employees up and tell them not to report for 
work Monday. 

Later on we had another meeting and we had the privilege of being 
transferred to a building called No.4. So we had no choice, they gave 
us the third shift. So, me having four children, I didn’t know what 
to do, so I hesitated. They called me up and I said I might as well 

0 in, because they put my husband and I both on the street. So we 
th worked until last May. 

Senator Purreiy. You both worked the last shift ? 

Mrs. Quozoz. Yes, sir; on the third shift. 

Senator Purreti. How old are your children ? 

Mrs. Quozoz. The baby is6 and the oldest one 11. 
en Purtett. Then you had to hire somebody to take care of 
them 

Mrs. Quozoz. That is right. 

Senator Purret,. May I inquire, you may not wish to tell me and 
if you don’t it is all right, but it will be helpful: Both your husband 
and you worked. How much did your husband make a week? 

Mrs. Quozoz. He was making $63. 

Senator Purre.y. Was that net, was that the take-home pay ? 

Mrs. Quozoz. Well, it was before dependents. 

Senator Purteit.. Was that what he took home? 

Mrs. Quozoz. What he took home. 

Senator Purtrer.. He got a take-home pay of $63 ? 

Mrs. Quozoz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrett. So you had to work in order to support—— 

Mrs. Quozoz. In order to help him out. He was a veteran and with 
four children. I mean after fighting with foreign countries, they go 
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ahead and take our bread away. I go along with Senator Cotton, 
to stop the imports coming in here. Fou go shopping for children to 
buy them clothes and you don’t want to buy stuff from foreign coun- 
tries, to help your own people out in America, but everything is flooded 
with Japanese stuff. You look at a dress, it comes from Japan. You 
look at a coat, it is from Japan. 

What are you going todo? That puts our people out of work for the 
factories that are still working. 

Senator Purtrett. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Quozoz. And you take the women around our neighborhood : 
A widow, she is in her forties, she is too old to go to work. Like they 
claim, she is too young to retire, she has no one to take care of her. 
A woman like that has no choice. The only skill she has is spinning, 
weaving. 

Senator Purreiz. And no job. 

Mr. Kottas. That is right. 

Mrs. Quozoz. I have been looking for work and I go to different 
places, of course. Being a weaver you have no skill in the other mills, 
no experience. They say, “Well, we have a line waiting. We will 
take your name down. We have a line waiting.” So even for the 
future, you have no job. 

Senator Purrety. Thank you. 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator THurmonp. I just want to thank all you people for coming 
here. We have enjoyed your statements. 

A Vorce. I would like to say this: I am familiar with that area 
also. I worked in a cotton mill myself, and since the people have 
learned that we were to be here today most of the people are asking 
the question, as Senator Cotton asked, What do you figure on doing 
after your unemployment is exhausted? That is the question that 
many of the people in our area are asking today. There are many 
of them that own their own homes; their families are going to the 
local schools. 

And I don’t believe that out of the 2,000 people who lost their jobs 
in this one plant in Adams, Mass., that they would even gamble to go 
somewhere else. 

Now we do have one prospect there, in the Adams Berkshire Hatha- 
way plant, and that is the chicken farm. It hasn’t come in yet, but 
they figure that if they get this chicken farm into the Adams Berk- 
shire Hathaway plant, that they will employ 100 people. 

Mr. Kullas has mentioned here we have lost 3,500 jobs in the area. 
Even though this person with the chicken farm would get into the 
area, even if they gave the eggs away free to the people who have no 
money, that would be not nutritional enough to have the people sur- 
vive. So we told the people that we would appeal to you, today, to 
go back to Congress and forward our story to them, so that we can 
get something done, not only in our area, which is now considered a 
distress area, but for some of the other areas also. That is my com- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Purrety. A very good one, too. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Kullas, for coming down and I want to 
thank Mr. Edelman because I think it was through his office that some 
of this was done. I think your testimony and the testimony of the 
ladies that were down here, and Mrs. Sullivan has been much more 
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helpful than you have any idea, because it gives a side to this picture 
far beyond cold figures, or cold statistics. It has made and it will 
make, I am sure, a great impact, when we report back to Washington, 
and to our colleagues. I hope it will give some impetus to solving this 
problem. 

Mr. Kuutuas. Thank you, gentlemen. We will go home with the 
thought that hope springs in the human breast, and that you will be 
able to help us. 

Senator Purrett. I think it was nice today that we had labor and 
management down here together looking for a solution to a common 
problem. It is inspiring to see both labor and management working 
together toward a common goal. 

hank you. 

Senator TuHurmonp. As we wind up this hearing, I would like to 
express my appreciation to Senator Purtell for his courtesies to me 
while here, and for the splendid manner in which he conducted the 
hearing. 

Senator Purtell is a valuable Member of the Senate. He has made 
a very distinguished record. 

Senator Corron. I join most heartily in those sentiments. 

Senator Purrett. You are being nice to me. 

We stand adjourned. 

The next meeting will be Wednesday in Concord, N. H., at 9:30 
a.m. 

Thank you very much for coming. 

(Thereupon, at 6:10 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
ene at 9:30 a. m., Wednesday, September 24, 1958, in Concord, 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1958 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
ComMITreE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
PROBLEMS OF THE Domestic TrexTILE INDUSTRY SUBCOMMITTEE, 


Concord, N. H. 


The subcommittee met at 9: 30 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
statehouse, Concord, N. H., Hon. John O. Pastore (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Senator Pastore. If it is agreeable with our distinguished Senators 
and witnesses, we will call this hearing to order. 

The committee, out of deference to our distinguished junior Senator 
from New Hampshire, will defer to him for a short greeting, whatever 
amities he feels are appropriate for the occasion, and then a very, very 
short statement as to the purpose of our being here. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for that courtesy in 
permitting me to say a word of welcome and a preliminary word before 
the hearing starts. 

I want to say that it is a source of great pleasure to me and much 
ersonal satisfaction that we have this committee here in Concord, 
. H., today. I want to personally thank Senator Pastore, the chair- 

man of the committee, for taking time at this time to come up to New 
Hampshire and be with us to handle this hearing. The Senator is a 
candidate for reelection this year and he is in a campaign, and those of 
us who have been through the mill know that to take time out of a busy 
campaign and come to New Hampshire for this duty right in the 
middle of a period before election represents a real sacrifice on his 
part, and I know we are appreciative of that part. 

Of course, much of the work of this committee will be done after 
election is over. 

Senator Thurmond, of South Carolina, will be here shortly, and 
I want to express my appreciation to him too for coming up here 
from South Carolina to attend these New England hearings, and also 
thank Senator Bridges, my senior colleague, for sitting in with this 
committee today. 

I will not delay the hearing as there are many witnesses and that 
too is a source of satisfaction, and because there are many witnesses 
and the committee can only be in New Hampshire this 1 day, I do not 
want to take unnecessary time in these preliminaries. I think most 
of you are aware of the fact that this special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the United States 
Senate was created as a result of a resolution which I had the honor of 
introducing, with the help and corroboration of Senators Thurmond, 
Payne, Pastore, and Purtell of the committee, and Senator Bridges 
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and others, for the purpose of holding hearings and making a gen- I 
eral overall investigation, or perhaps it is more accurate to say “ap- 
praisal,” of the textile industry in the United States. 

I imagine many of you instantly are ——— well, why go through 
all this process when the facts concerning the textile industry are 
pretty well known? But as a matter of fact, although we have had 

imited inquiries into certain phases of the textile industry by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee in 1946 and 1948, cov- 
ering the closing of certain plants, there has never been a full-dress, ' 
overall analysis of the textile industry by a congressional committee. 
We have always looked at the trees rather than the forest. 

Now we are in a situation, as you all know, when it is a question of 
whether we are going to retain, in this country, the textile industry or 
whether we are going to permit it, perhaps, to go down the drain and 
cease to be a factor industrially in this country. Therefore it seemed 
advisable, and the Senate agreed with us, to go into this and get the 
evidence together in one head in order to present it to the Congress 
and see if we can do something tangible we definite. 

Now, Senator Pastore, I am trespassing upon his prerogative as 
chairman of this committee but he has said that this is not just a 
congressional junket, this is not just another investigation to take 
evidence and file it away in the archives and let it accumulate dust. 
We want to do something if we can; we want to come to a decision what 
we are going to do about this industry and do something, and soon, be- 
fore it is too late. That is the attitude of Senator Pastore, the atti- 
tude of every member of this committee, and I may call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this committee consists of Senators who repre- 
sent textile States in New England and in the South, whose people 
have a stake and a real incentive and are deeply interested in it. 

So, if what you have to bring to us today seems in a sense reiterative, 
seems to be repeating something you think everyone ought to know 
remember this: the press are taking this, the public’s eyes are focuse 
upon it. We feel this is one way of marshaling public opinion to en- 
able us to do something about this very definite thing. 

I am sure Senator Pastore will tell you as he presides over this 
hearing that he does not intend to curtail anyone’s testimony or sug- 
gest what they should testify about, but fundamentally I might remind 
you this committee is not here to delve into the situation as between 
the North and the South, or the moving of mills south; it is not here 
to perform post mortems on various facts of the industry in the past. 
It is here to consider the American textile industry as a whole and 
what we can do for it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, His Excellency Lane Dwinell, Governor of 
New Hampshire, through his courtesy we have the use of this cham- 
ber and hes himself is a member of the industry in the sense that he 
and his father before him for many years operated a garment—not a 
mill that produced cloth, but a concern that makes the garments— 
designated me to express to this committee his keen regret that he 
could not be present, because he and Mrs. Dwinell are in Europe. He 
has asked me to read this letter, and also he has prepared a very brief 
statement to be filed, to become a part of the record. 

This letter is dated September 4, 1958. 
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Hon. Norris Corron, 
United States Senator, Lebanon, N. H. 

Deak SENATOR: It is with much regret that I will be absent from the State on 
the day the members of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce looking into the problems of the domestic textile industry hold a public 
hearing in Concord. It would have given me a great deal of pleasure to welcome 


-you and your colleagues to the statehouse and to present a brief statement to the 


committee which would emphasize the importance of the textile industry to New 
Hampshire and New England. 

While it is impossible for me to appear personally, I would respectfully request 
permission to have the enclosed statement included in the record of the hearings. 


Sincerely yours, 
LANE DWINELL. 


Mr. Chairman, I won’t take the time to read the statement, although 
it is a very excellent one. I would like to have it go into the record. 

Senator Pasrore. Without objection, it will be done. 

(The statement of Hon. Lane Dwinell, Governor of the State of 
New Hampshire, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. LANE DWINELL, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


As Governor of New Hampshire I want to impress on the committee the fact 
that textiles are vital to the economy of my State. In recent years we have lost 
a great deal of this significant industry, and it is because of concern over these 
losses that I am submitting for your guidance the following information relative 
to the status of the textile industry in New Hampshire. 

The textile industry, for statistical purposes, in New Hampshire is considered 
to be composed of four definitive operations: Wool, cotton, knitted goods, and 
finishing. Since 1947 we now regard synthetics or blended materials as another 
category. In discussing the changes that have come over the industry, I shall 
not go further back than to the end of World War II, and I shall consider the 
complete textile picture, unless otherwise indicated, in presenting this statement. 

In January of 1947 there were 25,000 persons employed by textile employers 
in New Hampshire. At that time this industry represented the largest manu- 
facturing activity in the State. It is now the second largest. At the present 
time there are fewer than 13,000 textile workers employed in New Hampshire, 
which means that there has been a loss of 12,000 textile jobs in the immediately 
preceding 10 years. Correlative to this loss of jobs, which significantly has 
occurred in the cotton and synthetic and other blended materials operations, 
there has been a decrease in the number of textile employers from 130 in 1947 
to 100 in 1958. The total wages paid by 104 textile employers in 1957 amounted 
to nearly $46 million, making an average earning per year per worker of $3,475. 
Based on the present average earnings per worker per year, therefore, the loss 
of 12,000 textile jobs since 1947 means clearly a loss of over $40 million a year 
in wages and purchasing power of New Hampshire persons. If we were to 
express it in another way, the textile wages in 1947 comprised 28 percent of all 
manufacturing wages, whereas in 1957 they comprise merely 15 percent. It 
should be noted in passing that the making of broad-woven fabrics using cotton 
synthetics and woolen and worsted yarns was the largest segment of the textile 
industry providing jobs for about 18,000 people after World War II. 

These losses in textile jobs and wages have occurred while population and labor 
force have been increasing rapidly in New Hampshire as well as throughout the 
United States. More persons want to live in New Hampshire, but jobs have 
not been increasing fast enough. The losses in textiles have increased the 
demands on industrial development and the need for new jobs. The civilian 
labor force in this State has been growing by about 2,000 workers a year. As 
the result of the high birthrates since the time that World War II developed, 
the number of new entrants into the civilian labor force will increase more each 
year. 

New industry development has been very successful in New Hampshire, 
especially in the addition of new durable goods industries, but skilled textile 
workers need jobs in the occupations in which they have become proficient over 
the period of many years. When such a substantial industry dislocation occurs, 
it is not alone their loss of wages and purchasing power that affects the economy 
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of the State; there is also the cost of retraining these people who have spent their 
lives in learning a skilled occupation as well as the time consumed and the money 
spent to acquire new industries that can adapt this type of skilled labor to its 
needs. 

It is important to the State’s economy and well-being that it do all that is 
possible to support established textile operations because communities of persons, 
establishments, and organizations depend on these textile operations for their 
existence. Some of these communities are essentially one-industry towns, and 
the loss of the largest employer causes much hardship. Textile employers 
have accomplished a great deal to meet growing competition by improving 
factory facilities and by installing new modern equipment. Workers have co- 
operated extensively in the changes in workloads that have accompanied tech- 
nological improvements. These accomplishments have enabled the survival of 
many textile units while others have modified their operations, reducing fabric 
production and concentrating on finishing operations. This also has meant 
loss of textile jobs. Production orders have not been sufficient to maintain 
steady employment despite the growing population needs. Competitive ad- 
vantage of factories in other countries have placed local industry in an unde- 
sirable position, undermining the security of workers and of communities. It 
is hoped that some way will be found to support textile operations in New 
Hampshire and throughout the country. 

Senator Corron. Without further ado, I appreciate your courtesy 
in permitting me to welcome this committee and explain to the people 
assembled what it is all about, and I am sure you will supplement 
that and clarify it. I would like to have the people here know who 
we are. The Senator who will preside is the Honorable John Pastore, 
United States Senator from Rhode Island. The one next to him is 
Dr. Miernyk, the executive officer of this committee, the expert who 
is handling the work with us. Next to him is Mr. Harold Baynton, 
the chief counsel of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in Washington. Senator Thurmond will be here in a few mo- 
ments, and, of course, I guess you recognize the gentleman on my 
right, who is the senior Senator from New Hampshire, the Honorable 
Styles Bridges. With that, Mr. Chairman, thank you, and I will 
not say anything more at this time. 

Senator Pasrorr. Let me say this now: It is always delightful 
to be in the company of our distinguished senior Senator from New 
Hampshire. He is a peer in many respects, but of all the facets of 
his peerage, nothing exceeds his quality of hospitality which we were 
privileged to enjoy last night. I know he is extremely interested 
in the textile industry. He and I in the past have been associated 
in several amendments that the industry was concerned with, both 
from the standpoint of management and labor. We are very happy 
to have him here with us this morning for whatever time he can de- 
vote to it, and I think it would be a privilege to us and certainly 
fitting with the atmosphere of this occasion, if we had a few words 
from our distinguished Senator. 


STATEMENT BY HON. STYLES BRIDGES, SENIOR SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Senator Bripees. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for your 
remarks. I am very happy for one, that you have come to New 
Hampshire with Senator Thurmond and have joined with my col- 
league, Senator Cotton, as members of this committee capably chaired 
by yourself as chairman, to look into the textile industry in line with 
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a. resolution which was passed by the Congress and which all of us 
who are participating in this meeting today, were joint authors. 

I think, as I ave understood the basic purpose of the resolution 
and this move, it is to elicit the causes of the troubles besetting the 
American textile industry and consider possible cures. Now this has 
‘been, as you well know, Mr. Chairman, a fighting, continuing propo- 
sition. As you said, not the last enactment of the reciprocal-trade 
agreement, but the previous one, you and I jointly sponsored some 8 
of the 9 amendments which were adopted to that act. We sought 
then, and we seek now, to strengthen ourselves against unwarranted 
foreign commerce, and strengthen our position in the economic 
diplomacy which our country is planning in dealing with other coun- 
tries on the subject. 

There are other things which we must consider, too. One of the 
things that, as members of the Appropriations Committee, you and 
I have discussed in the past, is that so much of the money which we 
appropriate for foreign aid goes for textiles which we have been 
purchasing abroad. I do not think there is any call for that. I think 
the textile industry is basically an essential industry and there could 
come a time, if a great catastrophe hit this country in the form of 
another great war, where this industry would be extremely essential, 
and extremely important, and I think it has to be basically kept alive 
in this country and I do not think it should be traded out by foreign 
diplomacy or the scoop-shovel approach which we so often use in 
our foreign-aid programs. 

So, I hope that the hearing will provide some recommendations and 
solutions to the problem, and I join with my distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Cotton, in thanking you, Senator Pastore, and you, Senator Thur- 
mond, for coming up here and listening to our people and hearing 
our problems. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Senator. Now we have 
several communications that will be made part of the record. I have 
one here, a telegram from G. Douglas Hewat, treasurer of Strong 
Hewat Co., and a communication from the Associated Industries of 
Maine, sent to us by B. Morton Havey, executive director, and a letter 
from the Lewiston Chamber of Commerce, Russell H. Costello, presi- 
dent. These will be made part of the record at the conclusion of the 
testimony that is presented here today. 

(This material may be found at the conclusion of the Concord, N. H., 
hearings. ) 

We have here a list of witnesses that have signified their intention 
of testifying before this committee. It is quite an imposing list. 
It is not too long and, on the other hand, it does show an extensive 
interest in the business at hand. 

We are not committed to any particular agenda. We realize there 
are many here who might have some pressing reason to disrupt the 
list as we have initiated it. If that be the case, I wish you would state 
your reason to a staff member so that we can accommodate you for the 
convenience of all. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. William Sullivan who 
will speak on behalf of the Northern Textile Association. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. SULLIVAN, SECRETARY OF THE 
NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sunutvan. My name is William F. Sullivan. I am secretary of 
the Northern Textile Association, 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 
The association represents New England cotton, synthetic, and woo 
textile mills. I am pleased to be here and agree heartily with the 
Senators who have spoken. 

I had the pleasure of appearing before this committee last July, and 
was given the opportunity of testifying on the extent and causes of 
the decline in textile production and employment and the impact of 
Federal policies and programs on the industry. 

As you know, we welcome this sympathetic inquiry in these matters 
which was initiated by Senator Cotton on April 14 of this year. 

Today is the sixth day of hearings which this committee has devoted 
to this inquiry and will conclude the hearings in New England for the: 
time being. Under these circumstances, I think it might be well to 
summarize the major issues and where we are at this point. The 
extent of the decline in the industry has been adequately covered by 
statistical information already submitted and can be briefly sum- 
marized. 

Between 1947 and 1957 broadwoven fabric production in linear years 
declined 1.9 percent with the heaviest declines in woolens and worsted, 
43.3 percent, and rayon and acetate, 26.4 percent. Other manmade 
fiber goods production increased over 1,400 percent but cottons de- 
clined by 2.6 percent. During the same period cotton system spinning 
spindles in place declined 11 ReOeS, but spindle hours remained about 
the same. Cotton looms declined 15.8 percent and loom hours by 4.3 
percent. Woolens and worsted looms in place dropped 49.1 percent. 

Employment in broadwoven goods mills declined 30.5 percent and 
total man-hours by 33.4 percent. 

Per capita mill consumption of all fibers has dropped from 44.5 
pounds in 1947 to 36.2 pounds in 1957 or 18 percent. 

This has taken place at a time when other segments of our economy 
have enjoyed unprecedented growth. 

The hearings and the facts have demonstrated conclusively that 
Federal policies in the field of foreign economic diplomacy and in 
the field of fiber legislation have had a serious adverse impact on 
the textile industry. 

A brief look at the record will demonstrate this. 

The decline in the cotton textile industry has been caused in large 
measure by the loss of markets resulting from Federal policies. In 
1947 we had an export market of 1144 billion yards of goods. Today 
we have less than one-third of this amount. We have lost customers 
who purchased 10 percent of our total production. <A loss of this 
proportion is serious for any industry. 

he Federal Government has deliberately promoted the loss of this 
market by encouraging the building of textile mills in foreign coun- 
tries, by providing these foreign producers with advice, technical 
assistance, machinery, and dollars. This United States program has 
resulted in a worldwide overproduction of textiles and a loss of export 
markets not only by ourselves, but by many of our old friends in the 
free world of England and France. 
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But losing our foreign customers was not enough. In 1955 by 
means of tariff cuts our Government invited the low-wage textile 
producers of the world to enter the American market and take away 
our New York customers right here at home. The day after the Trade 
Agreements Act was enacted in 1955, the State Department an- 
nounced a cut in the duties on over 90 percent of our cotton textiles 
by an average of 25 percent and in some cases as high as 50 percent. 
Before the cuts were made, cotton goods were already being imported 
in substantial volume, and protests were being made. Immediately 
thereafter, the tide of foreign goods rose higher and higher. 

But the pattern of governmental injury to the industry was not 
yet complete. Surplus cotton was sold at cut prices to foreign mills 
for foreign currencies under Public Law 480 and then a gigantic and 
expensive program of disposing of millions of bales of American 
cotton to foreign mills at cut prices was undertaken. American mills 
still had to pay the artificially supported, noncompetitive price 
which in itself encouraged the use of other fibers and other materials 
in our domestic market. 

In short, our foreign rivals, operating on the basis of 15 cents an 
hour wages, are being subsidized by our Government with cheap cot- 
ton. No countervailing duty on the cloth made from this cotton has 
ever been proposed by the originators of the cotton disposal program. 
Only the chairman of this committee has done so. This subsidy has 
the same effect or has been estimated as having the same effect as 
reducing duties on typical fabrics by 66 percent. 

Senator Pastore. Say that again. You say the concession we make 
on the double price of cotton actually has the effect of reducing the 
overall tax burden, or tariff situation, by 66 percent ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. It has been submitted that on print cloths which is 
the biggest single staple cotton textile fabric, that reducing, the for- 
eign mills being able to buy cotton 6 to 7 cents a pound less than the 
American mills is equivalent to reducing the duty two-thirds. 

Senator Pastore. Is it fair to say the damage already being done 
by the tariff situation is accentuated by additional 66 percent, due to 
the fact we have the double price on cotton ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. That iscorrect. Put it this way: Ifthe duty, and it is 
approximately this, is 4 cents a yard on this fabric, by reducing the cost 
of the cotton to the foreign producer, it is the equivalent of knocking 
21% cents a yard off in cost, so that his cost is lowered by that much, 
and it is two-thirds of that duty. 

Senator Pasrore. I wanted to emphasize that in the record. You 
may proceed. 

Mr. Sutxivan. While these discriminations against American mills 
and injuries to American workers were being inflicted, our Govern- 
ment used foreign-aid funds, collected from us, to purchase $90 mil- 
lion worth of textiles from these foreign mills. From us they pur- 
chased about $6 million worth. 

Senator THurmonp. Could I interrupt you there? Was the ICA 
contacted and any request made of them to purchase American-made 
goods? Of course, they should have done it anyway, but I wonder if 
any effort was exerted and if the textile people were turned down in 
their effort to get our Government to purchase goods made here rather 
than goods made in other countries. 
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Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, Senator. First, Senator Green of Rhode Island, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, wrote to the 
President and asked him to make these purchases in the United States 
in view of the fact that the act oaemialed | that purchases offshore could 
be made provided it did not hurt American industry with particular 
reference to labor-surplus areas. It is my recollection, also, that all 12 
of the New England Senators wrote a somewhat similar inquiry to the 
President. The President declined; he said that he would not do that. 
Then Senator Payne introduced an amendment into the Senate, which 
_ adopted by the Senate, which would require that at least half 
oO —_—_—_ 

Senator TuurMonp (interposing). At least 50 percent ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, 50 percent of the purchases of textiles be made 
from United States mills. This was passed by the Senate, but in the 
conference with the House it was defeated or taken out. So that the 
administration has taken the point of view so far that they would not 
do anything about this. 

I think it brings up a point that perhaps this committee, as a specific 
item might be able to do something about and that is that the new 
Mutual Security Act provides that this matter must be looked into 
and I understand that the matter is currently being reexamined in 
Washington and we are hopeful that a change in this policy will take 
place insofar, at least, as textiles are concerned, to some extent as the 
industry very much needs this business at this time. I want to point 
out that this policy to the cottons, synthetics, and woolens and wor- 
steds and the record will show in our testimony in Washington that 
this discrimination against American mills applies to all fibers and 
is of fairly recent origin. Up to 2 years ago, most textiles were pur- 
chased in this country. 

Senator Taurmonp. We are not only furnishing the money to these 
foreign countries, but we are even buying the goods from foreign coun- 
tries, to give to foreign countries. 

Mr. Sutirvan. Exactly. 

Senator THurmonp. We are not buying goods from our own people 
and giving jobs and helping to restore jobs to our own people in help- 
ing foreign countries. 

Mr. Suuiivan. That is correct. 

Senator THurmonp. I want to be sure Dr. Miernyk made a note of 
that. 

Senator Pastore. I think he has, Senator. Asa matter of fact, that 
has come up several times; but there is this to be said also: That while 
the administration has shown some inclination to go into this matter, 
it is really a double-pronged situation, because even if you tighten it 
up on that side and you do not tighten up the imports as well, you see, 
you could defeat one purpose by more liberality on the other end. I 
think it has to be done both ways. Not only must you stabilize the 
importation of goods coming into this country from low-labor-cost 
nations, but you must do that and at the same time do this other thing, 
too, because if you don’t cure the other side I am afraid that in itself 
will not be sufficient relief. 

Senator THurmonp. I am heartily in accord with the chairman’s 
statement on that, too. 

— Pastore. You have to bottle it up on both ends, in other 
words. 
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Mr. Suuuivan. Yes; I am in accord with that, and as one examines 
the overall textile picture he realizes there is no simple, easy push- 
button remedy for the whole situation. It is a large, complex indus- 

, also an international industry, and there are many facets of it. 
So we need in Washington an understanding and sympathy for it that 
will extend into may fields of tariffs and foreign policies, fiber legis- 
lation, and numerous other aspects. 

Senator Pastore. Which brings me back to the opening statement 
made by my distinguished colleague, Mr. Cotton. Naturally, of course, 
we have already had several hearings, and I think that the problems 
involved have been spotlighted with quite some illumination and that 
we are of the mind that strong recommendations will have to be made. 
Now, of course, this is quite panoramic; this whole investigation, inso- 
far as jurisdiction is concerned, might have to come within the juris- 
diction of several committees, as you well understand. We do ho 
this: That even though some solutions involved might be beyond the 
scope of jurisdiction of this particular committee, we do hope, through 
the course of these hearings, which is the first time we have actually 
put an umbrella over this whole textile situation, we can make strong 
recommendations which will not only bring it to the attention of the 
administration, but also to the attention of other committees that 
might be concerned with this overall problem. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Referring briefly, in concluding, on the ICA pur- 
chase matter, there was a peculiar necessity in it. 

While we were told by Government spokesmen, on the one hand, 
that we should not fear trade agreements because of our superior tech- 
nology, we are told, on the other hand, that foreign textiles were 
cheaper and that is why we must buy them. While $1.3 billion was 
spent on cotton-disposal programs and while other billions were spent 
in foreign aid, we are told that our Government must not buy our tex- 
am with our money, because an oriental sweatshop can make them 
cheaper. 

tis hard for us to comprehend how a government devoted to the 
abolition of child labor and enforcement of the fair labor standards 
can use its funds and its energy to build, finance, supply, promote, and 
purchase from low-wage subsidized producers in other parts of the 
world, and I think, as has been pointed out before to this committee, 
that many of those foreign producers are so closely government con- 
trolled they are virtually socialized mills, 

Senator Corron. If I may interrupt for just one second. As you 
know, I had the privilege of visiting in Kobi, Japan, 1 year ago to see 
the Japanese textile industry. I came back with the strong feeling 
that I wish I could get to every organization and every individual in 
this country who, with great sincerity, keeps reiterating to us that we 
must continue to let all these Japanese textile products in here to help 
the people of Japan and to keep them from floating into the arms of 
the Communists. I discovered over there what I am sure you already 
knew, that when we buy these products to the extent we do, and when 
we cripple our own American textile industry to do so, we are not 
doing one single thing to keep Japan from the arms of the Communists 
because that benefit does not go to the Japanese worker. It goes to 
line the pockets of a few entrenched Japanese manufacturers who, 
through the years, for generations, have controlled the industry, and 
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they do paige it into wages, as the American manufacturer does. The 
unions in Japan are political organizations, more or less, and I am 
not indicating that our own unions do not take part in politics either, 
but they are not primarily interested in the wages or sunition’ of their 
workers, so what we are doing, and many sincere folks ought to know it, 
when to the extent we do pobeiinn the Japanese industry, we are just 
building up a few moneyed people in Japan and we are not doing one 
single thing with all this sacrifice, to do something for the Japanese 
people to keep them on the side of the free world. 

Do you agree with that, and is that your information ? 

Mr. Suuuivan. That is my information, Senator, and that even if 
we assume that the objective of these programs is admirable, I think 
the means which have been used, insofar as this industry is concerned, 
certainly do not justify the end and there is very serious doubt that 
the objective can be, or even is being, attained by such means. 

Senator THurmonp. Asa matter of fact, is not this the one industry 
that has been sacrificed more than any other on the altar of diplomatic 
relations with other countries ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Our feeling, Senator Thurmond, is very strong that 
this industry has suffered an inordinate and all-out-of-proportion 
burden in connection with this cold war. Whereas so many American 
iidustries, for one reason or another, are helped by Government orders 
and Government buys, or are aided by Government policies which 
assist them in exports, and whereas agriculture has a good deal of 

rotection from imports and some assistance on exports, it is as if this 
aize industry of about a million people, directly employed, was the 

lace where all the shock had to be taken up, and we do feel that this 
industry has been singled out to take the rap at a great many of the 
negotiations and that we think it is time that this be brought to a halt. 
I think it was Prof. Seymore Harris who said that basically the policy 
is wrong in that it helps the strong and hurts the weak; and that is 
not, as a general opinion, a sound one for the Government to follow. 

Senator Pastore. Just so there will not be any misunderstanding 
as to the motives involved, which, of course, can be easily refuted in the 
sense that while we do not deliberately do this to the textile industry, 
I think it should be said that by the very character of the textile in- 
dustry, which is not being recognized, textiles are a staple in every 
country in the world, and the first thing a nation does when it begins 
to rehabilitate and reconstruct is get into the textile industry. 

The history indicates that pretty much, and I think that ought to 
be recognized by the people who enter into these agreements, interna- 
tionally, to take that into account. In other words, we are not accusing 
this administration deliberately and willfully of trying to destroy the 
industry, but whether it is deliberate or willful or not, they are doing 
it because they are not facing up to the facts of life. 

That is the point we want to make here. We do not want anyone 
to come along and say, Why do you suddenly go out of your way to 
hurt the textile industry? We have no motive to do that, but the fact 
of the matter is the character of the textile industry is such and the 
industry indicates pretty much that is precisely what is happening and 
there has to be a consciousness of what damage is being done. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Of course, the purpose of this reciprocal trade 
bill was to make friends with other countries and Japan happens to be 
one of those, and I want to say that I agree wholeheartedly with what 
the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire, Senator Cotton, just 
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said a few minutes ago. But is it not a fact that is not going to be the 
criterion if a crisis comes? If a crisis comes, would not those other 
countries either be neutral or go with who they think is going to win? 

The very fact we have helped Japan or any other country in the 
matter of reciprocal trade agreements is not going to be the decision, 
it is not going to be the thing that is going to make the decision favor- 
able to us; is that not true? USE 

Senator Pastore. I would prefer the distinguished Senator would 
not propound that as a question, but make it as a statement and I'll 
concur in it. 

Mr. Sutuivan. And I will concur in it. 

Senator Corron. You are expecting this witness to have quite a lot of 
knowledge, asking that question. puis 

Mr. Suutivan. I come from New Hampshire originally, but that 
does not qualify me for anything special. 

Senator Pastore. That is a speech in which the Senator from 
Rhode Island concurs. I might say this, and I hope I am not mis- 
understood in saying it, we have quite an imposing list of witnesses 
here and fundamentally we have come here to hear from the people 
in the field. People on the spot who have been hurt by these pro- 
cedures, on the whole level. I do hope that the members of this 
committee will take that into account, because Mr. Sullivan has already 
been interrogated extensively on three other occasions, and we should 
not ask questions that would not be a repetition of what is contained 
in the hearings. I hope we bear that in mind because we are going to 
stay here as long as there is a witness to testify, even if we have to come 
back this evening and I know there are many people here who want to 
get on to Portsmouth, to the convention that 1s taking place there. I 

= we all keep that in mind and not repeat, if we can avoid it. 

r. Suttivan. However admirable the objections of such a pro- 
gram, the means which have been used, insofar as our industry is con- 
cerned, do not justify the end. And there is serious doubt that the ob- 
jectives can be attained by such means. 

These policies and programs discriminate against synthetic textiles 
and woolens and worsteds as well. These textiles have likewise been 
purchased mostly abroad and the influx of foreign fabrics, regardless 
of fiber, damaged all branches of the industry. 

The record of Federal policies in relation to the woolen and worsted 
branch of the industry is equally bad and in many respects worse. 

No one claims that all the problems of the wool textile industry stem 
from foreign imports. Indeed, the dramatic aspect of this industry 
is that in less than 10 years, its capacity and employment have been 
eut in half. The reasons are numerous including interfiber competi- 
tion. During this period when hundreds of mills were closing, thou- 
sands of jobs permanently disappearing, and numerous communities 
suffering, our Government continued to permit an ever-increasing flow 
of imports. In 1948, woolen and worsted fabric duties were slashed. 
Since then the wool industries of foreign countries have grown. Japan 
= twice as many woolen and worsted looms as the whole United 

tates. 

Our woolen and worsted industry absorbs, relative to cotton and 
synthetic branches of the industry, 2 to 10 times as much in im- 
ported fabrics. This is unfair. Furthermore, the hearings before 
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this committee have demonstrated, again and again, the impact of 
concentrated imports in quality yarns and fabrics amounting to 30 
to 60 percent of domestic production which have and continue to de- 
— erican mills and American jobs. 

e matter of limiting imports by categories of goods has been 
covered many times by witnesses, and I will not dwell upon it now. 

Now, I understand there are other witnesses here today who will 
give concrete examples of the impact upon them. I ake just like 
to say in conclusion this, that a major service which this committee 
can perform is to bring forcibly to the attention of the Congress, 
the administration, and the public the inequities and discriminations 
practiced on the textile industry by our policies on foreign trade, agri- 
culture, and economic diplomacy so that a better understanding and 
more provident course may be followed in the future. Where possi- 
ble, legislation should be enacted. In any event, the discretionary 
authority contained in the laws on these matters should be admin- 
istered and exercised in a manner which will end the injuries and in- 
justices which have been inflicted and bring that measure of relief 
to the industry, which it deserves. 

Senator Pasrore. Thank you, Mr. Sullivan. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask him one ques- 
tion, please. Mr. Sullivan, there has been a suggestion made by some- 
one that a textile development agency be inaugurated in our Govern- 
ment, if necessary, to provide subsidies to help the textile industry 
and so forth. Would it be the feeling of your organization that this 
should be done or that such revisions in our laws be made as necessary 
to enable you to operate in an arrangement of free price enterprise 
and make your own way ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. First, let me say this: First, of course, our industry’s 
basic position is that we would prefer to operate in a free enterprise 
completely provided the conditions are fair. We do not think that so- 
called competing with Japan is fair. We think, secondly, that the 
least we can expect from Government is to stop having it hurt us, or 
discriminate against us. Now we come to the question of—it has been 
called at these hearings, a textile development agency. I would like 
to say, in speaking for the association, or group as a whole, we have 
not taken a position on that. We have an open mind. Partly, we are 
learning a lot from these hearings, and expect to hear and learn a lot 
more from the hearings in your State and in North Carolina, which I 
expect to attend next week, so that we do not have a closed mind on it. 
We want to explore it more. Speaking personally, we can see that 
there might be some value in having a watchdog committee of some 
sort to keep track of how these laws are administered. Our associa- 
tion is on record insofar as the whole group is concerned, in favoring 
the Saltonstall-Kennedy bill which would provide for so-called re- 
search on a manufacturing level, to be brought to the mill door, so 
that many of the smaller units which individually cannot afford the 
kind of research and knowledge of what has been developed in research 
throughout the world, could have it brought to them. So that, I think 
the fairest way to put it is that we still have an open mind on this, and 
actually in Portsmouth, N. H., today and at our board meeting to- 
morrow, we intend to look into this matter very carefully. 

Thank you for asking the question. 

Senator Pastore. Any further questions? 
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Senater THurmonp. That isall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Philip Dering. 

Senator Corton. Mr. Chairman, before this witness testifies, I would 
like the record to show that Robert W. Upton, former United States 
Senator from New Hampshire, and Congressman Perkins Bass, of the 
Second District, have shown their interest by accepting the invitation 
of the committee to sit with us and are present with us at this time. 

Senator Pastore. If the Congressman has any questions he would 
like to ask, certainly he is privileged to do so. 

Mr. Darling. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP M. DARLING, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Darina. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Philip M. Darling, executive vice president of the New Hamp- 
shire Manufacturers Association. I have about a 5-minute informal 
statement. My purpose is to say a few words of greeting from New 
Hampshire industry and a few words about New Hampshire industry 
and a few words about the importance of New Hampshire’s textile 
industry and our appreciation of your efforts. 

The manufacturers’ association likes to feel it often speaks for New 
Hampshire industry, but I am certain that today we can be sure of 
that. As the association’s executive officer, I can say that I speak for 
all in welcoming these distinguished visiting Senators sitting on this 
committee, to New Hampshire. 

We hope, of course, that you were impressed by the natural beauties 


of New Hampshire, as you had an opportunity to come up through 
part of it and have known it before, and we would not minimize those 
charms at all. However, we do wish the record to be clear that we 
are an industrial State. Many are not cognizant of that fact. The 
17th decennial census, as of April 1950, in reporting the persons of 
employed residence ars in manufacturing, gave the ranking 


States as follows: Rhode Island, 44 percent; Connecticut, 42.6 per- 
cent; Michigan, 41 percent; and New Hampshire rere! rw ico Thus, 
industry is widely important to the people of New Hampshire. 

Our textile industry dates back nearly to that of Rhode Island. 
Our first carding mill was established in 1801 and the first cotton 
mill in 1804, both in the little town of New Ipswich down here, and 
I think both with engineering assistance from the Rhode Island mills, 
and by 1860 cotton was our chief industry. The famous Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co. was started into being in 1825, shortly after the 
demise of the Amoskeag Cotton & Woolen Manufacturing Co., and 
it may furnish a familiar ring and perhaps be apropos to quote Col. 
William Parker Straw as he, in concluding a comment about this 
predecessor company, writes, “At the close of the War of 1812, how- 
ever, imports from England had a bad effect upon all little manu- 
facturers in New England and the Amoskeag Cotton & Woolen 
Manufacturing Co., among others, returned little to the owners there- 
after, so little in fact that in 1822 it was sold to Olney Robinson for 
about $5,000.” The Amoskeag Co. grew to be the largest in the 
world. You came through, I think, if you drove up here, you prac- 
tically drove through the old mill yard, so to speak. It turned out, 
at its peak, cloth at the rate of more than a mile a minute, reaching 
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its peak around 1920, as I believe the textile employment in New 
Hampshire did. 

Se licoten a 9-month strike in 1922, the decline of the Amoskeag 
Co. began and it closed its gates in December of 1935. 

Just prior to World War II, textile employment was down some- 
where near the level it is now. It rose about 50 percent, up to 1947, 
but as of today, textile employment in all New Hampshire is slightly 
less than it was in the aoe Manufacturing Co. alone in 1922, 
when it then employed about halt of all those who were working in 
the State as a whole in the textiles. 

Senator Pastore. Are you going to give us an overall figure of 
the decline? 

Mr. Dartine. Yes, I was shortly, sir. New Hampshire can be 
grateful though, for the textile employment losses have been sub- 
stantially replaced by electronic products industry. This was not, 
however, a very happy type of transition, for while new industry is 
welcomed, the transition was difficult for many workers, particularly 
with regard to older trained workers in the textile industry as you 
well know. And it is possible—these again I think will show in the 
figures that can be provided to you at least—that the employment in 
newer industries has been perhaps less helpful to the wage earner, so 
called, perhaps more to women than the original textile industry. 

Senator, I have avoided figures, and I am not to give them now, 
but I will say that the employment trends in New Hampshire are to be 
given to you by another witness, Mr. Charles Griffin, the director of 
the department of employment security. But I would have you un- 
derstand that the textile industry is still our second most important 
industry in the State and in an industrial State employs upward of 
16 percent of our people. 

hus, we appreciate the dedicated efforts of this committee and 
Senator Cotton’s leadership in attacking the problems of the textile 
industry. We hope that its efforts will result in constructive con- 
tribution to revitalize the textile industry in New Hampshire and 
in the rest. of this country for, of course, food, shelter, and clothing 
are the three staples needed by human beings and it would seem we 
could build our industry to supply the clothing part of it in this 
country. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Pasrore. Our next witness is Mr. Charles Griffin, director 
of the Department of Employment Security for the State of New 
Hampshire. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES GRIFFIN, DIRECTOR OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY FOR THE STATE OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Grirrrn. Honorable Senator and members of the committee. 
I am Charles Griffin, director of the Department of Employment 
Security for the State of New Hampshire. I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to present to a committee of the United States Senate searching 
the ills of the textile industry, figures relating to the effect such causes 
have on employment in this State. 

It is not my intention to go into the reasons for the decline in 
employment over the years, as New Hampshire has experienced it, 
nor is it my intention to suggest remedies for curing any situation 
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which seems to demand your attention. My sole object is to review 
oo m the impact which the changes the industry has gone through, 
have had upon our job economy. 

The textile industry in New Hampshire has been a proud segment 
of our social and economic growth. It is safe to say that we cherish 
the traditions that the great Amoskeag enterprise has left us. And 
we in New England, especially, make an all-out effort to retain all 
that those traditions stand for, initiative, know-how, development, 

rowth, prominence. The textile industry, for us, has been the num- 

r one occupation in our State for generations and remained so up 
to the early 1930’s when Amoskeag was liquidated. Since then sub- 
stantial and noticeable changes have taken place. Textiles now make 
up our second largest industr y and, if we are to judge from the trend, 
can even fall lower than this. 

I have herewith for your consideration a chart which graphically 
presents the trend industry wise by months for the years 1947-58 
along with statistical tabulations based on data which our section on 
research and analysis has compiled. 

Senator Pasrore. Each of them will be made part of the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS EMPLOYMENT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BY MONTHS 
1947 to 1958 
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Mr. Grirrin. We started with 1947 because the thirties would be an 
unfair period to review in the light of the general and widespread 
depression at that time. Nor would the war years of 1940 and 1946 
be of much value since that, too, is a period wherein unusual forces 
were working on our economy. The period chosen is better suited to 
our understanding of the problem because it is during this period of 
great and prosperous national industrial activity when all industry 
should be expected to thrive, that textiles in New Hampshire were 
running against the tide. If you would be so kind, therefore, as to 
follow me with the chart prepared for your benefit, I shall endeavor 
to point out items of importance in our textile employment picture 
during that period. 7 

The horizontal lines represent the workers in thousands, the verti- 
cal lines indicate the years surveyed. The upper curve portrays total 
employment in the whole field of textiles. The middle curve illus- 
trates total employment in broad-woven fabrics only; while the lower 
curve covers the rest of the industry. The three curves show where 
our textile economy, employmentwise, suffered from the indust 
changes. Our great losses occurred in the general class of broad- 
woven fabrics, the middle curve, while our other phases of textile 
operations remained rather constant. Broad-woven fabrics include 
cotton sheeting and blankets; blends, synthetic goods manufacturers} 
woolen and worsted shirting and cloth for suits and coats. The 
legend in the upper right-hand corner of the graph indicates the 
items included in the term “other textile.” Together they represent 
all phases of textile-mill operations in New Hampshire. 

he losses in broad-woven fabrics might be more specifically deline- 
ated by saying that much of the losses are to be found in the cotton 
sheeting and blanket operations, with but little effect on the industrial 
fabrics and gauze manufacturers; some losses in synthetics and in 
woolen and worsteds. In the blends there was a considerable loss in- 
duced, no doubt, by competition with such other materials as cottons 
and gabardines. 

One aspect of this decline is worthy of note: Dyeing and finishing 
held up well despite the obvious losses in yard-goods manufacture. 
We can only ascribe this to the highly developed, skilled artisans in 
this area which manufacturers recognized as being indispensable to 
the production of fine goods; the quality of the water available here 
for such uses; and the high level of equipment installations required 
by this work. So, you will note that even though textiles are made 
elsewhere, a significant volume is returned here for final processing. 

Now, returning to the graph, you will please note that there are 
short dips apparent early in the years 1947, 1949, 1950, 1952, 1953, 
and less noticeably from then on in each year. These should be re- 

arded as seasonal and hence are to be expected by the very nature of 
the industry itself. That these are seasonal declines is proved by the 
fact that in almost every instance recovery approached the level at 
which the falling off occurred. 

The marked downward trend in the years 1948 and 1949 are char- 
acterized as reflecting the general business decline throughout the 
country at that time. The same is true for the decline in 1953. In 
each of these cases the recovery was never back to the level at which 
the recession started. Causes peculiar to New Hampshire helped to 
bring about this. In 1947 part of the extensive Textron installation 
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was closed out permanently. About this time the fadeout done by 
the marginal producers or so-called war babies also served to accentu- 
ate the present difficulties of the textile industry in New Hampshire. 

The 1951 decline was greatly augmented by the closing down of 
the Nashua Manufacturing Co., all the remainder of the Textron 
giant, excepting its bleachery operations which were taken over by a 
new organization. The high peak in employment in this year, inci- 
dentally, was Korean war induced and was patently not of permanent 
duration. 

The year 1953 might best be characterized as a time when small 
mills closed their doors along with the Cocheco Mill’s demise. 

The few names that I have mentioned are well-known names and 
are cited as instances or examples which affected our textile econom 
because they had huge employment potentials, and when they le 
our picture the void was very noticeable. 

The gradual decline since 1956 might be ascribed to the closing of 
branch plant operations of national concerns located in this State, 
- a as the liquidation of the AAA Corp., another huge employer 
of labor. 

In summary, honorable Senators, you will find the figures these 
comments are based on in the compilation submitted with this graph, 
but at the expense of being boring, may I simply state that since 1947 
employment in the textile industry in New Hampshire has shown a 
steady decline from a little over 25,000 jobs to about 12,000 jobs today. 
There have been a few bright spots in the picture covering these 12 
years—they have not been permanent but merely flashes, reflecting 
special stimuli of the times and having no curative or impeding effect 
on the obvious disintegration of the industry. 

I might say, by way of an aside, that had the industry retained 
25,000 jobs, at the present level of wages which we are now paying, 
we would have had for the wage earner and the use of the State of 
New Hampshire, approximately $40 million more by way of weekly 
or annual payrolls. 

The labor-management relations in our State are of such a high 
level of acceptance that many of our newer businesses settle here 
because of that fact. Their owners tell us that our labor is a well- 
skilled lot, an intelligent group, an easily understood and manageable 
organization. Our operators are progressive, alert and conscious of 
the changing conditions. The communities are conscious of their 
own well-being. We have many industrial part corporations. Our 
State is aware of the need of attracting new industry, but more sensi- 
tive to retaining old industry. To that end we have an industrial 
development corporation. I mention these factors to advise you that 
despite all our efforts, both individual and body politic, there is a 
distressing continual decline here in this basic industry, textiles, and 
we are alarmed that this blight on our otherwise favorable industrial 
climate continues to flourish. . 

Your utmost assistance in helping solve this serious problem is 
earnestly solicited by my department which is obligated to find work 
for those who seek it. I have with me Mr. William Roy, our research 
man, who would be pleased to refine these generalities if it is your 
pleasure to so inquire. 

Thank you for your attention. 
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Senator Pasrorr. I want to thank you very, very much for a very 
very fine statement, and particularly for your concern to come here. it 
think you are the first director of a division of employment security 
that has addressed this committee. 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator THurmonp. No questions. : 

Senator Pasrore. Our next witness is Mr. Edward J. Russell, vice 
president of Troy Blanket Mills. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. RUSSELL, VICE PRESIDENT OF TROY 
BLANKET MILLS 


Mr. Russett. My name is Edward J. Russell, vice president of the 
Troy Blanket Mills at Troy, N. H. I am also a vice president of 
the Northern Textile Association, and chairman of the Wool Manu- 
facturers Council. I am a member of the New England Governors 
Committee on Textiles. 

I want to express the appreciation of the Wool Manufacturers Coun- 
cil to this committee for this hearing held in Concord, N. H. It isa 
oe to welcome your chairman, Senator Pastore, to New 

ampshire. 

I also want to express our appreciation to Senator Thurmond for 
coming to New England for these hearings. I might also comment 
that it is always a pleasure to see Senator Cotton ind Senator Bridges 
up in this neighborhood. 

At Troy we have been fortunate, except in one instance, direct 
foreign competition has not cut into our products. We have in the 
past manufactured a low-priced blanket used by harvest crews in the 
Southwest. In 1953 we produced 62,000 of these blankets; this year, 
1958, we expect to sell about 14,000, and next year none at all. These 
blankets are now imported to sell at prices 55 cents to 85 cents under 
our selling price of $2.20 to $2.75. This has, of course, had an effect on 
our employment situation. 

The Monadnock Blanket Mills at Marlboro, who did manufacture 
this same type of blanket, closed their mill several years back and the 
plant is still closed. 

Mr. William Sullivan presented to this committee a complete statis- 
tical supplement and commentary on July 8, 1958, in Washington. 
will, therefore, refrain from the use of statistical information from 
this point on. 

That the textile industry is considered a vital part of our economy 
is surely demonstrated by your interest in holding these hearings, and 
it shows a desire on the part of the Senate to do something about this 
bad situation. Caused by what? 

There have been many changes in textile requirements. First, our 
mode of dressing has changed due to warm homes, faster and warmer 
transportation. Synthetic fibers have replaced wool, changed the 
requirements for cotton, also the type of production or machines re- 
quired to produce enough material to supply this industry’s consumer 
needs. 

The use of wool fabrics by the automobile industry has almost passed, 
and the use of industrial fabrics has declined drastically. May I ask 
a question—do we have too little consumption of textiles? Could we, 
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by increasing advertising or some other incentive, get a larger per- 
centage of the consumer’s dollars? We now have left, I believe, in our 
textile plants the best management they have ever had, aggressive men 
who are looking to the future. 

They have revamped our mills and now produce more yards per 
loom, more yarn per spindle, yet we find our industry with almost the 
lowest earnings of any industry in America. Many of our mills oper- 
ate on a part-time schedule for several months each year, and when 
they do get an order, find it necessary to operate 6 days each week to 
earn the fixed charges this cloth must carry ; also to cover the high cost 
of supplies, to say nothing of replacement costs of machinery. Other 
mills find it necessary to build up large inventories in order to keep 
operating. These inventories are often sold at a price lower than the 
actual market. value or cost. of production, and thereby have a most 
distressing effect on the market as a whole. 

All of the above may give the individual mills more yardage but 
will not increase consumers’ needs one single bit. I believe we have 
more capacity to produce cloth than is required for our needs or wants. 
How to maintain profitable operations with these surpluses is certainly 
a problem for the future. 

Ve have also lost large proportions of our export market to the 
growing textile industries of other countries. 

In addition to the above, we add to our own overproduction a part 
of the production of Great Britain, Japan, France, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, and last but not least, Uruguay. I am not saying that 
imports make all of our trouble, but do contribute greatly to an al- 
ready bad situation, not only from the quality effect but also from the 
fact that import prices are low. A mill operator gets an offer on 
some type of fabric. He may be shown an imported fabric and is 
told that this can be purchased for a price lower than for which he can 
produce the same. What does he do? He goes home and tries to 
work out something that costs the same, sends it to new New York, 
and so helps to establish a further depressed price for that type of 
fabric in our home markets. 

So the fellow may not be harmed by direct imports, but he is being 
harmed by an indirect result of someone else taking his business. 
What I am trying to say is, management, in an effort to survive during 
these trying times in our individual mills, is helping to create a few 
of the industry’s problems. Can these situations be helped in our 
system ? 

Our Government has contributed to this situation by its policy of 
two-priced raw materials, the purchase of large quantities of textiles 
in foreign countries, and its policies in regard to importation of textile 
products. What can we do? Raise tariff rates? Impose quarterly 
restrictions on imports of wool fabrics or establish quotas on types and 
weights of fabrics? 

I have recently read in the papers with a great deal of interest Ja- 
pan’s suggestion of voluntary quotas on wool fabrics. This is not 
enough. Blankets, yarns, finished garments and apparel should be 
included in any arrangement. I believe that limitations on imports 
is important. I do not believe that we should stop them completely. 

Should we help these exporting countries to set up more diversified 
industries and not have the concentration in textiles that we have 
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helped them to establish where they can produce surpluses of fabrics 
that cannot be used by them or their normal customers, and for whom 
we must find markets in which they can dispose of these surpluses? 

We all appreciate that the activation of the Geneva reservation by 
the President has been a most helpful move, but I must emphasize 
again that it is not enough and does not build confidence because of 
its yearly application and the fact that it permits concentration of 
imports in certain types of categories of fabrics. 

believe our Government can again build confidence in our industry 
by carefully scrutinizing proposed laws, rules, or regulations under 
which our industry must operate, and determine if these laws, rules, 
or regulations place a burden or a handicap on an already declining 
industry. It is my feeling that this carefuly scrutiny will help to 
create a climate for the operation of the textile industry which will 
once again get it back on a profitable basis. 

I again want to thank you for holding this hearing and permitting 
me to appear. I hope I have not wandered too far into areas that you 
are not prepared to explore. I do think they have a bearing on our 
overall industry problems. 

Yesterday afternoon a gentleman sent to me this envelope. I would 
like to present it, if I may, to your chairman and ask him to examine 
it and I will endeavor to explain. We have in our industry suppliers 
of so-called materials which take a reprocessed wool label. Those are 
clips. This gentleman sent this to me, and I might remark here that 
the Federal Trade Commission is already investigating this item. 
This item represents a fabric that came back to this buyer of tailor 
cuttings, and you will note from the margins it is marked 100-percent 
wool. A 100-percent wool fabric, when it is boiled out, leaves no 
residue. You will notice in those two small piles the residue that is 
left from that. I think that fabric is between 75 and 80 percent wool. 
It is an imported fabric, and I present it to you gentlemen to show 
the unfairness that exists at times in the import fabric which do not, 
of necessity, have to comply with our labeling laws. 

Senator Pastore. Well, is there not a provision in the law if they 
are caught at this, they can be stopped from sending any more in? 
I am not saying that may be adequate, but that is in the law. 

Mr. Russet. There is. I think, if I may carry it a little further, 
that I understood from Mr. Hannah that they were working out some 
type of arrangement with the customs authorities at these various 

rts of entry to get samples of these different commodities that come 
in, but there is a commodity that has come in, been placed on our Amer- 
ican market, and I think that there are at least 2 or 3 manufacturers 
in this room who have found it necessary to compete against that type 
of fabric. 

Senator Pasrorr. Now you say the Federal Trade Commission is 
already getting into this? 

Mr. Russett. Mr. Hannah and Mr. Stroud have already had the 
information for about 2 weeks. 

Senator Pasrore. I am emphasizing and I hope our staff «‘irector, 
Dr. Miernyk, will see what progress is being made and see how exten- 
sive this is, because I can see as a matter of subterfuge, when you stop 
one manufacturer, all he has to do is set up another corporation and 
keep going. They can take a chance as long as they can get away 
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with it, and when they get caught, they set up a new corporation and 
new directorship and say it isa new company. There are no penalties 
imposed ; the only relief you have is to stop it from coming in. How 
are you going to prove it is a brand new outfit or the same outfit unless 
you get reciprocal agreements between other countries ¢ 

Mr. Russevz. I would be glad to cooperate with Dr. Miernyk. I 
am sure the suppliers of these samples would do the same. 

Senator Pastore. Just one question I want to ask you, because I 
think it ought to be brought up at this point again. We meet the 
argument continuously that after all the imports are only 3 percent 
of our overall production in the United States and why should this 
do this very, very serious damage. I think you have touched upon 
this in your statement to me and you have talked to us about the 
Geneva reservation and my question is this: Do you think this matter 
of categories can satisfactorily be handled by administrative pro- 
cedures or does it require legislative fire ? 

Mr. Russexit. We would prefer to see it established by legislation. 

Senator Pastore. Now the only question I raise there do you think 
that you could possibly write that kind of legislation, that would give 
you satisfactory protection or do you think it is a matter of conscious- 
ness on the part of these people who have to recognize the problem and 
do it within administrative direction. Now I realize it is not being 
done and you would like to see a law written compelling it to be 
done, but there are some laws that are pretty hard to write especially 
when you get into the matter of categories, because the categories could 
number hundreds, could they not ? 

Mr. Russexx. That is correct. 

Senator Pastorr. How a Congress can begin to write that kind of 
law has always mystified me a little bit. I was wondering what your 
opinion would be on it. I do not except you to solve it, but I do 
hope to provoke your thinking on it because we have many, many 
times talked about this problem and when it comes to writing it, it 
is almost impossible to write it to give the overall coverage you are 
asking for. 

Mr. Russet. To answer your question, sir, it is my belief that 
there should be some direction from the Senate and the Congress that 
this be done. I appreciate that you gentlemen cannot and do not 
have the time to carefully look after all these minor details. The 
gentleman on your right and myself sat down one day and argued 
this very excellently and he agrees with us wholeheartedly that some- 
thing should be done but how or where, I think he is still at a loss 
and he is much closer to the legislative facts of this country than I am, 
and really I think that the thing that needs to be done is that some 
direction be given that these things be considered. I think there is 
an absolute disregard in supervision of some of these things that 
deal with—well, I might say, put it right out, the State Department 
in their negotiations of the requirements and rules under which they 
were set up to operate. I think the Congress and the Senate should 
recover the privileges that were theirs, that they have abrogated—— 

Senator Pasrore (interposing). In other words, you think there 
ont to be a combination of both—something in the general nature of 
a directive, be intiated by legislation, assuring the fact it would be 
ay on, on an administrative level. Is that the argument you 
make ? 
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Mr. Russe. Yes. 

Senator Pasrore. We have often talked about it—Mr. Bridges, Mr. 
Cotton, Mr. Thurmond, and all members of the committee. We have 
been thrashing this out for months and months. We always run up 
a blind alley how can you go in writing it all into law? 

Mr. Russet. It was years before the Geneva reservation was acti- 
vated. We were getting into serious trouble because it had not been. 
We are all worried whether it is going to be activated once a year. 
We never know whether it is going to be, what the chances are going 
to be, or anything else. And as these countries go in, they take off 
one industry after another. They will take off our better quality 
fabrics and they move down into the next bracket and keep knocking 
them off. It is not the quality of the material, it is just that we are 
not sure what is going to happen, we do not invite new capital into 
our industry—I think our imports are 25 percent higher than they 
were in the first half of last year. 

Senator Pasrore. And it seems to be climbing. 

Mr. Russetu. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. Any questions? 

Senator Tuurmonp. The pattern of approach that has come to our 
attention is that these foreign countries will go into one field, like 
ginghais, they have caused a mill in my State to close a few weeks 
ago that manufactured ginghams, and then they will take another 
category and another and another. In that way they gradually close 
up all mills. Is that the way you have seen it operate? Is that your 
opinion ? 

Mr. Russeti. That is the opinion I just endeavored to express, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you. 

Senator Corron. Thank you for coming and for your statement. 

Senator Pasrore. Thank you very much. Our next witness is Mr. 
James R. Mereness. 

Mr. Pritiires. Senator Pastore, Mr. Mereness is not here. I am 
representing the Associated Industries of Vermont. But we did not 
come to make a statement, we simply endorse the statement of Mr. 
Sullivan of the Northern Textile Association. 

Senator Corron. We appreciate your coming. 

Senator Pasrore. You are on record as endorsing these statements ? 

Mr. Puiutirs. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Donald C. Johnston, production manager, 
Northern Manufacturing Group. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD C. JOHNSTON, PRODUCTION MANAGER, 
NORTHERN MANUFACTURING GROUP, WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
DIVISION, J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


Mr. Jounston. With your indulgence, I will follow the context 
prepared, and if there are any questions, I will be delighted to try 
to answer them for you. 

Senator Pastore. I would hope that the witnesses who are reading 
statements that we are following, would read them a little faster 
because we can ready pretty fast, too. 

Mr. Jounsron. I am Donald C. Johnston, production manager of 
the northern group, woolen and worsted division, J. P. Stevens & Co., 

29350—59—pt. 2—18 
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Inc. I have been with the Stevens Co. for 12 years, half of this time 
having been spent in the northern group of mills in New England, and 
the other half in Georgia. 

Senator Corron. Where do you make your headquarters? 

Mr. Jounstron. North Hanover, Mass. 

Senator Briners. And you have mills in New Hampshire? 

Mr. Jounston. We have one mill in Franklin of which I age fod 
leged to be superintendent some 15 months and we have a mill in Tilton, 
employing some 1,750 people, combined. 

is has made possible a full appreciation of the problems that exist 
in both geographical locations of our woolen and worsted operations. 

The woolen and worsted division of the Stevens Co. manufactures 
virtually all types of woolen and worsted fabrics with the exception of 
blankets. Our company operates some 45 plants stretching from 
Georgia to Maine, therefore, in our operations, those factors which af- 
fect our operations, affect the lives of over 30,000 employees and, in ad- 
dition, directly affect over 100,000 people, considering their families 
and dependents. It is impossible to determine the number of suppliers, 
local merchants, butchers, farmers and many, many other segments of 
our population that are affected by the welfare of our people and their 
families. The actual number of people engaged in our woolen and 
worsted business is some 8,000 people and with other plants or opera- 
tions directly allied or dependent on an interchange of our manufac- 
turing products. 

Our company has been in business since 1813 and during these 145 
years our company has been known for its integrity, industry, and 
imagination. Through its research, its manufacturing and its sales, it 
has kept abreast of all these activities that make possible, under normal 
conditions, a successful operation. 

It has been the policy of our company and those associated with it, to 
Bae espese in eae service when called upon todoso We find it very 

ifficult to explain to our people, however, many of the developments 
that have transpired in the last few years which directly affect the lives 
of themselves and their families. I specifically refer to the unfair 
advantages that have been given to foreign competition and specifically 
to Japanese competition. 

Our company has gone on record continuously in citing the disad- 
vantages which the increasing imports give to our Japanese competi- 
tion and which cause our people to suffer. 

I have personally seen the effect of these unfair regulations in our 
own plants. I have in mind, specifically, one of our plants, by the way, 
which is in Hanover, Mass., which has been known as a leader in the 
manufacture of fine men’s wear flannels, ranging in weight from 10 
to 18 ounces. We have lost business to the Japanese manufacturers be- 
cause we cannot meet the prices and our customers have told us on many 
occasions that they want to buy from us, but how could they refrain 
from buying fabrics which were being offered in sufficient quantities to 
meet their requirements at such low costs. We have had Japanese 
fabrics sent to us by our New York office, asking our designers if they 
could duplicate these fabrics for cost. We had to admit, in all cases, 
that we could not come close to meeting the Japanese costs. 

On fabrics in the $3.50-$4 range, we have found ourselves some 50 
to 85 cents per yard higher than our Japanese competition. Again, 
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our customers would come to us and say that they would rather buy 
from us if we could duplicate the prices, but we found on so many 
occasions that we could not, and what happens, our customers, of 
course, bought the Japanese cloths. 

So we have felt we would have some advantage in being a closer 
source of supply and, therefore, able to handle the complaints or other 

roblems that would arise from our customers who buy these cloths. 
We found, however, that we were at such a disadvantage that even 
this handicap did not prevent many, many of our customers from 
buying the Japanese fabrics. 
he present import situation is tremendously favorable to the Japa- 
nese exporters who have literally cut us to pieces by their low costs in 
certain areas. As an example, if the Japanese can concentrate on 
usurping the entire 5-percent allotment that is donated to our foreign 
competition, then they can concentrate on certain elements of our 
production. Again, take, for example, the flannels which are referred 
to previously. ‘They can saturate the market in these particular cate- 
gories and with such low-cost figure, we cannot even get a foothold in 
the market. It is well known in all merchandising circles that if you 
. do not obtain orders the first of the season, then you cannot expect 
reorders. This, we have found to be the case. Again, our people in 
our company have suffered because of this. 

History has proven the absolute necessity for a strong and produc- 
tive textile industry for defense requirements. The woolen and 
worsted industry has risen to the call as needed. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the shrinkage of the textile industry has resulted 
in an industry that could well be inadequate for defense purposes. It 
is certainly the consensus of opinion of all defense-minded Americans 
that these commitments cannot be met by Japanese imports. Should 
there be unparalleled demands for woolen and worsted fabrics for the 
military, as has been the case in the last few years, our industry is 
expected, and rightly so, to meet these demands. With the present 
policy, that fosters foreign industries, our American industry is 
weakened and continues to be weakened to the extent that it cannot 
perform satisfactorily for emergency military requirements. 

Due to the influx of Japanese fabrics, the cost structure of certain 
ranges of fabrics is destroyed. This, in turn, has a serious effect on 
the balance of the fabrics on the market. Only yesterday, in talking 
with one of our sales executives, I was advised that there is another 
serious aspect of these Japanese imports that has probably not been 
mentioned before, and that is, in certain categories of fabrics, we are 
told that there is a considerable surplus stored in our country yet to 
besold. Wecan, therefore, expect these goods to be dumped at distress 
prices which, again, will have an unbalancing effect on the price 
structure of domestic fabrics. 

In one of our plants, we have spent a considerable sum of money 
2 years ago on a modernization program. About the time this unit was 
completed, the Japanese had obtained such a foothold that we were 
literally left with machinery and floorspace that could not be fully 
utilized because that particular segment of the business had disap- 
peared. I, personally, can vouch for this as I keep in close contact 
with our superintendents, overseers, and individual operators and I 
have seen them lose time. Instead of working a 5- or 6-day week, 
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some of them have been on a 3- and 4-day week. It has certainly 
been hard for our people to understand why this should be allowed 
by our Government when it is generally known that the Japanese are 

definitely responsible for a sizable portion of this loss of business. 

Now we ask the question, “What can be done?” I would outline three 

specific items to which we feel we are entitled as an American enter- 

prise. We strongly feel that we are entitled to the followin 
1) Reestablish a straight 45 percent ad valorem tax on all 
and stay there. 

(2) Maintain a quota of imports based on 5 percent of our domestic 
production. 

(3) This 5-percent quota would be subdivided by weights and cate- 
gories of fabrics. 

Senator Pasrore. Would you leave the three together or would any 
one stand on its own ? 

Mr. Jounston. Each one, sir, could stand on its own. 

It is only fair that we be given this consideration as an industry 
and that we be given specific operating regulations that will permit us 
to plan for our people and to plan for the future of our company 
which are inseparably dependent, one on the other. 

The problems facing our industry apply to worsteds and woolens 
alike. Since our company is located both in the North and South, we 
have not been able to overcome the impact of foreign competition 
insofar as any specific area is concerned. 

It is understood that a quota on exports of wool cloth to the United 
States has been agreed upon by the Japanese Government and exporters 
there, according to a Tokyo dispatch in the Daily News Record, 
September 19. Earlier dispatches on the quota plan were published in 
the September 17 and August 25 issues. 

The Japanese Ministry of International Trade and Industry, MITI, 
and exporters there are reported to have agreed on an overall quota 
of about 8 million square yards for the 12 months beginning October 
1. This includes approximately 6,400,000 square yards, the basic 
quota, plus about 1,600,000 square yards of top quality goods. It 
— the quota is based on the 3-year, 1955, 1956, 1957, average of 

oe wool cloth exports which they state as 7,650,000 square 
ards. 
7 The Tokyo dispatch notes that several technicalities remain, includ- 
ing a definition of high-class goods. Also, the Japanese quota appears 
to apply only to woven wool cloth. There is no mention of wool yarn, 
blankets, knit goods, and wearing apparel not knit. 

Although there has been talk of these voluntary quotas having been 
established by the Japanese Government, to date there is no concrete 
evidence that such quotas have been established. 

Again, I would like to reemphasize our company’s far-reaching 

lans of research, modernization, imaginative styling, efficient mar- 

eting, and all other phases of a progressive organization. This ap- 
plies to our activities both North and South. For these plans to be 
effective, relief from the serious disadvantages which hamper our 
CEpapiiae position is absolutely necessary. 

The time and effort exerted by this committee in obtaining con- 
crete data concerning the problems with which we are faced in our 
industry, are greatly appreciated. Once the full impact of the ad- 
vantages given to Japanese competition is fully realized, we trust 


imports, 
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that immediate steps will be taken to afford the relief that our industry 
so gravely needs. 

enator Pastore, Will you go back to page 3, please. You say 
here that due to the influx of Japanese fabric the cost structure 


is destroyed, and then you ge on to say that you have been informed 
fabrics—you are talking about Japanese 


that in certain categories o 
surplus ? 
r. JOHNSTON. Japanese fabrics. 

Senator Pasrore. Do you mean these fabrics you are talking about 
that may be dumped on the market at any time are Japanese imports? 

Mr. Jounsron. Imports in the hands of importers, exports from 
Japan in the hands of some of our importers. One of our sales execu- 
tives advised that some of these goods are in the hands of brokers 
in our country. 

Senator Pastore. Do you think this could be developed a little 
more perfectly? I mean not today. 

Mr. Jounston. I think it can. 

Senator Pastore. Dr. Miernyk, will you get into this? Let us find 
out where they are and who has them and how it happens. 

Mr. Jounston. Yes. I am sorry I did not have the details. This 
is as reported by our salesman in New York. 

Senator Corron. On page 4, this No. 3, this 5-percent quota would be 
subdivided. You heard the chairman’s question to the other witnesses 
about how it can be done practically. Would you take time, not 
today perhaps, but would you file with the committee or with Dr. 
Miernyk your suggestions about how Congress could practically and 
effectively subdivide those in some kind of formula that we could 
actually put into law that would work ? 

Mr. Jounston. Senator Cotton, we will give you our best thoughts 
on that, sir. 

(A letter and attachments subsequently received are as follows:) 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
North Andover, Mass., November 11, 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAM L. KoHter, 
Assistant Counsel, Special Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Subcommittee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. KOHLER: On September 24, in Concord, N. H., I testified before the 
Domestic Textile Industry Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

Two items of my testimony were of special interest to the members of the sub- 
committee. Senator Pastore asked for additional information concerning im- 
ported woolen and worsted fabrics which may be sold at clearance prices and 
I was also asked for suggestions with regard to a quota on imported woolen 
goods based on categories of weights of fabrics. There is, of course, nothing 
illegal about the sale at clearance prices of imported goods owned by an American 
importer. The point to be made is that the low wages and other costs in Japan, 
coupled with our low tariffs, can lead to severe disruption of our markets. This 
comes about when style or other changes reduce demand for certain fabrics which 
are being held in stock in the United States and, thus, force their sale at clear- 
ance prices. 

Following are two examples: 

1. A very fine Japanese flannel cloth was imported by a trading company to 
sell at about $3.15 per yard, landed. The same quality flannel cloth produced 
on a domestic loom could not be made and sold at this price. Whatever the 
reason, these goods were finally sold for about $2.50 per yard. In large quanti- 
ties, they were obtainable for about $2.25 per yard. 

2. A Japanese worsted, in this particular instance, an excellent quality her- 
ringbone, was originally priced at about $3.80 per yard. The minimum price at 
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which domestic herringbone of comparable quality could be offered would be $4. 
These Japanese goods became available eventually at $3.50 per yard and in large 
quantities they were selling for about $3.25 per yard. 

In both of these examples, therefore, it is not difficult to realize that an 
already noncompetitive price range becomes intolerably noncompetitive because 
of the extremely low clearance prices which are instituted. 

The other point on which additional information was solicited, is the question 
of woolen and worsted import quotas by categories of weights of fabrics. 

Although the recent voluntary quota announced by the Japanese Government 
for woolen and worsted exports to the United States is a step in the right direc- 
tion, it is almost wholly inadequate to deal with the problem it seeks to solve. 
In addition, while I have been able to ascertain that the Japanese have set up 
a yearly quota of 5 million square yards of woolen and worsted fabric, no one, 
to my knowledge, has been able to learn what they define as high quality goods 
which are exempt from the quota, according to the information I have received. 
The finer the goods, the more labor involved and, therefore, the greater the blow 
to the American manufacturer. 

A more realistic solution to this difficult problem is found in the proposal made 
by the National Association of Wool Manufacturers in a memorandum to the 
Secretary of Commerce, dated July 30, 1958, suggesting categories of goods. 

I subscribe fully to the views expressed in this memorandum and I am enclos- 
ing a copy of it for your information. I also subscribe to the overall category 
setup suggested by the association in exhibit D to its statement of July 8, 1958, to 
the special subcommittee. 

I appreciate having this opportunity to expand upon and supplement my views 
as presented before your subcommittee in Concord. Thank you. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. P. STEvens & Co., INC., 
WOOLEN & WORSTED DIVISION, 
DONALD ©. JOHNSTON, 
Assistant General Manager. 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION, DECEMBER 10, 
1957, oN BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WooL MANUFACTURERS, 
CONCERNING THE GENEVA RESERVATION, PRESENTED BY EDWIN WILKINSON, 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


First let me commend the Committee for Reciprocity Information for the im- 
proved terminology used to refer to the note in the wool schedule of the Geneva 
agreement which we, by habit, allude to as the Geneva reservation. We believe 
the words “tariff-rate quota” more aptly describe this provision. This termi- 
nology makes clear that this provision is not a quantative limit on the volume 
of foreign woven wool goods which may enter this country. It is well that this 
point be made clear because, by accident or design, the operation of this provision 
has become unwholesomely confused in the public mind under the past termi- 
nology of “tariff-quota.” It is important, we believe, for all to realize that this 
provision, this tariff-rate quota, is no more than a tariff adjustment that may 
operate in a prescribed manner when imports reach a stipulated level under 
duties sharply reduced in the Geneva agreement. 

It is a matter of record with this committee that we believe the cuts in duty 
effected by the Geneva agreement were at that time unwarranted and unjusti- 
fied. We take no particular pride in the fact that the predictions we made 
then have generally come to pass with adverse effects upon the American wool 
textile industry, its employees and owners, and our defense posture. 

Bitter words about the Geneva reservation from various foreign interests 
show they ignore or forget a number of important points which we believe it is 
necessary to bear in mind in studying operation of the tariff-rate quota. 

First, the Geneva reservation was drawn up as a result of United States 
generosity, excessive generosity in our view, in cutting the ad valorem rates on 
woven wool cloth from a high of 45 percent to 25 percent. In short, the reserva- 
tion was designed to protect the American wool textile industry if these reduc- 
tions proved too severe, as they have. It was not designed to protect the wool 
textile industries of our foreign competitors, all of whom seem to take the posi- 
tion that they have some inherent special right in the American market no 
matter what the effect on the American industry and its employees. 
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Moreover, there is nothing in the reservation which requires the United States 
to hold a hearing before its implementation, as was done in April 1956. Neither 
is there any requirement that a hearing be held to review the effects of the 
reservation as is being done now. Public hearings in which all sides have full 
opportunity to speak are an American tradition. We question whether, under 
similar circumstances, this association would be permitted to present its views 
by any of those governments whose nationals are represented here today. 


CONDITIONS IN THE AMERICAN WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


When the President wisely invoked the Geneva reservation on wool cloth 
duties in the fall of 1956, the American wool textile industry was struggling with 
a severe depression. Output of woven woolen and worsted fabrics, its principal 
product, had dropped sharply and almost steadily from 1946 to a bottom in 1954. 
Employment did likewise. In 1954, the production of apparel cloths was the 
lowest since 1938. Output turned upward in the woolen branch during 1955 
and into 1956. But the improvement was slight. There was no improvement 
in the worsted branch in the same period. This is apparent in the chart shown 
in exhibit No. 1 submitted with this statement. 

As could be expected under such conditions, profits vanished. In 1953, the 
latest year for which income-tax returns are now tabulated, over half of the 
companies classified by the Treasury Department as operating “woolen and 
worsted broadwoven fabric mills’ returned losses of over $33 million. This 
loss exceeded by almost $19 million the profits after taxes of all other mills in 
this classification. Many companies were forced out of business, or decided to 
contract or liquidate because of the unfavorable experience and outlook in the 
industry. The number of establishments in the industry dropped by 184 between 
the Census of Manufactures for 1947 and for 1954. Liquidations had reduced the 
key weaving and spinning equipment in place by more than a half. The drop 
in broadlooms in place was 45 percent ; in woolen spindles 53 percent; in worsted 
spindles 50 percent; and in worsted combs 44 percent. This is shown in the 
chart in exhibit No. 2 with this statement. 

The appalling trend to liquidation, then as now, in the opinion of many qualified 
observers, constitutes a serious threat to national security. Doubts as to the 
industry’s mobilization capabilities multiplied and culminated in the decision 
of the directors of this association to petition the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to investigate or reappraise the threat to national security presented 
by wool textile imports. Our petition of March 14, 1956, was entered in the 
record of the hearing of this committee on April 2, 1956. The ODM held public 
hearings in June of this year but has not yet announced its findings. 

Rapidly growing imports had contributed to the difficulties of the industry. By 
fall 1956 imports had reached levels that, combined with their rapid rate of 
growth and widening sources, stood as an effective bar to any expansion of 
industry capacity and one of the most important prospective factors in determin- 
ing whether there was to be even further contraction in the dangerously low 
eapacity level. Some import interests and clothing manufacturers here gloss 
over this fact and hope to divert attention from it by blaming all this industry’s 
difficulties on competition from synthetics. This explanation is quite inadequate. 
In the first place there was an increase, over the past 10 years, of more than 
50 million pounds in the use of manmade staple fiber and tow in the spinning of 
yarns on the woolen and worsted system for other than carpets and rugs. 
Secondly, this explanation lacks corroboration in the poor business conditions 
among the weavers of manmade fiber and silk broadwoven fabrics. The output 
of broadwoven fabrics, wholly or chiefly by weight of manmade and silk fiber 
or filament yarns, during 1956 was below that of 7 of the 10 preceding years, and 
was 13 percent below that of 1950. During the first 9 months of 1957 the rate 
of output was below that of 1956. Third, in addition to glossing over imports, 
putting all the blame on synthetics, it ignores numerous other factors such as 
the effect on wool prices of Government buying and statements on stockpiling 
during the Korean war; revolutions in manufacturing technology; relocation of 
the industry, and changes in American living habits. 

Senator Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, speaking in behalf of all New 
England Senators, succinctly summed up the situation last June in his statement 
before the Office of Defense Mobilization. Noting that the industry had not 
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claimed imports were the sole cause of its troubles and that the overall ratio 
of imports to domestic production was about 5 percent, he said: 

“But these observations do not reach nor adequately refute the facts intro- 
duced by industry representatives tending to show that imports up to now have 
proven to be an important disruptive element on top of the problems of supply 
and demand with which the industry has been and is currently facing * * *, 
Until such time as the industry has regained a state of health compatible with 
requirements reasonably to be anticipated for national defense, foreign inter- 
ference with that recovery process would be best kept to a minimum consonant 
with our international policy.” 


CONDITIONS SINCE OCTOBER 1, 1956 


Now let us turn to conditions since the activation of the reservation on October 
1, 1956. Though not so evident then, it is apparent in retrospect that the con- 
sumption of fibers for woolen spinning had already reversed into a decline, 
During the first 9 months of this year, production of woven wool apparel cloth 
ran about 9 percent behind 1956. This is illustrated by the charts in accom- 
panying exhibit No. 3. The unfortunate fact is that other statistical series 
and signs indicate the industry has entered or is on the verge of a further cur- 
tailment of operations. The weekly rate of wool top production has been dropping 
sharply since midyear and during November was about half of that last year. 
Top is the semiprocessed fiber of which yarns are spun. Further, reports of 
cutbacks in operations, shutdowns, and plans to close persist. 

The limited number of public financial statements on company operations 
since implementation of the Geneva reservation indicate no improvement in 
the poor financial record of the industry. The tide of liquidation of jobs and 
key machinery has continued, though seemingly at a somewhat reduced rate. 
The trade press has reported the following exits since October 1, 1956: 

Avery Process Corp., New Bedford, Mass.; Waucantuck Mill, Uxbridge, Mass. ; 
Dunn Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I.; Granite Mills, Pascoag, R. I.; Stillwater 
Worsted Mills, Greenville, R. I: plant; Wanskuck Co., Providence, R. I.; Hart- 
ford Woolen Co., Hartford, Vt.; Stafford Worsted Co., Stafford Springs, Conn. ; 
Forstmann Woolen Co., Garfield, N. J. (spinning and weaving operations) ; 
Abbot Worsted Co., Seneca, S. C. 

Defense Department representatives will recognize some of these as substantial 
sources of supply. 

Think how much longer this list might have been had it not been for the 
encouragement given the industry both by the Presidential proclamation of Sep- 
tember 28, 1956, and by comments about the same time by the Honorable Sherman 
Adams, assistant to the President. 


IMPORTS OF WOVEN WOOL FABRICS 


Imports of woven wool fabrics were rising rapidly when the reservation 
was invoked in October 1956. They had received new impetus with the further 
reductions in duty under the Geneva agreement of 1947 which included the 
reservation. 

Not only were wool cloth duties sharply reduced on January 1, 1948, but the 
gap between wages paid in the United States mills and those abroad was widen- 
ing. In 1946 average hourly earnings in English mills were 68 cents less than 
in American mills. By 1948, when American duties were further cut, the 
difference had increased another 20 cents to 88 cents. In 1956, still another 
20 cents had been added to the gap, bringing the difference to more than $1 
per hour. The differential between United States wages and those of other 
major sources of imports, Japan, Italy, and France, is even greater. 

By 1952, if not earlier, exporters really had begun to hit their stride in the 
American market, with imports reaching 24 million square yards. With the 
exception of 1954, when imports, as well as domestic goods, were hit by adverse 
market conditions, arrivals of low-wage foreign goods have increased in every 
year since 1949. The sky appeared to be the only limit as foreign mills, having 
met heavy war-born demands in their normal markets, aimed more and more 
of their production at the United States. By the fall of 1956, when the Presi- 
dent implemented the Geneva reservation, imports were well on their way to 
the record high of nearly 35 million square yards achieved in that year, a jump 
of 735 percent in 10 years. This we see in accompanying exhibit No. 4. 
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Well before the Geneva reservation was invoked, Japan and Italy joined the 
United Kingdom as important suppliers of imported wool cloth. As a result, 
the proportion of imports from the United Kingdom dropped even though the 
British yardage increased. For example, in 1949 almost 7 million of the 9 
million square yards of cloth imports, or 77 percent, came from the United 
Kingdom. In 1956, the yardage from the United Kingdom had risen to almost 
19 million but their percentage of the total had dropped to 54 percent. 

Shipments from Japan particularly have soared dramatically since they began 
to be significant in 1954. They jumped from a little over 200,000 square yards 
in 1953 to more than 6 million in 1956, making Japan the second largest source 
of imported wool cloth for the American market. In the same period substantial 
increases were shown in imports from Italy, France, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands and Uruguay. Most of the imports to date from Japan, as well as Italy, 
are reported by market sources to be worsted fabrics. 


IMPORTS SINCE OCTOBER 1, 1956 


Since the Geneva reservation became effective on October 1, 1956, the annual 
rate of imports of wool cloth generally appears to have been held at or near 
the record levels then established. During the last quarter of 1956, imports did 
not reach the 3% million pound low-duty tariff-rate quota. In the current 
year, the low-duty quota of 14 million pounds was filled on July 25. Imports of 
cloth through July totaled 28 million square yards, an increase of 27 percent over 
the same period of 1956. 

Data available on imports since the duty increased to 45 percent ad valorem in 
July are very limited but statistics on exports to this country from principal 
sources indicate the rate of shipments has been somewhat arrested. The best 
we currently can conclude is that 1957 imports possibly may be held to about 
the 1956 all-time record high. The proportion of imports from the United 
Kingdom continues to drop, as it has for some years, while the proportion from 
Japan, Italy, and others continues to increase. 

The monthly pattern of imports, generally speaking, appears to be little 
changed by the tariff-rate quota, except for the months immediately preceding 
and following the changes in the rate of duty. The first increase in duty came 
at the end of November 1956 but refunds were made later when it was determined 
the low-duty quota of 344 million pounds was not filled. The rate reverted to 25 
percent at the turn of the year. The second increase was made near the end of 
July this year. However, since we have no import data since August, there is 
no experience at the 45-percent rate beyond the month immediately following the 
duty change. The generally unchanging monthly pattern of imports since Sep- 
tember 1953 is shown in accompanying exhibit No. 5. This seems to give little 
support to the allegations of ‘‘chaos” created by “gyrating” rates of duty. 


CONTRAST OF CONDITIONS 


The depressed conditions of the American wool textile industry when the 
Geneva reservation was invoked contrasted sharply with the rapidly rising trend 
of imports. By that time, as we have said, imports had become an effective bar 
to any expansion of industry capacity and one of the most important prospective 
factors in determining whether or not there would be even further contraction 
in the dangerously low capacity level. Imports merely have been restrained 
from setting still another new record volume since activation of the reservation 
while the American industry continues in a severe depression. The poor show- 
ing of the American industry this year also stands out among the comparisons 
reported by the Commonwealth Economic Committee on the consumption of 
fibers in the wool textile industries of the major manufacturing countries of the 
world. This table carries figures showing the following percentage changes in 
consumption for the first 9 months of this year in comparison to 1956: 


Percent Percent 


United States — 8} German Federal Republic 
United Kingdom + 7} Belgium 
+ 9] Netherlands ___.--__---_--_-___ 
+19} Sweden 
+11| Canada 
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The intolerable situation which the importers and foreign interests allege has 
been inflicted on them by the tariff-rate quota is being endured with imports con- 
tinuing at record levels and foreign operations at a stepped-up level. During 
the first 8 months of this year total imports of cloth exceeded those of 1956 by 
more than 4 million square yards, with shipments from Japan up 78 percent and 
Italy up 32 percent. In the vernacular, ‘‘we should have it so bad.’”’ Were we 
experiencing record levels of output here we might even enjoy the intolerable 
situation presented by low-wage imports. 

Import interests place much stress on the term “small business,” and use that 
term to the hilt to evoke sympathy. The fact of the matter is the United States 
wool textile industry is preponderantly comprised of small businesses—plants 
which, in many communities, are the sole or main source of livelihood. How- 
ever, from an overall viewpoint there is nothing small about the foreign produc- 
tion potential as the following table will illustrate: 
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Thus it is seen that the relative productive potential, using key machinery as 
the benchmark, favors the present principal foreign competitors we encounter 
in our home market. 

Though the opinion abroad is that the Presidential proclamation in September 
1956, invoking the Geneva reservation was politically inspired in an election year, 
we believe the President acted with full economic justification. The economic 
situation today is equally or more urgent and compelling for its continuation, 
and gives every indication of continuing so through 1958. There has been no 
narrowing of the vast gap between wages paid here in wool textiles and those in 
mills of our chief competitors, Britain, Japan, Italy, and France. We have seen 
no indication of any change in the administration’s policy as voiced by Mr. 
Sherman Adams, Assistant to the President, in a speech before the Northern 
Textile Association in September 1956, where he said : 

“With us it is traditional to welcome fair and equitable competition. All we 
have asked is that the rules are the same for all the competitors. When they 
differ, then it is proper that Government take a hand in maintaining the equity. 
This responsibility has long ago been recognized, and this administration had 
adopted procedures for that purpose. * * * For us, the increasing flow of 
foreign commerce has brought with it some problems. One of these is the con- 
centrated low-priced competition from abroad. In your particular industry 
this has threatened to weaken one of our basic livelihoods. This threat is no 
mere phantom. There are those who think that we believe this industry is 
expendable. This is malicious nonsense. The President has made it clear 
again and again that our foreign trade policy must not wreck our own enterprises 
or destroy the jobs of American workers. We do not intend that it shall.” 














RECOMMENDATIONS ON TARIFF-RATE QUOTA 





The operation of the tariff-rate quota on wool fabrics can be substantially 
improved by closer adherence to the specific terms of the reservation. The right 
reserved to the United States by the note on tariff paragraphs 1108 and 1109 (a) 
is limited and spelled out; namely, to increase the duty to 45 percent ad valorem 
on any fabrics entered under these paragraphs in excess of 5 percent of the 
average annual production of similar fabrics in the United States during the 3 
immediately preceding years. There is no discretion on the trigger point of 
domestic production. It is not 1 percent or 2 percent or 6 percent or 10 percent 
or 50 percent. It is 5 percent. Similarly, there is no discretion as to the duty 
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rate. It is not 35 percent or 50 percent or 60 percent. It is 45 percent. In 
other words, once the Government decides to invoke the reservation, there re- 
mains only the calculation of the number of pounds representing 5 percent of 
the annual average production of similar fabrics in the 3 preceding years, 

It is to be assumed that the negotiators who drew up the Geneva reservation 
and the parties who entered into accord with its terms had sufficient command 
and appreciation of the English language to understand what it said. In short, 
had they wished to say the duty could be increased “‘up to 45 percent” or had they 
wished to say the duty could be increased on “any part of the volume of imports 
in excess of 5 percent” of the stipulated base they could have done so. The sig- 
nificant fact is they said none of these things. They said what they meant and 
meant what they said. Here, with emphasis added, is what they did say and did 
agree to: 

“The United States reserves the right to increase the ad valorem part of the 
rate applicable to any of the fabrics provided for in item 1108 or 1109 (a) of this 
part to 45 per centum ad valorem on any of such fabrics which are entered in any 
calendar year in excess of an aggregate quantity by weight of 5 per centum of the 
average annual production of similar fabrics in the United States during the 3 
immediately preceding years.” 

Now, it behooves us to be equally specific. We do not contest for a moment 
that the right to invoke the reservation is a discretionary right. Clearly, im- 
plemention of the reservation is a discretionary act of Government. However, 
upon affirmative decision to act the remedy, including the breakpoint, is also 
clearly specified. The remedy is that a 45 percent ad valorem duty shall be 
assessed against woven wool fabrics entered in the calendar year in excess of 5 
percent of the annual average (3 year) United States production of similar 
fabrics. 

An affirmative disposal of disquieting, farfetched and erroneous interpreta- 
tions of these matters appears necessary if rancor and dissatisfaction are not 
to be incubated abroad and if full faith and confidence in acts of our Government 
are not to be shattered at home. Last spring import interests made strenuous 
efforts to have our Government disregard the specific terms of the reservation by 
setting the tariff-rate quota at 6% percent of domestic production. Now again 
recommendations are flooding this committee urging use of other than the 5 
percent trigger point and other than the 45 percent ad valorem rate specified in 
the reservation. We urge that the Government make it clear to all that any 
change in these matters must be by the parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and not in the United States administration of the 
reservation. Likewise, it is beyond those charged with the administration of 
the reservation to do anything about the basic relationship between the change 
in duty rate and domestic production. This, too, can be dealt with only by the 
parties to GATT. They could readily resolve the many complaints about the 
gyrating duty under the reservation. This could be done by restoring the rates 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 and canceling the reservation. 

Pending such solution, however, there is nothing in the wording of the reser- 
vation to justify the present inclusion of several classes of woven goods in the 
domestic production base against which the 5 percent tariff-rate quota is de- 
termined. These are the classes of goods which should be eliminated: (1) blank- 
ets and blanketing; (2) goods made for the Government; and (3) goods con- 
taining 25 to 50 percent wool by weight. 


BLANKETS AND BLANKETING 


The inclusion of blankets and blanketing in the United States production base 
seems wholly without justification. Blankets and similar articles, made as units 
or in the piece, are dealt with in paragraph 1111 of the Tariff Act. A proviso in 
paragraph 1111 stipulates that blanketing exceeding 3 yards in length shall be 
assessed the same rate of duty as woven fabrics of wool weighing more than 4 
ounces per square yard. 

We understand that it has been convenient to record imports of blanketing over 
3 yards in length as entering under paragraph 1109 (a) rather than 1111. This, 
however, does not alter the fact that blanketing over 3 yards is “provided for” 
in paragraph 1111 and not paragraph 1109 (a). An administrative convenience 
to Government is no grounds for penalizing the industry now that more than 
convenience is at stake. This is particularly important as the imports of blanket- 
ing presently are not of significant volume. On the other hand, the inclusion of 
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United States blanket production in the base for determination of the 5-percent 
breakpoint increased by about a million pounds the volume of goods that may 
enter at the cutrate tariff during 1957. 

Blanketing should be excluded from the United States production base as are 
other fabrics not provided for in paragraphs 1108 and 1109 (a), such as certain 
pile fabrics, fabrics not in chief value of wool, furniture upholstery, transportation 
| upholstery, drapery fabrics, and certain woven felts. These were all excluded on 
this basis. In other words, they are provided for by paragraphs other than 1108 
and 1109 (a). So should it be with blanketing. The mere fact that blanketing 
duties under paragraph 1111 are set by reference to 1109 (a) is no justification 
for this anomaly. It is to be observed that similar procedures for the establish- 
ment of duty rates by reference appear in paragraph 1119. 

Blankets, imported as units, enter under paragraph 1111 and are not charged 
against the tariff-rate quota. Blanketing over 3 yards in length, as opposed to 
blanket units, is included but should be excluded from the weight of imports 
necessary to reach the 5-percent breakpoint, as well as excluded from the domestic 
production base. The patent unfairness of this is that total United States pro- 
duction of both blankets and blanketing is included in the production base. We 
repeat, this permits an unwarranted bonus of about a million pounds to enter 
under the cutrate duty. 

GOVERNMENT GOODS 





We reassert our longstanding contention that goods made for the Government 
should be eliminated from the United States production base. Government 
fabrics, mostly for the military, are made to rigid specification. They do not 
compete with imports in our civilian market. The Government does not import 
these wool fabrics. On the other hand, the Government occasionally purchases 
such fabrics in foreign theaters of operation, but these goods are not included in 
the weight of goods activating the trigger point because they do not enter the 
United States. 

25 TO 50 PERCENT WOOL FABRICS 


The third class of goods which should be eliminated from the base are those 
eontaining 25 to 50 percent wool, reprocessed wool, or reused wool by weight. 
Little if any of these goods are similar to fabrics being imported under tariff 
paragraphs 1108 and 1109 (a). All wool woven cloths are separately classified 
by the United Kingdom in her exports to the United States. During the 5 years 
1951-55 they constituted 87 percent of her total exports to the Unied States. Pure 
wool cloths are separately classified by Italy in her exports to the United States 
and similar data may be available on exports by Japan and others to this country. 
These statistics should be available to our Government and this committee. 

These official reports, together with claims by importers and other indications, 
we believe, should establish that the bulk of the goods imported here are 100 
percent wool or close to it. When I say 100 percent wool, I mean wool regard- 
less of the category into which the fibers would fall under our Wool Products 
Labeling Act. We believe substantially all of the small remainder contain by 
weight 50 percent or mere wool. Therefore, it is our contention that goods 
made here containing by weight 25 to 50 percent wool should be entirely elimi- 
nated from the United States production base because of their dissimilarity to 
imports. 































SIMILARITY CONCEPT INHERENT IN RESERVATION 





Our final but longest standing recommendation concerning future operation of 
the tariff-rate quota is that it apply realistically to like or directly competitive 
fabrics. It is a matter of record that since 1947 we have consistently contended 
that application on an overall basis, without regard for even measurable charac- 
teristics, failed to give full effect to this remedial provision. In 1947 we said: 

“The obvious intention of this reservation is to provide necessary protection 
for United States producers of wool fabrics if the new 25-percent ad valorem rate 
results in importations of more than 5 percent of the United States production 
of ‘similar’ fabrics averaged over the 3 preceding calendar years. 

“The problem is to find a practical and realistic definition of ‘similar’ in order 
that the relief clause may be invoked if particular kinds of fabrics are imported 
in volume greater than that contemplated.” 

Failure fully to utilize this built-in concept, in our judgment, has resulted in 
stimulating some of the complaints you are hearing now. Failure to give fullest 
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practicable effect possible to the similarity concept results in undue concentra- 
tion of imports on certain categories of goods. Unless this is corrected, the reser- 
vation can fail of its basic purpose as our domestic manufacturers are driven out 
of market after market by a concentration on specific markets by the producers 
of low-wage foreign goods, 

This reasoning is not foreign to our Government or the other contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It finds expression in 
article XIX of that agreement, which might be termed the “escape clause” and, 
in part, states: 

“If * * * any product is being imported * * * in such increased quantities 
and under such conditions as to cause or threaten serious injury to the domestic 
producers in that territory of like or directly competitive products, the contract- 
ing party shall be free * * * to suspend the obligation * * * or to withdraw or 
modify the concession.” 

To establish all fabrics which may enter under paragraphs 1108 and 1109 (a) 
as the single criterion for the United States production base is to ignore entirely 
this GATT concept of similarity. The minimal effort to give recognition to the 
basic intent requires not only elimination of the three classes of cloths, as already 
recommended, but also application of the tariff-rate quota by the weight cate- 
gories, for which data are presently available on both domestic production and 
imports. Such application would at least separate winter coatings from summer 
tropicals. Of course, it would do more than that, but the citation illustrates the 
absurdity of the present method. 

Imports under paragraphs 1108 and 1109 (a) consist almost entirely of apparel 
cloths. Domestic production is reduced substantially to apparel cloths after 
elimination of the three classes of fabrics already recommended. 

The following table illustrates (1) a method by which at least five weight 
categories could be established and (2) illustrates the varying impact of imports 
between these categories : 


Imports of woven fabrics wholly or in chief value of wool under tariff law 
pars. 1108 and 1109 (a) compared to United States production of woven 
apparel fabrics wholly or in chief weight of wool, except for Government 


{In thousands of linear yards} 


United States production United Ratio of 
ee dai Sa te tea States 1956 

Weight per linear yard 1953, 1954, | imports, imports 
1955 and 1955 1956! to 3 year 

| 

nideniaieage centages oat 

Less than 9 ounces_.-..-.----- ' 24, 547 | 24, 520 25, 757 5, 098 

9 to 13 ounces 2, 58: 35, 159, 198 135, 805 10, 454 

13 to 16 ounces | 54, 55, 988 61, 839 2, 592 

16 to 20 ounces 268 28, 9 32, 758 32, 325 2, 628 

20 ounces and over..--.------- . 20, 032 19, 310 2, 426 


271, 114 | 261,497 | 202,496 | 275, 036 23, 198 








1 Square yards converted to linear yards 54-inch wide exclusive of billiard cloth of 38,000 linear yards. 


Source: Production, Bureau of the Census; Facts for Industry Series M15H—1953 Wool Manufactures 
Summary; M15L—1954-55 Woolen and Worsted Woven Goods Summary; Imports—Bureau of the Census 
Report FT 110. 


It is true that the figures utilized are not precisely comparable. To the ex- 
tent this difference may create bias, it is bias favoring the import interest. 
The blending of manmade fibers with wool has developed to a greater degree here 
on the woolen and worsted system than in wool goods imports. At least that 
appears to be the situation at the present time. 

Further refinement of categories could be achieved by using value brackets to 
segregate fine, medium, and low-end goods. Or as an alternative other measur- 
able characteristics might be established. Our views on this have previously 
been submitted to this committee. We have never professed to have the final, 
absolute answer—nor do we now. We are advocating the principle and stand 
prepared to offer all assistance we can in its development in consultation with 
Government and all other interested parties. 

Perhaps one of the most significant developments of this hearing will be the 
finding that we are not alone in the advocacy of categorization, but that recom- 
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mendations for adoption of the like or directly competitive concept will come 
from import interests. Of course they will carry a reverse twist with the pur- 
pose of getting out from under the operation of tariff-rate quota. Nevertheless; 
stripped of their self-seeking motives they still add up to requests for categoriza- 
tion or recognition of the similar fabric concept. 

This brings us to another very important point. 


THE MYTH OF SUPERIORITY 


Quite frankly, we are weary of the snide innuendoes that we, in the United 
States, have neither the talent, taste, nor desire to manufacture fine fabrics. 
As we have said many times, on equal terms we will match our skills with all 
comers. 

If imports have an edge in certain United States fine goods markets it may be 
largely attributed to the disproportionate edge the foreign producer enjoys in the 
cost of the labor that goes into the making of fine goods. The removal of the 
graduated ad valorem duty on woven fabrics in an early trade agreement with 
Great Britain was a distinct disservice to American producers of fine fabrics be- 
cause it is in these goods that the element of labor assumes greatest importance. 
Italy and Japan are making substantial inroads on the United States market 
formerly held by the British. Would the British attribute this to superior taste 
or talent? We doubt it. We think it primarily attributable to this differential 
in labor costs. We do not deny the excellent styling or the ability to make fine 
goods abroad. But this, of itself, is a healthy thing. Nor do we wish to infer 
that we have exclusive domain in know-how or resources. But just as we do not 
claim overall superiority we will not admit to inferiority. On this let an Eng- 
lishman speak, I quote: 

“We in Britain have the idea that America can produce rough and ready 
cloths in bulk and that we at home are superior in producing the finest fabrics 
the trade demands. I was, therefore, somewhat surprised at Passaic to find a 
firm employing some 5,000 workpeople and producing finer, better finished dress 
fabrics than Bradford has yet produced. And before I left New York I was 
shown worsted fabrics which it was impossible to exceed in beauty of texture and 
color. Generally speaking, American factories are engaged in turning out good 
average cloths in bulk; but America does already produce the finest possible 
woolen and worsted fabrics for men and women’s wear and she can produce 
these in bulk whenever she so desires.” 

That was in 1919. The Englishman speaking was Alfred F. Barker, M. Sc., 
professor of textile industries, University of Leeds. 

But that was before the time of this committee—almost 40 years ago. Let us 
update this a bit with testimony to this committee by the National Council of 
American Importers in the late thirties: 

“It is not claimed that imported cloths cannot be reproduced here, because, 
to the contrary, several of our mills make just as fine cloths; but on the whole 
the American industry is geared to mass production to meet competitive price 
levels.” 

So much for talent—now what about taste? We think the importers themselves 
have answered this. 

“In order to keep our principals, with whom we deal on a sterling basis, fully 
advised of the trends and requirements, it is necessary for us to make periodic 
trips to England and Scotland.” [29] 

“Due to the particular requirements of the American market with respect 
to color, style, and diversification, it is necessary that all fabricating and styling 
of the products we sell originate here, and in order that the mills may properly 
execute the style requirements, it is necessary that at least two trips per year 
be made to England and Scotland by the principal of the business, who spends 
approximately one-third of his time at the mills abroad.” [32] 

“Our operation consists of the styling of the lines for the mills we represent 
and in order to do so, it is necessary for members of our personnel to make 
periodic trips to Britain each season.” [33] 

“Our representative visits the mills in the United Kingdom and works with the 
mill designer to create patterns and colors to be confined to us.” [42] 

All the foregoing quotes are lifted from the Supplement to the Statement 
submitted on behalf of the American Trade Association for British Woollens, 
Ine. The number in brackets indicates the page. 
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Thus we see that in large measure the styling of imports must be geared to 
American taste to be marketable in America and the evidence above indicates 
this is best done by Americans. 

There is one theme running through the letters in the appendix to this brief 
for British woolens we would not attempt to deny—the desirability of variety 
in fabrics offered the public. Obviously the greater number of sources the 
greater will be the variety of the offerings to the public. We submit, however, 
this end is not advanced by policies which create an environment unfavorable to 
the continuation of manufacturing operations in the United States and con- 
tribute to the closing of so many American mills. Further, I would restate our 
clear position that we are not asking that imports be shut off but only that the 
competition we meet in our home market from goods of foreign origin be equalized 
by proper tariffs. As Governor Adams said: “* * * it is proper that the Gov- 
ernment take a hand in maintaining the equity.” 

We have the talent, taste and desire to manufacture woolen and worsted 
goods of all qualities, including the finest. We draw upon wool from all corners 
of the earth, we condition our plants and the water used in them where necessary 
and consider it a proper competitive function to meet challenges, within our 
power to do so, from any source. However, it must be obvious that the existing 
wage gap can only be realistically dealt with by our Government. 


COMMENT ON COMPLAINTS 


We hope it will be helpful to this committee to hear our comments on a 
number of the complaints, statements, and misapprehensions about the Geneva 
reservation which have been and are being made by the various interests now 
urging the United States to nullify the tariff-rate quota or completely rescind 
implementation of the Geneva reservation. 

Daily News Record of New York in its November 14 issue carried a dispatch 
from Bradford, England, which said in part: 

“*‘The American wool cloth tariff quota is quite an impossible scheme which 
has produced an intolerable situation’ for British exporters and American im- 
porters alike, declares the National Wool Textile Export Corp. in announcing 
that the British case at the Committee for Reciprocity Information inquiry 
will be submitted by Washington attorney Edward F. Howrey.” 

This “intolerable situation” saw imports of British wool cloth rise during 
1956 to 18,943,000 square yards, more than half of total cloth imports. In 1957, 
imports from Britain will not be far from their 1956 total and, under terms of 
this so-called impossible scheme, most of the goods from Britain and elsewhere 
enter at the cutrate duty of 25 percent. 

The article continues: 

“Official comment here is that when Britain agreed to the American escape 
clause in the original GATT agreement for increased wool cloth duties when im- 
ports exceeded 5 percent of domestic production, actual imports then (1947) ap- 
proximated 1 percent of local (United States) output. At that time, the 5 
percent level represented 21 million pounds, but actual imports in any subse- 
quent year never exceeded the 17% million pounds in 1956.” 

This may be mathematically correct and perhaps an interesting exercise in 
hindsight but it has nothing to do with the basic mechanics of the Geneva 
reservation. The reservation establishes a 3-year rolling base. As United 
States production increases so does the volume for imports that may enter at the 
cutrate duty and, of course, the reverse is true. The point is, the reservation 
was not intended to be a cartel device to provide a static poundage for imports 
at the cutrate duty. 

Mr. David Price, executive seceretary of the British National Wool Textile 
Export Corp., took this same extraordinary line of reasoning in a recent speech 
in New York. According to Daily News Record of October 18 he said: 

“We feel we have been robbed by circumstances.” 

If the British fabric exporters, or anyone else, feel they have been “robbed” 
by the decline in United States production how do they think the American 
industry feels about its 50 percent contraction and the decline of over 40 per- 
cent in cloth production in 10 years? The American industry did not engineer 
this severe contraction to spite exporters to this country. 

As we have said, we believe the President acted with full economic justifica- 
tion when he implemented the Geneva reservation in 1956 and continued it in 
1957. We believe the economic reasons are even more compelling now. Foreign 
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interests, however, suggest that the President’s action was inspired by domestic 
political considerations in an election year but that now, with the election out of 
the way, they may be able to prevail upon the United States Government to relax 
or rescind the tariff-rate quota. 

In its Bradford, England, dispatch of November 14, Daily News Record 


reports : 

“Recognized here is that serious internal difficulties may be faced in securing 
complete abolition of the quota but everything possible will be done to emphasize 
and secure removal of commercial uncertainties for which the quota is respon- 
sible and which is hampering Britain’s biggest dollar earning industry.” 

The dispatch later added : 

“When American woolen trade unemployment rose and when the Republicans 
lost the 1956 elections in Maine, where many woolen mills existed, it is felt a 
whipping boy had to be looked for, wool-cloth import duties were attacked and 
President Eisenhower announced increased duties * * *,” 

In this same vein, before the details of the 1957 tariff-rate quota were an- 
nounced, the Yorkshire (England) Post was quoted to this effect: 

“There is ‘slim hope’ that since this will not be an election year the United 
States administration may be less eager to placate domestic producers, and may 
be prepared to give a more sympathetic hearing to Britain’s complaints.” [Em- 
phasis added.] 

Were our Government now, in the face of worsening economic factors, to give 
credence to these rash allegations it would have an effect unfortunate beyond 
calculation upon the industry, its employees, management, and stockholders, 
Governor Adams has said: “There are those who think that we believe this in- 
dustry is expendable. This is malicious nonsense.” We believe this repre- 
sents the administration’s position. 


BELITTLING THE IMPACT OF IMPORTS 


It is indeed difficult to square the statements of our foreign and importing 
friends. First, they claim the volume of imported goods here is so small the 
American industry could not possibly be damaged. Then, without pausing, 
they say that this same, small, undamaging volume of business is critically es- 
sential to foreign nations and to block trade with the Communists. Our friends 
cannot have it both ways. If the imports do not damage the United States in- 
dustry then the volume cannot be so vitally essential to foreign nations. Fur- 
thermore, it is our understanding that most foreign nations exporting to the 
United States maintain and nourish trade relations with Reds. 

If this volume of imports is so small as to be without effect on our contracting 
industry what then leads the National Wool Textile Export Corp. to launch a 
propaganda scheme in the United States against the reservation. This reached 
a climax in recent weeks with three advertisements in Editor and Publisher, a 
leading magazine in the newspaper field. These advertisements, purporting to 
give American editors a factual story of the Geneva reservation, reportedly were 
placed on the advice of a New York public relations firm. 

We have no quarrel with the campaign as such but merely suggest that if the 
first Editor and Publisher insertion was a criterion, American editors had best 
accept with several grains of salt this advertised version of the Geneva reserva- 
tion. 

The November 23 ad said in part: 

“A General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was arrived at by 52 countries, 
including the United States, in 1947 in Geneva, Switzerland. The ad valorem 
duty on woollens and worsteds imported into the United States was set at 25 
percent.” 

This statement could lead American editors to believe foreign nations had 
generously allowed the United States to set a 25-percent duty on cloth and could 
be further interpreted to mean the United States previously had had no duty on 
eloth. There is not the slightest suggestion that it was an integral part of a 
substantial reduction in our wool cloth duty. 

The ad says: “* * * but the United States reserved the right to raise the duty 
up to 45 percent * * *.” But there is no indication in the ad that this reserva- 
tion is an agreement specifically negotiated by the United States and Britain and 
accepted by other parties to GATT and that the “up to 45 percent” is their 
interpretation. 
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We urge the National Wool Textile Export Corp. and its public relations 
counsel henceforth to fully present a factual case. This, at least, would bear 
out the ad’s statement that the export corporation “is a responsible group, long 
engaged in friendly trade relations with America.” 

The schedule of witnesses released last week included representatives of two 
well-known retail stores, Saks Fifth Avenue and Brooks Bros. Retailers gen- 
erally have been stepping up their promotion of both United States-made clothing 
of imported cloth and of finished imported clothing. Undoubtedly they find 
these products profitable, perhaps more profitable than wholly American-made 
counterparts. To them, however, we address a word of warning which is 
particularly appropriate now because of declining American employment and 
complaints about the rate of retail sales. The warning is this: 

Retailers can and do go to Japan, Italy, France, England, and elsewhere 
abroad for their fabrics and for garments as well but they forget a most impor- 
tant point—they must come to America for their customers. 

Again I say, we take no particular pride or comfort in the accuracy of our 
dire predictions when this reduction in our duty went into effect, but I cannot 
refrain from citing the late Arthur Besse, former president of our organization 
in connection with the likely result in projecting tariff negotiations to the inter- 
national plane: 

“To make all of these matters subject to international agreement * * * is to 
invite a degree of international bickering and argument which can be a dangerous 
and disruptive influence among nations which already are finding it almost hope- 
lessly difficult to work in harmony-” 

That was in 1948. 


GYRATIONS AND CHAOS 


Those who would have the reservation rescinded or rendered impotent have 
struck upon the words “gyration” and “chaos” and endeavored to make them 
magic. They have upholstered these dramatic words with hearsay and broad 
assertions in an attempt to discredit the reservation. The record will be re- 
plete with assertions of percentage loss of employment without reference to 
a specific base or revelation of the number of people actually involved. One 
exception comes to my mind. I seem to recall that 40 weavers in Donegal are 
alleged to have lost their jobs because of the July duty increase. While we dis- 
like learning of anyone, anywhere, losing his job, we cast this figure against the 
1,500 workers in New Jersey who lost their jobs because the Forstmann Woolen 
Co., for years our largest producer of quality fabrics, discontinued spinning and 
weaving operations there. We wonder whether this would have come to pass had 
our domestic manufacturers been accorded more equitable protection against im- 
ports of competing fabrics from low-wage foreign sources. It is a frightening 
thing. 

Beyond the impact of dismissal on these American workers there is the matter 
of the role performed by the Forstmann Woolen Co. for the Government. Since 
1940 this plant alone supplied over 10 million yards of woven wool fabrics for 
the Government. I believe they were key producers of some of the fabries re- 
quired by the military and that it may be difficult to find alternate sources able 
to supply sufficient quantities on time. In an emergency it may be impossible. 


CONCLUSION 


The economic factors prevailing here and affecting the industry at the time the 
President activated the Geneva reservation have grown worse for reasons beyond 
the sphere of its influence. 

The prospect for abiding world peace has lessened, making it more vital than 
ever that the United States, in its own interest and that of its allies, preserve 
and increase its defense potential, of which this industry is a part. 

We discern some favorable effect resulting from the activation of the Geneva 
reservation. We are convinced its effectiveness could be improved and have 
suggested means. These we urge upon you. 
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Each symbol represents 10.000 workers 
WOOLEN SPINDLES 


ExHIsiT 2 


MACHINERY LOSS ABOUT 50% SINCE 1946 
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ExuHrsit 3 


CERTAIN MILL CONSUMPTION OF FIBERS IN UNITED STATES 
FOR OTHER THAN CARPETS AND RUGS 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS) 
patti 


iN WOOLEN SPINNING 


IN WORSTED COMBING 


et 
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WOVEN APPAREL CLOTHS PRODUCED IN UNITED STATES 
WHOLLY OR CHIEFLY BY WEIGHT OF WOOL, REPROCESSED OR REUSED WOOL 
EXCEPT ON GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


{ IN MILLIONS OF LINEAR YAROS - QUARTERLY ) 


UP TO 16 OZ. 
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Senator THurmonp. I want to congratulate you on making specific 
recommendations. Now these recommendations, I feel, are the kind 
of assistance that will be very helpful to our committee, Mr. Chair- 
man. I just want to commend you and to say you represent a very 
fine company, and we are very proud to have your mills in our State. 

Senator Corton. Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you. Our next witness is Mr. William T. 
Dewey, of Enfield, N. H. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM T. DEWEY, PRESIDENT, A. G. DEWEY C0., 
BALTIC WOOLEN MILLS DIVISION, ENFIELD, N. H. 


Mr. Dewey. Gentlemen, I am William T. Dewey, president of the 
A. G. Dewey Co., with plants located in Vermont and in New Hamp- 
shire. I and my associates in the A. G. Dewey Co. make woolen 
fabrics. I would like to discuss three subjects that seriously affect 
our business: 

1. The effect on the domestic price level from woolen imports. 

2. The related problem of mislabeled goods from cals 

3. The reailanian law as it currently exists. 

There should be no reasonable doubt in the mind of anyone that 
low-priced imports, even in the low percentages of the total domestic 
production, have a depressing effect on our domestic prices. 

The fact is that since the Korean war prices on our fabrics have 
been prostrate. This, of course, can be borne out by the earnings of 
the industry and the tremendous liquidations. Numberless people 
have kept up a singsong about our technological advantages offsetting 
lower foreign wages, but these are misstatements. There might be 


an element of truth if labor cost composed a small part of the basic 
cost, but in wool textiles wages are about one-third of the cost of 
production. 

Numberless agents in this country have visited or written to all of 
the known woolen and worsted mills outside of the Iron Curtain to 
solicit their American representation for the sale of their goods. Some 
of these agents have ap tegen sold the production of the American 


mills. They know all the customers and their particular needs and 
they are thoroughly familiar with the styling for the American trade, 

You are probably familiar with the differential existing between 
foreign wages and domestic wages. The quota control now existing 
is only operative after millions and millions of yards of foreign goods 
have driven down the price of all domestic goods. All this import 
gravy train is legal, but it is a sorry performance and vicious. 

Actually, there has not been any mad scramble by foreign pro- 
ducers to break into this market. The frantic efforts have come from 
hordes of agents, wholesalers, retailers, and manufacturers scrambling 
all over Asia for cheap goods. The whole dynamic section of Ameri- 
can industry has been brought to an impoverished state and millions 
of people and billions of capital affected by the antics of a few. It is 
needless for me to say how happy and persistent the State Department 
has been to keep this free-trade caravan on the road. 

Criticism without recommendations is a futile thing. I know the 
strength of the vote in the Congress during the recent past session call- 
ing for a continuance of this foreign-trade giveaway. Nevertheless, 
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I also know that you and your committee have a very real understand- 
ing of the needs of our manufacturing industries; otherwise, this com- 
mittee would not be sitting here today. 

Therefore, notwithstanding the recent vote, and in spite of the pres- 
sure of the countless people in numberless organizations for greater 
foreign trade at whatever cost, I strongly urge the Government— 

(a) To reestablish the ad valorem duty on woolen and wor- 
steds at 45 percent, where it was before the cut to 25 percent, 
effective January 1, 1948, and keep it there. Let us not be de- 
pendent upon a 5-percent trigger point. This drastic cut a decade 
ago has been a major factor in putting 200 mills out of business 
and has cut our essential industry in half. 

(6) Toset a quota on imports at 4 percent of the domestic pro- 
duction and permit no additional imports beyond that point, 
Then allocate the proportions of the quota to each country, based 
on the average of their last 5 years’ exports to the United States. 
This would compensate for the rapid drift of the fine worsted 
business to Asia. The rise in the competition from the Orient 
makes a mockery of the duty rates designed years ago to offset 
European competition. 

(c) To divide the import quotas into categories based on qual- 
ity and weight instead of the easy decision of bulk poundage on 
all goods. The fine goods business in America is being destroyed 
because the finer the goods the higher the labor content involved 
in producing a yard. The higher the labor content the more we 
suffer. The differential can be as great as 15 cents an hour there, as 
against $1.50 an hour here. Also, because of the poundage quota, 
foreigners concentrate on lighter weight goods which permits 

more yardage to come in over the quota. 

The second point that I wish to make is the problem of mislabeling 
or misbranding of goods from abroad. It is plain to anyone that 
cheaper additions of fibers in the mixture will result in lower cost. The 
lower the cost of the fabric from abroad, the lower the cost to the 
garment cutters here and the greater the damage done to our domestic 
price structure. The Wool Labeling Act in this particular case is in- 
effective. Maybe the good Lord can tell virgin wool in goods from 
reworked or reused wool, but no one else can. At least the inspector 
here can look into our bins and see the components but they cannot 
go over to Prato and look into their bins. Italy, and primarily the 
area around Prato, uses over 250 million pounds annually of clips and 
rags and old sweaters and old stockings. It is said over there that rags 
from all over the world have been chewed up so many times, for so 
many years, that some of Caesar’s toga is in them. 

Senator Pastors. I thought his was silk, not wool. 

Mr. Dewey. I don’t think we are sure, sir. The quota by categories, 
based on previous imports, would at least isolate this problem and stop 
it from becoming any larger. 

My third point has to do with the wool-labeling law as it currently 
exists. Some of my previous remarks apply to this as well. This act 
was conceived and pushed into legislation through the efforts of one 


man who was aided and abetted by the woolgrowers group. At that 
time their aim was selfish. 
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I don’t believe that they think as well of the law now as they did 
when they got it enacted on the statute books. I think everyone con- 
cerned in this industry will admit that this law is as impossible to police 
as was prohibition and it is probably about as popular. It is my con- 
tention that it cannot be administrated effectively because there is no 
known method of determining whether a woolen fiber has ever been 

rocessed before. The terms “reprocessed” and “reused” have created, 
in the minds of the consumer, a feeling that a fabric containing these 
two labels is shoddy in nature. Fabrics made for an intended end use 
should sell themselves to the consumer because of style, desirability, and 
price and not because of the label that actually means nothing. 

I believe that the A. G. Dewey Co. was the first mill in the United 
States to use reworked fibers. According to our records, we started 
using reworked wool fibers around 1845. We think we know some- 
thing about it. I say that many reworked woolen fabrics are better 
than many 100-percent wool cloths and yet such fabrics are penalized 
because of the label. I strongly recommend that this law be changed 
and the wording simplified so that a wool fiber is a wool fiber and only 
a wool fiber. Such a fiber can be identified. I maintain that the con- 
sumer will be protected more than he is today. 

Gentlemen, these are practical solutions I would offer as one who has 
spent a lifetime in the woolen business. I thank you for the opportu- 
nity to be heard. 

Senator Pastore. I am very much interested in this labeling you are 
talking about and the reason I say that is that I am not disagreein 
with you. Iam not taking a position one way or the other, but I woul 
assume, and I am saying this to provoke thinking and comments from 
my colleagues. It is generally thought in the Senate at least that the 
Wool Labeling Act was working and it wasa good thing. As a matter 
of fact, when we got to the cotton labeling, they used that against us, 
if you recall. We have quite a tough job with it in debate. 

Will you tell me a little more about this wool fiber thing that would 
cover the situation? Can you be a little more explicit about that? 

Mr. Dewey. Yes; I think so. In many cases, a wool fiber derived 
from a clip or rag that is labeled “reprocessed” or “reused” after it has 
been reconverted is a very worthwhile fiber and we could make very fine 
fabrics that pricewise and qualitywise and stylewise fulfill a very 
definite need of the consumer. It is almost impossible for anyone to 
determine, after the fiber has been converted back to fiber, what it was 
originally. I don’t think that the Federal Trade Commission has an 
easy job in policing the industry, in this respect. 

Senator Pasrorre. Well, let’s assume you did take the label off a 
hundred-percent wool. How would that help you? 

Mr. Dewey. It would immediately take the terminology which is 
now rather bad in the mind of the consumer, away from fiber, it would 
allow us to use our own judgment and use whatever fibers we wanted 
to to make a particular cloth for a particular price. Now we are run- 
ning into very serious opposition, in the minds of the consumers, when 
it has a label of reused, and very little reused fiber is used today in 
garments. 

Senator Pastore. What would that do to the 5 percent imports from 
foreign countries. If they weren’t compelled to put a label on, you 
would have to rely on the price and quality and reputation of the 
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manufacturer, whom you would not know. You might know the 
reputation of the seller, but then it depends on where you would be 
buying the merchandise. Wouldn’t the consuming public be placed 
at a tremendous disadvantage that would injure you too, in time? 

Mr. Dewey. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Senator Pastore. I wish you would expound that further for us 
sometime, because I am afraid we are going to have a lot of trouble 
with your suggestion. That has been my experience and I hope my 
colleagues would make observations on that. I should think in this 
whole panorama of giving relief the one thing you will never get 
away with is a recommendation to remove the hundred percent wool 
label. I am just stating my opinion from the reaction and experience 
I have had with it. Because we had quite a hassle over that. You 
remember the cotton labeling. Some of us stood up and said “Wh 
_ the percentage of cotton and the percentage of other manmade 

bers?” And the big argument was this was to protect the consumer 
and everyone that got up said “Just as we are protecting the consumer 
by the Wool Labeling Act.” Everybody seemed to assume that—it 
didn’t even challenge any debate—that it was indeed a protection to 
the consumer. I am surprised to have you say it isn’t so. 

Mr. Dewey. No; I very strongly feel it is not so. Because we can 
make fabrics out of reused and reprocessed fibers that are better than 
fabrics which carry a hundred percent wool label, but we cannot sell 
them because of the label. 

Senator Corron. May I ask you this: Bearing in mind, you testified, 
or someone has, that one-third of the cost of a garment is the cost of 
labor. How much cheaper, percentagewise, can a garment be sold, in 
which reprocessed or reused wool is used, as against one that is a 
hundred percent virgin wool ? 

Mr. Dewey. That is a question that I can’t really answer, because 
there are many grades of hundred-percent virgin wool, which in price 
categories are down practically at the level of reprocessed and reused 
fibers. But reprocessed and reused fibers can be better than the lower 
grades of a hundred percent wool fibers. 

Senator Corron. But if you were permitted to use reprocessed wool 
without so signifying on the label, you would be in a better position to 
compete with imports because of reducing the price differential ? 

Mr. Dewey. It would reduce the price but I also maintain we can’t 
possibly police foreign imports that I know are made out of reprocessed 
and reused wool and there is no way of determining that. 

Senator Corron. I understand. i was trying to find out if this 
step were taken, how much it would benefit the industry, in their com- 
petition. That wasall. Allright. 

Mr. Dewey. At least, for one thing, I am sure it would do, it might 
increase the volume of business which we could do with the people in 
this country, because we could provide fabrics which to them would 
be attractive and not have an onerous label attached to them. 

Senator Pastore. Well, I follow that argument and I hope you will 
more or less expand on it with reference to what the consequences 
might be. If we removed the obligation from imported cloths in 
labeling the hundred-percent wool, what would that do to you? 
That is the thing that is bothering me. You make the argument here 
about Prato, that they even throw in the kitchen sink to make a piece 
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of cloth, and Caesar’s toga. Wouldn’t that put them at an advantage, 
if they didn’t have to label ? 

Mr. Dewey. I think they are already at an advantage. 

Senator Pasrore. Even with the label? 

Mr. Dewey. Because I don’t think they are labeling. 

Senator Pasrore. They are compelled to, under the law. 

Mr. Dewey. Not reprocessed and reused, because there is no way of 
determining it. 

Senator Pastore. Why do you have to label? 

Mr. Dewey. Because the law in this country and the inspectors. 

Senator Pastore. In other words you are saying we have a dif- 
ferent law for imports as we have against domestic production. 

Mr. Dewey. That I am not familiar with, but it is impossible to 
determine what Italy is making their fabrics out of. 

Senator Pastore. if that is the case, I instruct the staff to get into 
this. You are talking about requirements, not violations? 

Mr. Dewey. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. ioe you say the requirements of the domestic 
manufacturer are more rigid than the requirements being made 
with relation to labeling on imported fabrics ? 

Mr. Dewey. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. I think our staff ought to get into that. If that 
is so, I think you have a good point, if that is so. If you have any- 
thing further on that, I hope you will send it in to us. 

Senator Corton. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuumonp. Let me ask you this: As I understand, here in 
the United States you feel that the contents of the goods can be 
inspected more closely and therefore the law is enforced more rigidly, 
whereas goods that are manufactured overseas, it is impossible, unless 
the inspector is there and can oversee somewhat the production and 
manufacture of those goods, as to what goes on ? 

Mr. Dewey. That is correct. 

Senator THurmonp. And therefore you do feel that there is dis- 
crimination because here you know that the law is strictly enforced, 
whereas goods coming in, it may not be enforced. Is that your 
position ? 

Mr. Dewey. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. I think that is going to leave the record in a 
strange manner, but I am not going to pursue it any further. I don’t 
think it leads to a conclusion that is helpful. It is the responsibility 
of the Government to police the importations of these cloths. Now 
it is true that we can have a more intimate inspection and we can more 
personally prosecute a domestic manufacturer than we could a foreign 
importer, but on the other hand are we new suggesting we are going to 
remove this obligation on the part of ‘he foreign exporters to this 
country, no longer labeling, because we can alan it? Is that the 
pretion we are taking? I doubt that. I still want to compel them to 
abel and if they don’t label properly, it is the function and responsi- 
bility of the Federal Trade Conuntiaen to get into it and enforce the 
law. But I am not going to relieve foreign exporters from the obliga- 
tion of labeling just because we are not policing it. We ought to 
police it. 
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I think the record is a little confused with reference to the point 
you were making and several people have talked to us about it and I 
think we would like to clarify the record. I think the point as it 
stands is that while foreign s have to be labeled, just as domestic 
goods have to be, the fact of the matter is that even though it is re- 

uired that where you use reprocessed fibers that has to be labeled, 
there is no scientific way of proving that that law has been violated, 
unless you are detected in doing it. 

Mr. Dewey. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. And in that regard, if an unscrupulous foreign 
exporter to the United States, chose to use reprocessed fibers and 
did not put it on the cloth, the fact is that you could never prove he 
violated the law. 

Mr. Dewey. That is correct, 

Senator Pastore. And in that regard you are being placed at a 
disadvantage ? ; 

Mr. Dewey. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. I merely wanted to get that on the record be- 
cause I think we misunderstood you. 

The next witness is Mr. George Dorr, Jr., of Guild, N. H. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. DORR, JR., PRESIDENT, DORR WOOLEN 
CO., GUILD, N. H. 


Mr. Dorr. My name is George Dorr, Jr., president, Door Woolen 
Co., Guild, N. i. We employ approximately 285 people and we 
have been in business since 1918. t have no prepared statement to 
make. However, I would like to emphasize the problem which we 
face as an individual concern. 

The history of our concern is that from 1928 to 1951, approxi- 
mately, we were engaged in manufacturing fabrics for the automo- 
tive industry, at which time, 1951, the automotive industry went into 
supported vinyls and things of that nature, and we transformed our 

lant into apparel fabrics, which entailed a considerable investment. 

e have continued to invest in our plant, to bring it up-to-date and 
we feel we have a modern plant. The point I am making is this, 
that in the face of this increasing foreign import situation, which 
is a basic problem of the industry, which you are primarily interested 
in, it seems our conclusions to further invest in our plant, we would 
be hard put to decide to do that, if we can see no light ahead as far 
as our industry is concerned. 

We are in accord, as an individual plant, with the recommendations 
that a quota be established and maintained, that increases in tariff 
be maintained, in order to curtail the import of fabrics. 

We realize it is a difficult program to administer, legislatively, but 
unless a quota is maintained, it seems to us there will be increasing 
imports, which will again dry up any ambition we have to further 
invest in our plant and that inevitably means disaster as far as our 
particular situation is concerned. I think that about sums up our 
opinion. 

I would be glad to answer any other questions I am capable of 
answering, but most of what I would say otherwise would be repeti- 
tious to what has been said this morning. 
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Senator Pastore. Any questions? : 1 

Senator Corron. I appreciate Mr. Dorr’s consideration to us and 
the other witnesses in his brevity. I have no questions, ow Li 

Senator Tuurmonp. As I understand, under the present situation, 

ou have no incentive now to go into this business, or expand the 
usiness, because you are really losing money instead of making money. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Dorr. Well, let me put it this way: For anyone to have in- 
centive to continue in any industry, we must see some light ahead 
and the present situation is far different today than it was 3 years 
ago. If this import situation continues, we feel that it would be 
a stupid investment on our part to continue in this type of operation. 
I think that is a general attitude. 

Senator THurMonp. It would be an undue risk, or chance you would 
be taking, for the minimal profits you stand a chance to make, if any ? 

Mr. Dorr. That is correct, or to put it more strongly, if we were 
sure that the present attitude of the Government were to continue, 
from a financial point of view, it would be far more, make far more 
sense for us to take whatever investment we have in Guild, N. H., and 
transfer it to Italy or Japan. I might make this comment on the 
import of fabrics, that 3 or 4 years ago I was in Italy and went 
through many of the Italian mills and in 1 particular mill I saw a 
shipping room in which there were fabrics being shipped, 1 group 
being shipped to New York, 1 to Rome, and 1 group to England, and 
the group going to England were gray goods and I asked why they 
were shipping gray goods to England and the answer I got was they 
could get a better price by putting a label on them “Made in England” 
than they could shipping from Italy, and so that went to England. 

Senator Pastore. In other words we are inspiring Philadelphia 
lawyers all over the world ? 

Senator Corron. I think a point which you have made by inference, 
that ought to be clean cut in the record, is this: If we go back to Wash- 
ington and prevail on the State Department or administration to 
change their policy and give more protection to our textile industry, 
that isn’t going to solve your problem in making investments and 
continuing to keep your mill competitive, because it doesn’t guaran- 
tee you permanence. Maybe it is simply that a policy of the admin- 
istration could be changed, could revert any time. What you want, 
if possible, is written into the law some reforms that will guarantee 
you some permanency in the future to justify your continued invest- 
ment. Right? 

Mr. Dorr. That is right. 

Senator Pastrorr. Now can Pastore take a crack at it? Everybody 
has been trying to tell you what you mean. 

What you mean is this, actually: You are afraid to expand for 
fear you may be wiped out later on? 

Mr. Dorr. That is right. 

Senator Corron. That is the same thing, only better said. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. G. Douglas Hewitt, North Adams, Mass. 

(No response. ) 

Senator Pasrorr. Mr. Holt. After Mr. Holt, I think we will take 
a recess for about 5 minutes to give the reporter an opportunity to 
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rest and then we will resume again and go until 1 o’clock and then we 
will recess for 1 hour and be back at 2 o’clock. We will keep on going 
until we hear all the witnesses and if it goes late, we will recess for 
dinner and come back tonight. But I hope those who have state- 
ments to read, will read with greater rapidity. 

Our next witness is Mr. Carroll F. Holt. 


STATEMENT OF CARROLL F. HOLT, FITCHBURG YARN CO., 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Mr. Horr. My name is Carroll F. Holt, treasurer of Fitchburg Yarn 
Co. and its associated companies, Watatic Spinning Mills, Inc., and 
Wachusett Spinning Mills, Inc., all located in Fitchburg, Mass. 

I am not going to take up the time of the committee in talking about 
the broad aspects of the problems of the textile industry, but I do want 
to give you a specific and concrete example of the adverse effect of 
some of our Government’s trade policies. 

Fitchburg, Mass., has a population of about 43,000 people. Fifty 
years ago there were eight textile mills in the city. Today there are 
only two textile manufacturing enterprises: the Fitchburg Yarn Co. 

oup and the Fitchburg Woolen Mills. The latter, which is not af- 

liated with the others, employs about 120 people. Fitchburg Yarn 
Co. and its two associates, when row Sm capacity, have employed 
as many as 1,000 people, and obviously the group is a factor of some 
considerable importance to the economy of the city. 

The Fitchburg Yarn Mills are the only sales yarn-spinning mills of 
any consequence remaining in New England. Of course, there are 
many other textile mills still in the area, but we are about the only 
ones left who merely spin, wind, and package yarn. We do no dyeing, 
finishing, or fabricating. We are often referred to as the last of the 
Mohicans. 

It has frequently been alleged, and sometimes with justification, that 
the troubles of textile mills have stemmed from their failure to keep 
up todate. That certainly cannot be said of the Fitchburg Yarn Mills. 
Only with a constant program of modernization and research have we 
been able to survive in New England and continue the spinning of 
cotton, wool, and all of the manmade fibers. 

If I could take a moment as an aside, I would like to say we were 
very early in this matter of research, in recognizing there would be 
development in other fibers than the natural ones which were princi- 
pally in use up to a few years ago. In July of 1926, the first spinning 
of spun rayon in the world took place in our Fitchburg mills as a result 
of a development process by a man who is today the director and in 
active charge of our production activities. 

But we do have troubles. In our 3 mills we have 100,200 spindles. 
At the present time 34,200 of those spindles are idle. Instead of 1,000 
we had only 540 people working last week. The main cause of this 
depressed condition is the loss of fine cotton-yarn business; not of busi- 
ness lost to domestic competition, not because of lack of demand, but 
the loss of business to foreign countries. 

Ten years ago, in 1948, we sold over $2 million of fine cotton yarn, 
counts of 80 to 110, which went into a fabric for making sueded cotton 
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gloves, principally for women. Such gloves are still in great demand 
in the United States but the fabric and to a large extent, the gloves 
themselves are imported from other countries which enjoy tremendous 
advantages in the costs of raw cotton and labor. 

From $2 million in 1948, our sales of glove yarn have shrunk to 
$160,000, thus far in 1958. Over the last 10 years all but one of our 
glove yarn customers have gone out of business entirely or have given 
up the hopeless attempt to compete with the foreign-made fabric. 

Most of the imported fabric and gloves come from Germany where 
average textile wages and fringes are 27.5 percent of ours, or from 
Italy where labor costs average only about 25 percent of what we pay 
here. Furthermore, both of those countries can obtain cotton suitable 
for this fabric at much lower prices than we can buy it for. 

Is it any wonder that, through no fault of our own, we have virtually 
lost this market? If we still had this business in anywhere near the 
volume of 10 years ago we would have no idle spindles and our employ- 
ment would be up by better than 50 percent. 

I am sure that the committee will recognize the situation which I 
have just outlined, as a graphic example of the effect of our foreign- 
trade policies. You may say that it is only a small sample of what 
is happening to the American textile industry, but it is a mighty 
important matter to the Fitchburg Yarn Co. and to the city of 
Fitchburg. Multiplied again and again it is a mighty important 
matter to the United States of America. 

If the committee would care to have them for their files, I have 
some samples of the product. This was a glove, an evening glove, 
made from a yarn spun in our mill. This is another instance of 
one for more common use [handing]. Also if the committee would 
care to have it for their files, I have here a copy of our 50th anniversary 
brochure, which we celebrated 2 years ago, which I think will con- 
vince you we do have an enterprise, although a very small element in 
the textile industry, one which is well worth preserving. 

Senator Pasrore. We will incorporate them by reference. Any 
questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Pastore. We will recess for 5 minutes now. 

(There was a short recess. ) 

Senator Pastore. The hearing will please come to order again. 

There is a Mr. James J. Gaffney, Jr., manager of the industrial 
relations, Southville Combing Co., who I understand wants to send in 
a statement for the record. We will leave the record open for that 
Pee 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


SOUTHWELL CoMBING Co., 
North Chelmsford, Mass., September 25, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR: It was my pleasure to attend the textile hearing conducted by 
your committee in Concord, N. H., on September 24, 1958. Because my circum- 
stances were such that I could not remain long enough to be heard, it was re- 
quested by me that I be registered with the committee as present, with permis- 
sion to file a statement for the record. 
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Since I was assured that this procedure would be satisfactory to the committee, 
I am submitting a letter written to the Secretary of Commerce, in January of this 
year, expressing the views of this company in the matter of foreign imports: 


JANUARY 27, 1958. 
Hon, SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srnciarr: It is my earnest hope that the Trade Policy Committee, of 
which you are chairman, will recognize the desperate condition of our domestic 
wool textile industry and will implement this recognition with measures that will 
permit a reasonable chance of survival. 

I think that our mutual friend, Senator Saltonstall, speaking on this situation 
last June, correctly appraised the problem in this statement : 

“But these observations do not reach nor adequately refute the facts intro- 
duced by industry representatives tending to show that imports up to now have 
proven to be an important disruptive element on top of the problems of supply 
and demand with which the industry has been and is currently facing * * * Un- 
til such time as the industry has regained a state of health compatible with 
requirements reasonably to be anticipated for national defense, foreign inter- 
ference with that recovery process would be best kept to a minimum consonant 
with our international policy.” 

We do not contend, any more than Senator Saltonstall did, that imports are 
the sole cause of the industry’s trouble, but is a major disruptive factor. And 
certainly an increase in woven wool cloth in the 10 years subsequent to 1946 
of 735 percent to 34,800,000 yards must account for a substantial amount of plant 
and job liquidation and depressed business conditions in the American industry. 
Only 2 years ago in excess of 1,200 people depended on this organization for their 
weekly wage; now, the week is rare indeed when we pay over 500 employees. 

I do urgently hope that your committee will give the problems of our industry 
their most serious attention. 

My every personal good wish. 


Sincerely, 
SOUTHWELL CoMBING Co., 


JAMES J. GAFFNEY, Jr., 
Manager of Industrial Relations. 


Our company’s views, aS expressed in the foregoing letter, are precisely the 


same today ; we would appreciate whatever consideration might be given to them 


by the committee. 
May I add my personal compliments on the expeditious and courteous manner 


in which you conducted this hearing. 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES J. GAFFNEY, Jr., 


Manager of Industrial Relations. 
Senator Pastore. Our next witness is Mr. Guild. Mr. Lawrence W. 
Guild, president, Guild Mills Corp., Laconia, N. H. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE W. GUILD, PRESIDENT OF GUILD MILLS 
CORP., LACONIA, N. H. 


Mr. Guitp. My name is Lawrence W. Guild, president of the Guild 
Mills Corp., Laconia, N. H. 

I have been and was in the manufacture of worsted fabrics. Iam no 
longer in the actual manufacture. My looms—I have sold most of my 
equipment. I still have some looms sitting idle, resting, and I have no 
tendency to put them into operation, under the present conditions. I 
just couldn’t do it. Mr. Johnston here from Stevens made the state- 
ment that they cannot meet the competition of the Japanese, and I 
can't. Itis utterly impossible. I run my operation beginning to end, 
I know costs. I know how to figure them and I know I cannot figure 
against Japanese competition. Some time ago there came to my atten- 
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tion this booklet, The Textile Industry in Japan. I don’t know if 
any of you gentlemen have ever read or seen it. It was compiled in 
Canada by the Canadian textile industry. It is extremely enlighten- 


ing. 
enon Cotton knows considerable about this sort of thing. I do 
believe that your committee should read this. 

Senator Pastore. May we have it? 

Mr. Gump. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. We will keep it in our files and refer to it by 
reference. 

(The booklet referred to may be found in the committee files. ) 

Mr. Guitp. It goes very much in detail into the whole Japanese 
situation. I think it is rather important to review in a sense why this 
has occurred. At least in my comprehension of it, the reciprocal trade 
agreements, I believe, were set up in 1934. Many people say why, at 
this particular time, after many years have gone by, are we concerned 
with—why are you bringing up the reciprocal trade agreements? The 
reason for that is that after the war we apparently went into various 
countries, where we had destroyed their buildings and machinery, or 
for economic reasons, economic aid, we build new buildings. Those 
buildings—and put new machinery in these buildings, and particularly 
in the textile industry. So we find in countries such as Japan, West 
Germany, Italy, equipment that is equal if not superior to what we 
have in this country. I think the facts are that Japan, prior to the 
war, had a lot of equipment that was antiquated. They were hand 
operators, they did most of their work by hand. 

Aiter the war they had the most modern textile equipment. The 
Japanese are not dumb, they are smart, intelligent people. This 
article here will illustrate the very fact that they are very capable, 
just as much as we are, technologically. Therefore, after the war, 
they were able to produce fine fabrics with this equipment. 

So about 1950 we begin to feel the definite effect of this available 
merchandise from these foreign countries, particularly from Japan. 
In that period, from 1950-on, the worsted industry particularly began 
to be starved out of business. Nothing has been done to offset that 
situation. In fact, it has gone quite the other way. 

Senator Pastore. Let’s get more personal with you. You say you 
have a certain amount of looms not being used. Why ? 

Mr. Guixp. For the simple reason I cannot make the fabric to sell on 
the market at the price that the Japanese are selling the goods. 

Senator Pastore. In other ea you are saying to this committee 
that your plight is a result of these importations ? 

Mr. Guip. That is true, distinctly true. 

Senator Pastore. That is putting it right on the line. 

Mr. Guu. I don’t believe anybody can make a fabric out of 2/50s or 
2/60s worsted yarns today in this country to compete with Japan. I 
don’t believe any single industry, no matter how efficient they may be, 
can compete. 

Therefore, the natural result is that you are going to lose the indus- 
try. The worsted industry as it stands today is a thing of the past and 
you might as well face it and anybody that is going to invest money 
into spinning equipment, or weaving equipment for the worsted indus- 
try is wasting his time and money. 
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Senator Pastore. Unless it is stopped ? 

Mr. Guip. Yes, sir. That is a positive fact. Mr. Johnston here 
certainly knows, of J. B. Stevens, they know and any other worsted 
man, trying to run worsted spindles, any operator, is having a terrible 
time to compete. You can buy worsted yarn from Japan any time 
anywhere for considerably less money than you can buy domestic yarn. 

So what is going to be the result? Just as sure as can be you are 
going to be out of business. 

Senator Pasrore. How do you answer the argument that has been 
made that it is only 3 percent of the overall demand ¢ 

Mr. Guu. That is the surprising thing about it in this. If you go 
down the street, if there were 2 or 3 retailers on the street here and one 
fellow is selling for 50 cents or 75 cents cheaper, what is going to 
happen to the other retailers, though he may at first sell only 3 percent. 
He affects the market, the entire market. 

That brings up the question of this Geneva reservation business. 
Cutting our tariff up to 45 percent, at a specific period in the year, 
what we do, the result of that is that we are starving the industry in 
the sense that the people buy their merchandise up to July, for 
instance, this year, the cutoff came. The clothing industry has bought 
their fabrics or a great portion of them. Now you expect they are 
going to raise the price after July. They are not going to do that. 
They are going to stop buying. They are not going—they have 
starved themselves out gradually of that particular item. That is one 
of the complaints. The clothing industry is complaining because they 
have a two-price situation during a year. I think it was brought up 
here a. few minutes ago that the idea is that we should have a tariff 
that runs through the whole year, a 45 percent. That is where it 
should be. It should stay there. Anybody in the textile industry 
ought to know that. But we unfortunately have a State Department 
that is running our tariff situation today. The Congressmen here, our 
Senators, have very little to say in reference to what our tariffs are 
going to be. 

Senator Bridges—he isn’t here now—brought that very fact out to 
me some time ago, the absolute lack of control on the part of Con- 
gress. Congress is the man I talk to. I am only a little fellow. I 
am not running a $10 million business. I am a little fellow; I can’t 
go down and talk to the State Department. How far would I get? 
How far would I get with GATT ? 

Senator Cotton will talk with me; he is interested, vitally so. He 
even goes to Japan to find out about this situation because he is inter- 
ested in the man that makes up this country. 

Senator Pastore. As a little fellow, you can’t afford to indulge in 
an action of peril point and escape clause ? 

Mr. Guin. No, and I can’t wait months and months. I will be 
dead before that thing occurs. It is ridiculous. That peril-point 
business is a waste of time and I can’t understand why you put it into 
the regulation. What is the use of it? The corduroy people and the 
rest of them know how desperate they were; they just give up. Mr. 
Stanton will tell you that. Absolutely ridiculous. Where does the 
jurisdiction of tariffs belong? Do they belong in the State Depart- 
ment, who are only interested in foreign affairs? Or does it belong 
to the Congress of the United States, who are interested in me and 
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the domestic affairs of this country? That is the problem. Where 
is jurisdiction ying! But nobody wants to face it. You wouldn’t 
even pass GATT. You kick it out; you don’t want to talk about it. 
You turn your back on it, because you don’t want to have anything 
to do with it, because you know it is not right and yet Congress con- 
tinues to let that thing become a part of our economy. 

Senator Pastore. What would you say if the President of the United 
States told you unless you gave him this power, the free world would 
fall apart? 

Mr. Gutxp. I don’t believe it. 

Senator Pastore. Well, I mean that that is what we are up against 
too. 

Mr. Gump. It hasn’t fallen apart before. 

Senator Pasrore. I want the record to show clearly that with the 
highest sense of sincerity we have received this presentation from you 
and I think it is one of the best ones yet. But we do have problems. 

Senator Corron. I would like the record to show clearly I am 
delighted—Larry has been giving me difficulty now for 5 years and I 
am delighted to bring you fellows up so you can get some of it too. 

Senator Pasrors. I am one of those who still maintain—and I say 
this as sincerely as I can say it—the machinery is in the law to stop this, 
if we will only assume the responsibility and the consciousness of 
exactly what this problem is. Just as this gentleman pointed out, 
the Tariff Commission will make a ruling—predicated upon the evi- 
dence they have heard, just as we are hearing it—and some outsider, 
who never heard of the problem, comes in and says unless you do this— 
from the State Department now—such and such a country is going to 
go over to communism and that is how this happens. 

Mr. Guirp. It is plain blackmail, isn’t it? 

Senator Pastore. Somewhere along the line someone has to look 
at this realistically, and I hope, if one thing comes out of these hear- 
ings, we will awaken the sensitivities and sensibilities of the State 
Department and executive department—I am not trying to be imper- 
tinent now—to the real problem involved. We haven’t had 1 member 
of management, 1 member of labor yet, who hasn’t come in here and 
said the same thing. There seems to be a unanimity here as to the 
problem involved, and I haven’t yet met anyone that has come here 
and applauded the whole procedure of this GATT and whatever you 
have, as to the way they have been conducting themselves to bring 
about the protection of American industry. 

Mr. Guitp. You are perfectly right, sir. 

Senator Pastore. I mean it has been uniform, if that is a comfort 
to you. Any questions? 

Senator THurmonp. I want to congratulate you on your brutally 
frank statement, and I think the policies that have been followed by 
our country are asinine. I want to say further—I may go a little 
further than some of these other members—although there is a respon- 
sibility on the President and the State Department to protect our 
own people, and not to destroy industries that will be vitally needed 
in case of an emergency, yet, if they fail to act, then I think it is the 
duty of the Congress to act and, as far as I am concerned, that is 
the position I am going to take. I am not going to follow what the 
President says or some representative of the State Department or 
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anybody else, but follow my own convictions. I heartily agree with 
ou. 
. Senator Pastore. Well, I think every man in the Senate is going 
to do that. We must admit that President Eisenhower has the respon- 
sibility at the moment, because his job requires his keeping this country 
together and keeping the free world together. I don’t think we ought. 
to consider that lightly. It isn’t a question of fighting convictions, but 
understanding the overall problem. I think all of us are dedicated 
to it. 

Mr. Guiip. How are you ever going to get at this thing unless Con- 
gress has some control? This thing keeps on going. We have this 
past law that just went into effect. What did you do for us? Nota 
thing. And who was responsible for it? You were; the men voting 
for that. 

Senator Pasrore. We have a responsibility. 

Mr. Guttp. You are voting for it; not us. We look to you people 
for results. We can’t look to the State Department for results. And 
we get frustrated on this thing. Who is going to go ahead under this 
present condition and invest money in this business? You can’t get 
a banker down on State Street in Boston to invest any money in the 
textile business. Why? The textile business—we are still wearing 
clothing—you sometimes feel you better run and look and see if people 
stopped wearing clothing. Clothing and housing and food are the 
three essentials. And that is why, as you sabe some time ago, it 
becomes a part of every- country’s economy to establish textiles. They 
have to have clothing; so why doesn’t it become a very necessary part 
of our economy, to take care of this situation? 

The textile situation, as well as food, agriculture. We do a lot 
about agriculture; so, it becomes important, it seems to me, that the 
enetors and Representatives of the people do something about these 
things. 

Senator Pasrorr. I want to thank you for coming here, and I like 
particularly the way that you presented it. Thank you. 

Mr. H. L. Gosselin, of Lewiston, Maine. 





STATEMENT OF H. L. GOSSELIN, PUBLIC-RELATIONS DIRECTOR OF 
BATES MANUFACTURING CO., LEWISTON, MAINE 


Mr. Gossexin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is H. L. Gosselin; I am director of public relations for the 
Bates Manufacturing Co., which has plants in the State of Maine. 

Before going on with my text, I would like to comment, in passing, 
briefly on what Mr. Guild just said and what you, Senator Pastore, 
said about the American public becoming greatly alarmed at this 
foreign-aid program. I would like to read you an editorial, a part of 
an editorial, which appeared in a Maine newspaper which had been 
a very ardent supporter of the Eisenhower administration. 

This editorial appeared in 1957, and is entitled “What’s Become of 
Our Champion ?” 

As much as we admire him, we get the impression President Eisenhower is 
playing his foreign-aid fiddle while Rome burns. Foreign aid was sold to the 
American public with doubletalk of such high caliber that it was palatable. 


We recognized the need for keeping depressed nations out of the Soviet sphere 
of influence by various financial and technological programs to raise their living 
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standards. As a byproduct, we were to enjoy more trade with them from their 
stimulated economy. It all made sense. 

But we were assured that areas and industries here in America that suffered 
from this program would be given prompt and effective relief. A child could 
see the folly of throwing big segments of our economy into a depression in an 
effort to stimulate the backward nations of the world. 

What has been done to keep this promise? 

What could be more distressing than seeing the final, valiant holdouts against 
the retreat of New England’s textile industry sacrificed to an oriental ideologi- 
cal experiment? Who won the war; the boys from the mill cities of New Eng- 
land or the honorable suicide squads from the rice paddies? 

While sleek new industries rise abroad, they’re falling here with deadly regu- 
larity—Sanford, Brunswick, Skowhegan, Waterville, Madison, Lewiston, Saco— 
with Augusta’s biggest mill described this week as shaky. 

Where is the administration, champion of business and free enterprise, that 
we installed with such high hopes? Can it be that our desperate plight is too 
trivial for congressional and Presidential concern? Are we expendable in the 
grand scheme? 

If so, let’s find out where we stand, and talk about it. Let it echo through our 
empty factories. Let’s make up our minds if we have had almost enough, 
enough, or more than enough. 

Let’s find voices that mean what they say when they declare the Nation’s 
proud heritage should be preserved. Time is running out here in New England 
for those we thought were our champions. 


This is what the American public, in my opinion, and particularly 
the thousands of people who live in textile communities, believe is 
happening today. I thought it was very appropriate, in view of Mr. 
Guild’s testimony and your statement, to read that into the record. 

Senator Pastore. We are very grateful to you for reading it into 
the record. 

Mr. GossgLin. First, I would like to express our appreciation for 
the fact you have taken the time to come into New England in your 
study of the problems which have cost the jobs of 140,000 New England 
textile workers since 1950. The 130,000 textile jobs remaining in 
New England, as well as many of those in the other textile manufac- 
turing areas of our country, can be saved if American cotton mills 
can recapture some of the export markets which have been taken 
away from them in the past decade. If our Government continues 
its policies of encouraging foreign countries to take our markets, 
however, and if it does not permit the American textile worker to ex- 
port some of the products he weaves, it is evident that the liquidation of 
textile jobs in the North and in the South will continue, and that 
human suffering in so many already hard-hit textile communities will 
grow even worse. 

It is our opinion, as it is the opinion of others who have already 
appeared before you, that the major problem facing the textile in- 
dustry is the loss of exports. The problem, as you know, has been 
discussed many times in the Congress. Last year, the Senate passed 
a bill, S. 314, filed by the Honorable Margaret Chase Smith, United 
States Senator from Maine, which would have given American mills 
back some of their lost export markets, but, unfortunately, this bill 
died in the House. 

In the closing hours of the last Congress, the Congress amended 
Public Law 480 making cotton textile products available for sale 
abroad under this act, another step designed to help the industry 
recapture some of its lost markets abroad. This was a step in the 
right direction and, before I go any further, I would like to recom- 
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mend to this committee that you contact the proper agency of the 
Federal Government without delay to expedite action on this amend- 
ment. 

Senator Pastors. I quite agree with you on that, because if I re- 
member that amendment correctly, it didn’t make any specific re- 
quirement as to amount, and unless we have an administrative 
statement as to attitude and objective, I am afraid that the whole 
effect of that amendment will be lost. 

Mr. Gossetin. You are correct, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. I would hope Dr. Miernyk will make a note 
of this, because I think we ought to call in someone from the Agri- 
culture Department, under Public Law 480, to find out from them 
what their intentions are in carrying out the purpose of this amend- 
ment. I thank you for emphasizing it at this point. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, I think the people here ought 
to know this is our hope, after we finish these field hearings and get 
back to Washington, to have the gentlemen from the State Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
and the administration, come in before our committee and answer 
some of these questions to us in hearings. 

Mr. Gossgx1n. I think that would be fine. 

Senator Pastore. At the beginning of these hearings, we notified 
the State Department and Commerce Department and they have as- 
signed liaison men to us who are sitting with us as spectators and 
observers, to make notes of the important points. 

Mr. Gossetrn. In amending Public Law 480, as it did, the intent 
of the Congress was made plain that some of our surplus textile prod- 
ucts should be disposed of in overseas markets, and I hope that Ameri- 
can workers will not have to wait too long before some of their prod- 
ucts are exported under this act. 

I am speaking here today as a representative of Maine’s largest 
employer of labor—the Bates Manufacturing Co. Bates operates 
3 large mills in the State of Maine and provides employment for 
more than 4,000 men and women, many of whom have been with the 
company for 25 years or more. Tonight we are presenting gold 
watches to 3 of our employees who have each worked for 50 consecu- 
tive years and to 79 others who join the 25-year club. Our products 
include the manufacture of Bates bedspreads, sheets and pillowcases, 
combed gray goods for the apparel industry, high-quality fashion 
fabrics, and industrial flannels of all types. We are the largest tax- 
_ in the city of Lewiston, Maine, which has a population of 41,000. 

e pay about 13 percent of all the real-estate and personal-property 
taxes that the community derives each year, provide 23 percent of the 
city’s manufacturing employment, and a payroll of more than $8 mil- 
lion per year. In the capital city of Augusta we are the largest em- 
ployer of labor and have a normal employment of 1,300 and a payroll 
of approximately $4 million. 

In 1957 we were forced to close 3 plants, 2 of them in Maine and 1 
in Virginia. Our York mill at Saco, Maine, had been operating since 
1824 and provided jobs for 1,400 men and women. This mill had been 
a large producer of ginghams, but when the Japanese started concen- 
trating on this type of cloth they knocked us out of the gingham busi- 
ness. In Maine we also closed a rayon plant which chalked up losses 
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of $2,300,000 in 5 years. In Lynchburg, Va., we provided 1,000 jobs 
in a printcloth mill, but it became completely impossible to compete 
with Japan, and we also had to close that plant. 

Senator Pastore. Are you saying categorically to this committee 
today that all this closing down was as a result of imports? 

Mr. Gosserin. I am not saying that about the rayon plants, but 
about the mill at Lynchburg, Va., and I am saying it categorically as 
well about the mill we operated at Saco, Maine. 

Senator Pastore. They had to close down because you couldn’t meet 
the Japanese competition ¢ 

Mr. Gossetin. We could not compete; it was impossible. 

Senator Pastore. You can’t give us a more living example than that. 

Mr. Gossetin. As you probably read about the economic tragedy 
in the Biddeford-Saco area after we closed our York mill, you may 
be interested in knowing that, after a year’s effort by the State of 
Maine, the community, and Bates, we hope to announce shortly that a 
new industry will locate in that mill. Instead of 1,400 jobs, however, 
the new industry will employ 1,000 fewer, or probably 1,100 people, 
and it will pay to the community in taxes alone some $60,000 a year 
less than the York mill was paying. I cite this, not to minimize the 
importance of industrial development, because it is all important for 
any community, but to show that it is essential for those textile mills 
which are continuing in business to be saved from destruction by unfair 
foreign competition they are facing today. 

I’m sure that you are well acquainted from what you have heard 
and said on the Senate floor and from the testimony which has been 
presented to you with the reasons why the cotton mills of America are 
in such a precarious position today and why New England and south- 
ern areas are so dotted with the wrecks of closed textile plants; there- 
fore, I shall not elaborate on them. 

I would like to cite at this point a statement made by Mr. James 
Healy, professor of economics at Harvard Business School, last year. 
In referring to the textile industry, he said, and I quote: 

There can be no doubt that governmental policy has been injurious to the 
industry. The cotton pricing and sales policy favors the foreign producer and 
the absence of realistic quotas enables said producer to exploit this advantage to 
the detriment of the American producer. Obviously, cost advantages over and 
above that available through the raw cotton price heighten the favored position 
of the overseas producer. It would seem desirable and imperative for legisla- 
tors and Government administrators to review the impact of such policies on the 
American textile industry. 

Although we are dealing with a staple, it is entirely possible that pursuit of 
these policies could seriously undermine a basic production segment of our 
economy. If this is a conscious, deliberate intent, so be it. But at least it should 
be conscious and deliberate and not be the product of an unthinking policy. More- 
over, the need for governmental review is national in origin. This is not a 
problem of the New England mills alone. In the long run it is equally as 
important for the southern mills. If they impede efforts in the short run, 
parochial hope of killing off the northern mills, their gain will be shortlived. 

The company cannot be blamed if mill closings are dictated. And neither the 
union nor the employees deserve any blame for the specter of plant closings which 
hangs over the Maine communities whose economic health and industrial life is 
so dependent upon the textile industry and the subject company. 

Suffice it to say that, while we have been busy rebuilding and subsi- 
dizing the textile industry of foreign countries and while we have 
been making it easier and easier through tariff cutting for these for- 
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eign mills to take our business, your American textile industry has lost 
two-thirds or a billion yards of export business since 1947 and now 
finds the remaining one-third in danger. Putting it another way, the 
export business which has been lost by American mills since 1947 is 
the equivalent of about 28 years of full production for a single plant 
employing about 1,200 people or it is the equivalent of 4 years of full 
production for 7 plants employing the same number. 

And while American mills were seeing this business—10 percent of 
the entire domestic production—vanish, they were also seeing their 
own markets in the United States glutted with foreign fabrics made 
with cotton bought from America at fire-sale prices and at a wage level 
estimated to be about 10 times lower than the wage paid the American 
textile worker. This influx in foreign imports has taken away, it is 
estimated, an additional 3 percent of the business formerly enjoyed by 
American mills. This 3 percent may sound small but when you add it 
to the 10 percent lost in export markets and the fact that in some lines 
of goods such as velveteens, foreign imports have taken the great bulk 
of the domestic business, you have a serious situation. In our case, 
when we were forced by Japanese competition to take our looms off 
gingham at the York mill, we had to convert these looms to other 
fabrics which were already in oversupply. And, like a sword hanging 
over our heads, we never knew in what line the Japanese were going 
to hit next. 

You have heard a great deal about the various pricing policies and 
so forth which have caused this loss of business for American mills, 
which have, as Senator Payne so forcefully said on the floor of the 
Senate this year, forced the closing of no less than 717 mills, and 
which have caused the loss of so many thousands of jobs that I shall 
not elaborate further on these. But isn’t it incredible, for example, 
that Canada, which is only 125 miles from the location of our plants 
in Maine, can buy on today’s market, because of our cotton policies, 
cotton at prices 834 cents - pound cheaper than what we have to 
pay for the same quality of cotton? These disastrous policies, Sena- 
tors, give and are continuing to give cause for great concern. They 
mean that textile mills must exist on a day-to-day basis. They mean 
that employees are constantly worried about the security of their jobs. 
They mean that northern textile managements are unable to provide 
better wages for their employees. They mean that it is impossible for 
textile managements to do as much long-range planning as they would 
like to. They mean that many mills are unable to spend as much 
money as they would like, and as they probably should, for modern- 
ization purposes, and, in our case, we have spent, in 11 years, more 
than $17 million for this purpose in Maine, and a part of that money, a 
good part, went into the York mill, which we were forced to close. 

The Bates management has complained long and loud about the 
Government’s actions. Mr. Lester Martin, president of our company, 
appeared before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
in 1956 and warned that, unless remedial action was taken, there would 
be continuous liquidations in the industry. No relief was provided 
and, since his testimony of 1956, New England alone has lost 30,000 
more textile jobs. 

We have constantly and consistently written to high people in the 
administration and to almost all the members of the President’s official 
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family, but always our pleas seem to have fallen upon deaf ears. One 
labor leader from the State of Maine even received a letter from a 
high Government official telling him that, if textile workers weren’t 
satisfied, they could look to some other industry for a job. 

Senator Pasrorr. Can you document that? 

Mr. Gossetin. I believe, Senator Pastore. 

Senator Pastors. That isa very serious thing. 

Mr. Gossex1n. I believe a labor leader will testify here today. He 
received a letter; it was made public in the newspaper and there was 
quite a bit of editorial comment about it. Asa matter of fact, one edi- 
torial about the letter—I saw the letter—and the editorials stated it 
was sent to Maine by Mr. Stuart Rothman, Solicitor of Labor, and 
I sent those editorials to every Member of the Congress. 

Senator Corron. You mean Solicitor of the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Gossexin. Yes. It was in answer to a letter sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Senator Pastore. We would be interested to hear about it further. 

Mr. Gossexin. The letter was a matter of record and was intro- 
duced before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry last 

ear. 

; Senator Pastore. I don’t know of anything more un-American that 
anybody could say. 

fr. Gossetin. A very high official of the United States Government, 
in testifying before a congressional Committee on Appropriations, 
said that American people who were injured by foreign competition 
should “have the spirit of adventure, to do what their forefathers did, 
pick up their bags and go elsewhere,” and that is a matter of record, 
which T read in a transcript of a hearing sent to me from Washington. 

When Mr. Martin appeared before the Senate committee in 1956, 
he testified for a bill presented by Senator Smith. The bill, which 
was known at the last session as S. 314, would have directed the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to provide 750,000 bales of surplus cotton annually 
for a period of 5 years to American textile mills at prices determined 
by the Secretary, and to enable the cotton textile industry to recapture 
the level of exports it had from 1947 through 1952. Passage of this 
legislation would have electrified the industry. It would have re- 
stored a sense of security in the minds of the people who have devoted 
their lives to working in textile mills. It would have restored the 
confidence of investors. It would have been of tremendous assistance 
to the manufacturers of textile machinery, because I am sure that, 
with this type of legislation, this type of confidence in the industry, 
mills would have committed millions of dollars into capital improve- 
ments. It would have meant that, instead of liquidating jobs and 
spindles, goods woven by American labor would have been marketed 
in areas wanting high-styled American cotton goods at competitive 

rices. Unfortunately, the bill did not pass in 1956. Again, in 1957, 

enator Smith introduced in the Senate this all-important legislation, 
S. 314, and we testified again before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. The Senate committee raised the first hopes 
that the textile industry had experienced in a long time when it 
reported favorably on the bill. The entire industry looked up hope- 
fully when the bill was finally passed by the Senate during the sum- 
mer of 1957. The House, however, failed to take action on S. 314. 
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Senator Smith also introduced another measure at the last session, 
which we think would solve the problem. This legislation was known 
as S. 3196, and would have meant this: That, of the cotton exported 
from this country each year through Public Law 480 and other pro- 
ams, 25 percent be in the form of manufactured cloth woven by 
merican labor. If this legislation were enacted into law, the major 
provons which the industry is confronting would be overcome and 
iquidations would come to a halt. If we are to export our raw 
cotton at fire-sale prices as we do, what’s wrong with exporting cotton 
products made by American labor ? 

In closing, I would like to state that, some months ago, the Council 
for Improved United States-Japanese Trade Relations complained 
to a Member of the United States Senate because that Member was 
working too hard for the American textile industry. In rebuttal to 
that, it was stated that, because of Japanese imports in the United 
States of over 1 million dozen flannel shirts, the Windsor Print Works 
at North Adams, Mass., employing 600 people, was forced to close after 
operating 100 years and after spending millions of dollars on mod- 
ernization. The Luther Manufacturing Co., of Fall River, Mass., 
closed its doors because of the importation of Japanese combed goods, 
It had been in business 60 years. The Shelby cotton mill of Shelby, 
N. C., closed in 1955 because it, too, could not compete in foreign 
markets with the Japanese on cotton textiles. The Kings Mountain 
mill in North Carolina, owned by Loom-Tex Corp., making print 
cloths for foreign markets, also was forced to close in 1956 because of 
heavy losses, as it could not meet Japanese competition. I have men- 
tioned the York mill and the Lynchburg mill of Bates. And then 
mane Merrimack, Wamsutta, and a host of others. The list is long, 
indeed. 

I hope that the Congress, as a result of your study, will take quick 
action to prevent the list from growing. The hour is already late 
and, as has been testified before you previously, the damage which 
has been caused will be with us a long time. I would suggest, once 
again, that your committee do all it can to expedite action on the 
amendment to Public Law 480 so that some textile products will be 
sold abroad as it was the intent of the Congress of the United States 
todo. I hope, also, that you will recommend, and that Con will 
enact, legislation which will give us back our export markets. If 
such legislation is passed, it will be an outstanding service, not only 
to textile workers Dut to the country as a whole, for the textile in- 
dustry is a basic production segment of our economy, and it must be 
a healthy segment. 

Senator Pasrore. Thank you for a very fine statement. 

Senator Corron. I want to thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Epetman. I want to offer a little testimony apropos of the 
statement just filed by Mr. Gosselin. 

My name is John W. Edelman, Washington representative of the 
Textile Workers Union of America. About 3 years ago, possibly 4, 
Mr. Chairman, the State Department came to the Textile Workers 
Union in Washington, and asked us to identify for them a typical 
middle-sized cotton mill in the South with a long record of success- 
ful collective bargaining. The purpose was to make a brief study of 
this situation and to illustrate it rather profusely with photographs. 
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This study was then to be sent to Asia, and to be translated into many 
of the Asian languages, and to be used as a case study in helping 
these trade-union movements in southeast Asia get a better realiza- 
tion of the purpose of the institution of trade unionism, and a success- 
ful and laudable effort in collective bargaining. 

The Consolidated Textile Mills, which Mr, Gosselin just referred 
to, in Lynchburg, Va., was perhaps the most outstanding example of 
this particular type. We made the study; it turned out to be an ad- 
mirable job. I am told by the State Department people, actually the 
United States Information Agency did the work, on behalf of the 
State Department, that this was perhaps the most effective single 
piece of informational material angled to this problem of illustrating 
what social democracy meant in an industrial society that had been 
made available in the Far East, generally speaking. 

I will simply add this, Mr. eseean I hope that some Commu- 
nist propagandist hasn’t been sufficiently enterprising to discover the 

uel to that story. 
E lanetar Pastore. .We thank you for that comment. 

Mr. James J. Dugan of Watertown, Mass., is next. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. DUGAN, PRESIDENT, JOHN T. LODGE & 
CO.. WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Mr. Dugan. Mr. Chairman, Senators, my name is James J. Dugan, 
resident, John T. Lodge & Co., Watertown, Mass. I just wrote this 


ittle thing up this morning, so I don’t have any copies of it. 
In 1939 the Wool Products ee Act was made law. The con- 


ditions existing in the wool textile industry in 1939 were totally dif- 
ferent from those existing today. We did not have the imports then 
we have now. No low-priced foreign fabrics came into this country 
labeled “wool.” Italy and Japan imported from the United States 
millions of pounds of reused and reprocessed wool. What assurance 
do we have that some of our own reused and reprocessed wool shipped 
to Italy and Japan do not come back to the United States of America, 
in fabrics which they label “wool” ? 

If our manufacturers make the fabric containing reprocessed or re- 
used wool, they must label it according to the percentage of fiber con- 
tent outlined in the Wool Products Label Act. 

Now, gentlemen, here is an imported fabric, labeled as you will see 
on the selvage, “all wool,” and I personally tested it chemically. 
It shows 85 percent wool. Here are two other fabrics that were made 
in Japan, they are labeled “wool”; I showed them to Mr. Dewey, Mr. 
Door, Mr. Wixtasaans and those gentlemen are familiar with the 
manufacture of that type of fabric, and they inform me that they 
could produce the same fabric using reprocessed and reused wool but, 
of course, they could not label it “wool.” 

To answer possibly one question so far that you asked Mr. Dewey, 
Mr. Chairman, our Federal Trade Commission does not have jurisdic- 
tion over foreign manufacturers, nor what is used in the making or 
labeling of their fabrics. We bring that point out with these fabrics 
here that we have shown you. 

Senator Pastore. You mean they don’t have the jurisdiction to in- 
spect, but they have the right to stop it from coming in, if they have 
proof of it ? 
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Mr. Duean. In that case, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this 
letter to you. This is from the Derby Co., textile research chemists, 
one of the best services in the entire United States of America. 

There is no accurate method for determining the amount of new wool, re- 
processed, and reused wool in the same blend. The only way that we could help 
you on this problem would be to examine the wool microscopically and estimate 
the percentage of the blend containing mechanical damage. It is generally true 
that reprocessed and reused wool will show more mechanical fiber damage 
and perhaps chemical change also than new wool. I do not feel this would be 
of sufficient accuracy to label a blend as containing percentages of new wool, or 
reprocessed or reused wool. 

Senator Pastore. That is why I said, “if you can prove it.” 

Mr. Dugan. It is apparent from this outstanding organization that 
it is impossible to prove. 

Senator Pastore. You could at least make an effective case out 
of it. 

Mr. Duean. Now we find, these fabrics I have submitted to you, 
prove the contrary. We talk about the Federal Trade Commission, 
you brought that point out. In Mr. Crowder’s testimony, who repre- 
sented the National Wool Growers, before you gentlemen of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee on February 24, he made 
this statement: 


Nor do we believe that the wisdom of preserving the statutory require- 
ments is lessened in any degree by alleged difficulty in detecting the presence of 
reprocessed wool in falsely labeled imports of wool products from abroad. A 
Federal Trade Commission witness testified before the House committee last 
year that the Commission knows of no such imports, but that he has been 
given expert opinion that the presence of such reprocessed fibers could be 
detected by laboratory analysis— 
which is definitely in contradiction to the statement of the Derby Co., 
which I have right here. And I think, Senator, I mailed you that 
photostatic copy direct to your office in Washington. 

He goes further and says: 

In any event we suggest that the difficulty of enforcement in one limited 
area is not a valid reason for repeal of a statute of general applicability which 
provides abundant benefit to the mass of people. 

Senator Pastore. May I ask a question on that point? How would 
you attack this problem, what would you do or what do you suggest? 

Mr. Duean. Just let me go on for a moment here. 

Senator Pastors. All right. 

Mr. Duean. Now, I have a letter from Senator John F. Kennedy 
and he wrote to me and talked about this reprocessed fiber, and he 
says: 

I can assure you that I am not in favor of any legislation that discriminates 
against reprocessed wool. I realize that the use of such term stigmatizes good 
fabrics to the detriment of manufacturers and consumers alike. 

Now, my suggestion, I believe, gentlemen, when you passed H. R. 
469, I believe it was, which was this manmade fiber bill and cotton 
bill and whatnot, there was no provision put into that bill that I know 
of wherein there was any stipulation that reprocessed or reused labels 
would be used in that type of thing and yet undergarments that would 
be of synthetics, say they were nylon undergarments, they could be 
used again and still they go in as nylon, not reused nylon. 
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Senator Pastore. Are you therefore saying, Mr. Dugan, that you 
would write into the law—I am not familiar with the law now, but Iam 
merely trying to get this in the record in the hope the members of the 
staff will look it up—what you are suggesting is this, that the fact 
you used reprocessed wool would not have to be specifically mentioned 
in labeling 100 percent wool ? 

Mr. Duean. That is what I would prefer to see. In other words, 
I don’t see why the wool textile business should have to label reproc- 
essed and reused, when these other fibers do not have to label that way 
and there is no question in my mind but that to the consuming public 
that the label reprocessed and reused, as Senator Kennedy brings out, 
om a stigmatization and they have a tendency to avoid that type of 
fabrics. 

Senator Pastore. All right. Let me ask you this other question: 
In the event you did label it 100 percent wool and you did use reproc- 
essed wool, would you then be deceiving the consuming public? 

Mr. Duean. You would be violating the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. 

Senator Pasrore. I am talking about deception now. In other 
words, if you did have in the law or did delete from the law the 
requirement to state specifically that you were using reprocessed wool, 
would you then, in the requirement of stating that it was 100 percent 
wool, would you then be deceiving the consuming public? 

Mr. Ducan. I rather doubt that. 

Senator Pastorr. You have to be categorical on this, because it 
isimportant. Weare dealing here with the consuming public. 

Mr. Duean. I will say you would not be deceiving the public on 
numerous fabrics, for the simple reason the Government permitted, 
in the making of overcoatings and found by the use of 35 percent 
of reprocessed and reused stock and by the same token in their 
blankets, that they had a better fabric, a warmer fabric, a better 
een insofar as abrasion was concerned, by the use of these used 
fibers. 

Senator Pastore. But the point I am making is this: Can you say 
that when you use reprocessed wool, you are still using 100-percent 
wool? You are in the business, and I am not. 

Mr. Duaan. Based on the stipulation in the Wool Products Labeling 
Act, no, you can’t call it wool. You have to term it “reprocessed.” 

Senator Pastore. I think we are losing one another here. I realize 
that the law requires you to state the fact that you have used reproc- 
essed wool when you do so. 

Mr. Duean. That is correct. 

Senator Pastors. Now you are saying that that placed you at a 
disadvantage with the foreign exporter, for the simple reason that 
while the law compels him to say so, too, if he does use reprocessed 
wool, you could never prove he violated the law, whereas if you violate 
the law, an inspector could walk in on you tomorrow and say that you 
are, and you don’t have that same advantage? 

Mr. Dugan. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. But I am asking this: The public is insisting upon 
being told that an article that has 100-percent wool be so labeled. Now 
if you, without considering the law now, did use reprocessed wool, 
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and then labeled your cloth with the label “100-percent wool,” would 
you in fact be deceiving the public? 

Mr. Duean. I would say that in some cases there would be fabrics 
made out of what is labeled “wool” according to the act, and repro- 
cessed fabrics with wool could be superior to that which is labeled 
“wool,” according to the act. 

Senator Pastore. But you are not answering my question. You 
are just skirting around it. I want a categorical answer. If we are 
going to write in this report that we are recommending that in the 
case where a manufacturer states that he is furnishing to the consumer 
100-percent wool, but he need not say he is using reprocessed wool, we 
have to be pretty sure that we are not deceiving the consuming public. 

Mr. Dugan. What I was trying to bring out—— 

Senator Pastore. If that is impossible, I want to know it. 

Mr. Duean. I think it is, to state you have virgin wool when you 
have reprocessed wool. 

Senator Corron. Isn’t it a fact that in Canada they have two labels, 
and if your garment is all new wool, the label says “100-percent virgin 
wool,” but if it contains some reprocessed wool the label says “100- 
percent wool,” without the use of the word “virgin,” which takes away 
the stigma of having a label using the word “reused” or “reprocessed,” 
which the public thinks is bad. 

Mr. Duean. That is correct, as I understand it, Senator. 

Senator TuHurmonp. In other words, it is 100-percent wool, even 
though some of it is reprocessed ¢ 

Mr. Dugan. That is correct. 

Senator Tuurmonp. So if you put “100-percent wool” on the tag, 
you would be telling the truth ? 

Mr. Duean. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. Why do you say, “That is correct, sir,” so easily 
to him, and when I ar you, you said you couldn’t say categorically ? 

Mr. Dugan. Because he phrased it differently, that is all. 

Senator Pastore. No; he didn’t, Mr. Dugan. I am not trying to 
make an issue of it. I am trying to clarify the record. Any man 
that picks up that record now is going to be confused. 

Mr. Ducan. But he said if this was labeled in Canada they label it 
“virgin wool” and then “wool” 

Senator Pasrore. Forget that. AJl I am saying is this: If you are 
allowed to use reprocessed wool without saying so on the label, can you 
still say “100-percent wool,” without deceiving the public? 

I want that said on the record and you said, “Not exactly,” and 
“Well,” you say, “on certain fabrics.” I want a categorical answer. 

Will you think about it ? 

Mr. Dugan. I would like to think that over. 

Senator Pastore (continuing). Because if we are going to write a 
report on this, we have to be pretty correct. 

Mr. Dugan. I would like to make the suggestion to you that the 
Wool Products Labeling Act be looked into with the possibility of 
labeling fabrics “virgin wool,” and all other fabrics that are wool, 
by test, then call those fabrics “wool,” but give the woolgrowers, and 
the few people who put over this Wool Products Labeling Aet, the 
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privilege of calling their stock “virgin wool” and that would be enough 
of a difference in the public’s point of view, and the price also, so that 
they would know they are not getting virgin wool. And we wouldn’t 
have an industry stigmatized with this “reused” label. 

Senator Pastore. May I ask a further question: Would you say it 
would be more advisable, in order not to confuse the very precise 
objectives that we are trying to accomplish by this investigation, to 
better consider the proposition you have raised, together with Mr. 
Dewey, under separate legislation that has to do with the Labeling 
Act. Do you think we are better off to stay away from it in this 
hearing, otherwise we will get ourselves into consumer rights and 
advantages and therefore complicate this whole thing that has to do 
with an overall investigation of the textile industry? Now what is 
your opinion on that ? 

Mr. Duaan. Well, I just assume that the suggestion, inasmuch as it 
had to do with the entire textile industry, and this suggestion to per- 
haps amend or change the labeling law, would have to do with the 
textile industry, and possibly aid it. 

Senator Pastore. And you think it is important enough to include 
it here? 

Mr. Dugan. I certainly do. 

Senator Pasrore. Then will you give us your opinion on the matter 
I asked you to think over ? 

Mr. Dugan. Yes. 


(Following is a letter subsequently received by the committee from 
the witness :) 


JoHN T. Lopce & Co., INo., 
Watertown, Mass., September 25, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: It was a pleasure to see you in Concord, N. H., and it was good to observe 
the excellent manner in which you conducted the meeting as chairman. 

On the question of reprocessed wool: Your question as I remember it was, 
“Would the public be deceived by labeling a fabric wool even though it was made 
from reprocessed wool?” That is a difficult question to answer as our Wool 
Products Labeling Act states that the fiber content of a fabric be displayed on 
a tag or label and so far as I know our woolen manufacturers have honestly 
labeled their fabrics, which is more than I can say for some imported fabrics, 
samples of which I presented to your committee. 

Now the Wool Products Labeling Act permits sweater clips, thread waste, 
dirty greasy card waste, floor sweepings, etc., to be labeled “wool,” but, of course, 
not “virgin wool.” Many of the materials which are permitted the “wool” label 
are decidedly inferior to materials that are stigmatized with a “reprocessed and 
reused wool” label. 

The woolen end of the textile industry would be well served and aided in their 
struggle for survival if the Wool Products Labeling Act were amended or re- 
pealed and a bill or law substituted requiring two classifications ; namely, “virgin 
wool as it comes from the sheep’s back and all other wool fibers as just plain 
wool.” I believe this to be a worthwhile constructive suggestion and within the 
scope of your committee. Such a law would stop any mislabeling, would be more 
practical from the point of enforcement, provide the consumer with good fabrics 
at a price and, most important, help our woolen mills to operate and remain in 
business. 

If there are any questions you would care to have me try to answer, won’t 
you please let me hear from you? Thank you for your kind consideration. 

Very truly yours, 


James J. DuGAN. 
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Senator Pasrore. Thank you very much. You have been a great 
help to us. 

Does it make any difference that I call a witness who comes from 
Bridgewater, Vt.? Does he have totravel far? Is it more convenient 
for him to be called now? The rest of my witnesses are New Hamp- 
shire witnesses. 

Voice. The gentleman from Vermont left, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. Well, I was wondering if the staff would get word 
to him we would appreciate very much any statement he would like 
to make to have inserted in the record. That is Mr. Robert M. Sharp; 
and our next witness is Mr. Goldman. 

Vorce. He is not here. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Rudolph Mortenson, Guild, N. H. 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH MORTENSON, OF THE PINNACLE 
MANUFACTURING CO., GUILD, N. H. 


Mr. Mortenson. Senator Pastore, members of the committee, my 
name is Rudolph Mortenson. I am manager of the Dorr Woolen Co., 
resident of the Pinnacle Manufacturing Co., both operating in 

uild, N. H. 

I have been in the industry since 1922, starting my apprenticeship 
in Olneyville, R. I., which you know, Senator. 

oem Pastore. When you say Olneyville, will you raise your 
voice / 

Senator Corron. You have also been up around Lebanon, N. H., 
too. 

Mr. Mortenson. Since 1932. There is little I can add to the testi- 
money which has already been presented except to reiterate, in my 
opinion, that much of the ills of the industry is due to foreign imports. 
It is illogical to me that it is only 5 percent of the total consumption 
of potential production of the country which is affected by foreign 
imports entering free of duty. Whether it be 3 percent or 6 percent, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 5 percent appears to be the figure 
which is under discussion. 

I doubt if many of the manufacturers here would be actually con- 
cerned about a loss of 5 percent in their manufacturing potential. I 
think one of the things the committee could well do would be to deter- 
mine exactly, from the standpoint of productive potentials, what 
impact duty-free imports have on the industry, not in terms of pounds 
or yards. but in terms of man-hours of employment or the equivalent 
in manufacturing potential. It is perfectly obvious that the imported 
fabrics being made, manufactured in countries with low labor costs, 
are going to be those which involve the greatest amount of labor, 
because that is the cheapest commodity they have to sell and bring into 
this country. If the committee would ascertain that one point, and 
then see that future provisions for quotas did not exceed 5 percent, and 
that beyond the 5 percent the industry was protected by duties sufli- 
ciently high to maintain a competitive position for domestic and 
foreign fabrics in the world market, I think that would go a long way 
toward helping us to solve our problems. 
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Senator Pastore. Wouldn’t you say, sir, too, that the fact that even 
though it is 3 percent or 5 percent, whatever it is, be it big or small, let 
the Te ceeaes Ee whatever it is, the fact of the matter still remains, if 
it didn’t have effect we wouldn’t have these mills closing down? We 
are faced here with a situation where we have witness after witness 
reading this whole list of mills that have closed down, and the people 
who have closed them down and connected with it telling us it is the 
imports that did it. It strikes me that is a very, very strong argu- 
ment and it fortifies the argument that while the percentage is small, 
the fact of the matter is that psychologically and otherwise it does 
depress the price market. As was brought out here, you may have 
just 5 stoves to sell in 1 store and you may have 5,000 other stoves to 
sell on the same street in other stores and you might have 5,000 people 
who want a stove, but the mere fact that 50 people go and buy that 
stove for half price does something to the purchasing public, even 
though they need the stove. For some reason a man hates to pay twice 
the money for something when he knows that somebody else bought 
it at half the price. Somehow he tries to get along without it. It is 
human nature. And whether it is right or wrong, there you are. 

Mr. Morvenson. I agree, but I also feel there should be some reci- 
procity possibly. 

Senator Pastore. In what way ? 

Mr. Mortenson. In permitting the State Department a medium for 
trading. 

Senator Pastore. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Mortenson. Aren’t duty-free imports a commodity for trad- 
ing in the State Department ? 

Daten Pastore. Well, it all depends. If an article is unobtain- 
able in the United States 

Mr. Morrenson. Instead of “trading” shall be say “negotiating”? 

Senator Pastore. Surely. Of course, I suppose if an article is 
really wanted in the United States, and we need it, we are certainly 
not going to raise a tariff barrier against it. I don’t think we have 
that problem at all. I don’t think these other countries do any dif- 
ferently. When Japan or France or Italy or Great Britain needs 
something, as strategic material which they haven’t got, they don’t 
build up a tariff wall against it any more than we do. But surely if 
England thought too much American clothing was going into Eng- 
land, they would raise their tariffs. 

Mr. Mortenson. I am perfectly willing to be protected a hundred 
percent. 

Senator Pasrorr. You have been a great help to us. Are there 
any questions ? 

enator THurmMonpb. No questions, 

Senator Corron. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pastore. We will recess now until 2 o’clock, at which time 
we will hear the rest of the witnesses. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was recessed at 1 p. m., to reconvene at 2 
p.m. the same day.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 






Senator Pastore. The hearing will please come to order. In ar- 
ranging our schedule here we did plan that the morning session 
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would be devoted to management and in the afternoon session we 
would give the same courtesy to the labor representatives. 
If there is any member of management who has a short iT 
and he has a reason to get away, I willtake him. But I think I ough 
to defer to the labor representatives as well. 
(Following is a letter eae received by a member of the 
subcommittee, relative to this subject :) 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING Co., 
New York, N. Y., November 25, 1958. 
Senator Norris Corron, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Norris: Over the past 6 or 8 months I have been considering a letter 
to you. It seems inadvisable to procrastinate longer. 

To get to the point, the Jap goods are raising havoc with us. Over the past 
several years we have been tied up with a Boston firm, namely the Cable Rain- 
coat Co., the largest producer of rainwear in the country. Our plant has been 
supplying them with most of their requirements in the rubber coated items: 
About 6 months ago, Mr. Robert Cable called me in to show me a Jap coat which 
had just come onto the market, so similar to his it was an exact replica and 
looked very much like it had been copied. In fact, we concluded that it had. 
This coat was being offered to the American retailer at $22.50 a dozen, com- 
pared to the Cable coat which was being sold close (meaning tight pricewise) 
to the retailer at $30 a dozen. 

This circumstance demanded immediate action by Cable Raincoat. The choice 
was to discontinue the manufacture of his rubber coat or to meet the competi- 
tion. He chose the latter in order to keep his rubber coat on the market in an 
effort to drive the Jap goods out, which resulted in a very unprofitable opera- 
tion for us both. Apparently, however, we made ourselves felt because now the 
Japs have come in with a cheaper coat, with which it is absolutely impossible 
for us to compete. 

The fact of the matter is, the Federal Government sets up minimum hourly 
rates and their policy is such as to encourage organized labor to strike for higher 
wages and increased benefits, which the businessman cannot absorb without 
reflecting in higher prices for his goods. This, in turn, pushes up our standard 
of living to the point where it is impossible for us to compete with many for- 
eign markets importing into this country. No one realizes more than myself 
that we must promote foreign trade in order not to isolate ourselves for pro- 
tection against communism, 

I am a believed in laissez faire but since the Government now is entrenched in 
interfering, it would seem to me that it was also their duty to protect. 

It is a foregone conclusion that small business is the success of our economy. 
Why allow us little fellows to be driven against the wall? 

Can’t something be done immediately to control the situation? I would be 
most happy to talk with you sometime when you are in New Hampshire either 
here at the plant or at your office. 

Thanks for any consideration you are able to give this matter. We need 
relief. 

Warm good wishes. 

Cordially, 
GEORGE E. FREESE, Jr., President. 


Vorce. I have a short statement, but I am not in a hurry. But 
I only have a short statement. 

Senator Pastore. Were you going to stay anyway ? 

Vorce. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. All right then. 

Our first witness, then, is Thomas J. Pitarys, president, New Hamp- 
shire AFL-CIO, and manager, Granite State Joint Board, TWUA, 
19 Monroe Street, Nashua, N. H. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. PITARYS, PRESIDENT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AFL-CIO, AND MANAGER, GRANITE STATE JOINT BOARD, TWUA, 
NASHUA, N. H.; ACCOMPANIED BY EDDIE E. MARTEL, SUNCOOK, 
N. H., AND NASHUA, N. H. 


Mr. Prrarys. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, m 
name is Thomas J. Pitarys. I live in Nashua, N. H. My office ad- 
dress as manager of the Granite State Joint Board of the TWUA is 
666 Elm Street, Manchester, N. H. My job is to administer the 
operations of 20 local unions affiliated with the Textile Workers 

nion in the State of New Hampshire. In addition, I serve as presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire State AFL-CIO Labor Council with an 
affiliation of some 50,000 workers in many industries. 

The big Amoskeag mill closing in Manchester was before my time, 
but in the years following that great tragedy I saw what happened to 
a city when its principal place of employment closed its doors, I saw 
what happened and what did not happen to the people who worked in 
these giant old mills along the Merrimac. 

In my early days as a business agent in Nashua, I lived through 
the bitter, painful experience which was inflicted upon us here in 
the State when Textron took over the historic old Nashua Manu- 
facturing Co. and then, a few years thereafter, liquidated the vast 
operations entirely. ia 

There were some 3,500 employees in the Nashua operation of the 
Nashua Manufacturing Co., with approximately 500 added employees 
in Suncook, when control passed to Textron in 1946. In 1949, when 
Textron was about to close down the entire operation in Nashua, 
you will recall that the late Senator Charles Tobey conducted the 
widely publicized investigation of that amazing transaction. The 
Textron techniques for achieving mergers on a financial shoestring 
and the Textron tax-avoidance schemes were quite new in those days. 
We in textiles did not relish then the notoriety that case gave us, nor 
did we realize that the practices which Textron used in that situa- 
tion were later applied in various other situations in New England 
and elsewhere. 

Senator Tobey performed a great service by that Textron investi- 
gation. The searchlight he brought to bear on that situation did 
slow down the liquidation of the Indian Head and Blanket divisions, 
but did not prevent the eventual tragedy. In the years between 1946 
and 1951, when the end finally came, the number of people employed 
in those parts had been reduced from the initial 3,500 to around 1,800, 

I would like to add here, Mr. Chairman, that that reduction was 
caused primarily when the company, at the investigation, had stated 
it was impossible for them to operate because of competition, and that, 
in their opinion and in their study, they found that some of the jobs 
were substandard and were not producing at full production. The 
union and its members united and cooperated with management. In 
some cases, the work assignment was increased as much as 100 percent, 
thus laying off some of the people from the respective jobs. 

However, the loss of those 1,800 jobs was a major economic catas- 
trophe in Nashua; then the 800 workers in Manchester and 500 in 
Suncook and in the textile industry in New Hampshire. This was 
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an economic setback from which we have not yet recovered either in 
the immediate locality or in the entire industry in the State. In 
terms of what:happened to human beings, the pain and suffering, 
the privations and’ difficulties which that affair brought in its train 
are still keenly felt in many, many households. 

In none of the scores of mill closings in New Hampshire have we 
in the Textile Workers Union been able to make a really complete 
study, case by case, of the effects of this type of calamity. What 
happens whenever a plant closes down or drastically curtails is that 
our union becomes involved in all sorts of difficulties with other em- 
ployers than those directly involved. Any liquidation, even on a 
small and remote plant somewhere in the State, at once creates difli- 
culties for the union in every other mill in the region. 

The employers who remain in business become apprehensive or take 
advantage of the union’s weakened bargaining position. All of this 
results in much greater demands upon the energies of the always 
understaffed labor organization, so that we actually become busier 
attempting to deal with fewer employers on behalf of fewer employees. 
The result of this kind of thing is that it becomes impossible to follow 
up what happens to all the people who were thrown out of jobs in the 
first place. This is a fact which we deeply regret because, from the 
cases which we have been able to keep track of and to observe, we 
know that the impact of any mill closing has a much wider and deeper 
effect on the people involved than is ever brought to the attention of 
the general public. 

The Tobey Textron hearings in 1949 were followed with the closest 
attention. This was true of the Nashua Manufacturing Co. workers, 
as well as thousands of others. There was deep gratitude for the stay 
of execution that the earlier (Tobey) Senate committee achieved. If 
this committee can help te bring about not only ‘a postponement of 
any liquidations and, furthermore, bring forth some answers as how 
to stop altogether most of these plant closings, hundreds of thousands 
of textile employees will be more than appreciative. 

In February 1951, shortly after the last of the Nashua Manufac- 
turing Co. workers were liquidated, there were 21,000 persons em- 
ployed at textile jobs in New Hampshire. As of July 1958, we esti- 
mate the total of textile employees in the State is close to 12,700. In 
other words, 8,400 textile jobs have been lost in this State since 1951. 
Just short of 40 percent of the entire work force has been liquidated 
in those years. One tabulation prepared by. the research department 
of our union shows that between 1946 and 1958 in this State alone 
40 mills closed completely, causing the loss of 12,055 jobs. 

When one realizes that total employment in all manufacturing 
industries in New Hampshire was 78,300 in July 1958, it is easy to 
understand how serious an impact the shrinkage in textiles has in a 
State like this. Even today textile employment is 16.2 percent of all 
factory employment in New Hampshire. 

The research department of the Textile Workers Union of America 
have developed another table, which I hereby file with the subcom- 
mittee. This table gives another sidelight on our deplorable situation. 
Machinery in place in the woolen and worsted spinning mills in New 
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Hampshire was reduced 69 percent and 59 percent, respectively, 
between 1939 and 1957. 

Later we shall file with this subcommittee a list giving dates, places, 
and products manufactured for all major mill closings in New ae. 
shire in the past several years. I have here such a list tabulating the 
closings in Vermont between 1946 and 1958. 

Senator Pasrore. That will be made a part of the record at this 
time. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Wage and salary workers, in the textile mill products industry, New Hampshire, 
February 1951 and July 1958 
Employment 
February 1951: Textile 
July 1958: 


All manufacturing 


Textile as a percentage of all manufacturing 
Decline in textile employment, Feb. 2, 1951-—July 7, 1958 : 


Textile machinery in place in New Hampshire, 1939, 1949, and 1957 





Percent change to 1957 
December | December icdattetacad Sah-sdipsedl oie. 


May 1939 1949 1957 
From May| From De- 
1939 cember 
1949 


Woolen spinning spindles '- _- 143, 200 112, 045 44, 375 —60 
Worsted spinning spindles 74, 228 53, 520 30, 516 —43 


1 Includes spindles in place in carpet and knitting mills, 
Source: U. S, Bureau of the Census, 


Textile mill closing in New Hampshire, 1946-58 * 


1 Reported as of September 1958. 


Tecrtile mills liquidated in Vermont, 1946-58 


| | 
Mill and location Date liquidated Product Employees Union 


American Woolen Co., Winooski-_-- 
Champlain Mills, Inc., Winooski. _| December 1956 
E-Z Mills, Bennington.-...........| October 1952. __. 
Gay Bros. Co., Gaymont & Green | Summer 1949____ 
Mountain Mills, Ludlow. 
Harris, Emery & Co., Ine., | January 1950____|__.- 
eechee 


Hartford Woolen Co., Hartford....| May 1957____.__|.....do_._______- 
Kenwood Mills, Cavendish January 1958.___| Woolen blankets 
Mountain Woolen Mills, Ine., | 1947__. ‘Saad ol Pte. Saandestoans 
Ludlow. | 
Slack (John T.) Corp., Springfield__| June 1953 Wool carbonizing 
Suffolk Knitting Co., Bennington__| October 1950____| Jersey cloth, linings 
Valentine Mills, Bennington June 1949 — knit and woven 
abrics. 


Source: Textile Workers Union of America, Research Department, New York, N. Y. 
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‘Senator Pastore. And you are going to file the others with us? 
They are very interesting figures and we would like to have them. 
Mr. Prrarys. I will, Mr. tee: 

The one other New Hampshire witness affected by the closing of tex- 
tile mills who accompanies me here today will tell you gentlemen a 
story which is typical of the stories that could be told by thousands of 
other flesh-and-blood human beings who ordinarily appear before a 
congressional hearing only as statistics on a piece of paper. We know 
of many, many cases dramatizing the textile situation in New Hamp- 
shire which should have been brought before this subcommittee. But 
these. people are afraid. They are not afraid of the subcommittee, 
but they are in terror of losing whatever kind of jobs they now hold 
no matter how substandard. They are fearful that by telling their 
stories in public they will make it harder for themselves to find jobs 
in the future. They are even afraid to jeopardize the jobs that their 
children or relatives may hold in other industries. 

Senator Corron. May I ask you there, if you will forgive me for 
an interruption, what do you mean by that? That disturbs me. It 
sounds like some other country than America. You mean they are 
going to antagonize employers? 

Mr. Pirarys. The employees, textile employees, have gathered 
such a fear, since the plants have liquidated in New Hampshire—I 
am speaking particularly of my experiences in Nashua and Man- 
chester—that when they are fortunate enough to obtain employment 
in'some of these substandard industries that are crowding our State, 
industries that pay the $1 minimum, that they are fearful that in the 
event they would come before a committee and testify in behalf of the 
textile industry, that could be misconstrued by an employer. 

They are apprehensive that they may jeopardize nha position with 
their company. And the eventual action would be that the company 
would eliminate them. 

Senator Corron. That is, they apprehend that danger. Obviously 
we haven’t had any hearings here before. You don’t have any exam- 
ples, where any such retributions of such nature have been visited upon 
anyone ? 

Mr. Prrarys. No, I actually can’t, and I wish I could produce some 
witnesses here who, by talking union in a shop, especially our partic- 
ular union, the employer would immediately say that if you take an 
interest in the union, you will only do one thing, by helping us move 
out of the city or liquidating our operation, therefore we can’t stand 
for that type of talk. We have had people come to our union head- 
quarters, and say that they were laid off, with no excuse but that there 
is no work. 

Senator Corron. I don’t want to make any controversy, but I mean 
obviously this hearing, is interested in trying to preserve and regain 
the textile industry and is not in any sense dealing with the question 
as between management and labor, or anything of that kind. It was 
hard. for me to feel that there were any employers in the State of New 
Hampshire who would resent any person who had spent their life 
working in textiles, coming up before a committee trying to preserve 
an industry, that is all. 

Mr. Prrarys. I understand that. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Pitarys isn’t saying that. I think what he is 
trying to bring out—whether he is justified or unjustified, I don’t think 
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we ought to get into—but you are actually saying this: These people are 

no longer members of the union and are now working in a shop that 

is not unionized. Therefore, if you brought them here as a witness to 

give an example of what happens, it might be resented on the part of 

people employing them and, for that reason, they are reluctant to come. 
don’t think you are making an accusation here. 

Mr, Prrarys. That is exactly what I mean. 

_ Senator Pastore. It is a natural reluctance. It is like people who 
witness an accident; they say, “I didn’t see it” because they are afraid 
they will be called to court. It is a natural thing, and I don’t think 
there is anything real to it in the sense that anyone is reprimanding 
anyone for testifying before this committee. You don’t take that 
position, do you? 

Mr. Prrarys. No; I take another position, also, along with your ex- 
planation, Senator. Some of our people have been hurt by indicating 
a desire to try to organize a plant, because they felt that the former 
textile workers should be given some sort of protection in these sub- 
standard industries coming into the State. But, as to putting the 
finger and definitely getting a sworn statement, I don’t think that 
anyone would have the courage to do that, because of that same thing, 
fear. It is amazing; if you go into this deeper, you would wonder 
whether this is America, because there is such fear in some of the 
workers. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. I am sorry to interrupt, but, while 
I am interrupting, I would like the record to show that Congressman 
Merrow, of the First Congressional District, who wasn’t with us this 
morning, is sitting with the committee at the present time in response 
to our invitation. I would like to welcome him. 

' Senator Pastore. The Congressman and I had a delightful experi- 

ence acting as members of the United States delegation for the United 
Nations’ 10th General Assembly in 1956. We got to know one an- 
other pretty well. I hope to say we got to like one another pretty 
well, and he is always welcome. 
‘Mr. Merrow. That is correct. I am very happy you are in New 
Hampshire. I enjoyed my association with you, and it is very fine’ 
to have you up here with us. I am very happy that this subcommittee 
is here, and I think it is splendid you are getting at the problem of the 
textile industry, and I know help will be forthcoming. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you, sir. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Prrarys. I would like to close by saying that this is a dreadful 
and shocking state of mind to discover in a great and powerful nation 
such as ours. But it is a fact and must not be overlooked. Nor must 
it be ignored. Unemployment in textiles wrecks economic havoc in 
a&community asa whole. This widespread and now chronic depression 
has so deeply and seriously hurt the men and women who work in 
textile mills that this problem has become of genuine national im- 
portance. We beg and we urge, Mr. Senators, that you energetically 
and rigorously press this investigation, and we pray that your studies 
will result in finding some solutions for this almost desperate human 
problem. 

I would like, at this time, to introduce to you for his testimony 
Mr. Edward Martel, a former textile worker in the Suncook operations 
of the former Textron Corp. 
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Would you, Mr. Martel, relate to the committee here your experience 
as a result of the closing of the mills in Suncook 4 

Senator Pastore. First of all, give your name in full. 

Mr. Marret. My name is Eddie E. Martel, and I am from Sun- 
cook. I have worked in textiles all my life, and in 1952 Textron 
closed down and I was out of work, and, through the help of the union, 
I got a job in Manchester for a short while. I was laid off over there, 
and I was lucky that I could go up to the airbase for a season, and 
then I came back and the mill closed down. 

I went back to my town and I worked in a wood factory for $1.20 
an hour, and that closed down last May. Since then I have been all 
around, and it seems impossible to be able to land a job, especially 
in my field of work. 

Senator Pastore. What did you do in the mill ? 

Mr. Marre. I was a slasher tender. It is getting yarn ready to 
go to the weave room before it is woven. It is one of the key things 
in textiles. 

Senator Pastore. Would you mind telling us your age ? 

Mr. Marret. 57 years old. It is mostly impossible to go into 
another new field of work, as an apprentice. They don’t take any- 
body—35 is mostly the limit. That is the answer you get when you 
apply for a job. 

Reniten AsTORE. What is the average age of the workers in the 
textile mills in this part of the country ? 

Mr. Prrarys. It is hard to track down. In some mills, the average 
age could go to 50,55. In the comparatively new mills, it has been 
our experience that the average age could be 44, 45. 

Senator Pasrorr. But, at any rate, when a mill closes down you 
are faced with the situation that people who are past, more or less, 
their 50th year are involved in unemployment ? 

Mr. Prrarys. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. And they are hard to retrain and reoccupy ’ 

Mr. Marre. Yes; it is mostly impossible. Like me; I had 26 
years on the same job, and it is mostly impossible to land a job. 

Senator Pastore. How long were you in textile mills ? 

Mr. Marte. Since 1917. 

Senator Pastore. Since you were a young man ¢ 

Mr. Martev. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. Would you say most people in the mills who have 
reached the age of 55 started as young people / 

Mr. Marrev. Where I am from, mostly, that is the only thing we 
had is textiles in a small community, and quite a few in the same 
position as I am today. 

Senator Pastore. Did you find, too, once you lost your job, you 
had to readjust yourself to lower pay ? 

Mr. Marrex. That is right; i did. I had to, because wherever I 
hit a new job the pay was going lower and I had to adjust myself to 
living off the wages I earn. I was lucky I happened to work up at 
the airbase for a couple of seasons and there I make pretty good 
money. 

Senator Pastorr. That was working for the Government ? 

Mr. Marret. That is right. 

Mr. Prrarys. May I add something here, Mr. Chairman ? 
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I think that the textile employees will find it to be true that they 
are having a difficult time in trying to convince the young people to 
enter the textile field. Because of the liquidations and what have you, 
they are fearful. In fact, I have had the experience of parents dis- 

‘couraging their sons or daughters from going near any textile mills 
and anne employment, and that is a sorry picture. 

Senator Pastore. Well, I wonder, sometimes. Of course, America 
is making progress, but I remember, as a young boy, I myself was 
-born in the Olneyville section of Providence—you have heard that 
mentioned here—and I was a grown man, even when I got to be 
Governor I was living in the section of the city where most people 
got up early in the SNE to go to work in the mill. I found most 

amilies were raising their boys not to go to work in the mill, not be- 

cause it was anything disrespectful, but because they always hoped 
that one day they would go to school and follow something that, to 
them, at least, appeared as a sign of progress. They wanted them to 
go into the professions and what have you. 

I realize, too, that, even in the skilled phase of the mill working, 

when you need technicians, they tell me the school of design in Provi- 
dence, which was noted for cloth design, is more or less discontinuin 
their courses and not being able to attract people to that kind o 
career for the reason it doesn’t seem to have the promise it used to 
_have one time. This all comes back to the fundamental problem that 
the industry itself, in the past 10 years, has not kept pace with the 
orderly progress and development of our great Nation. That is one 
of the things that has discouraged us, and one of the reasons we have 
come here to make this investigation, in the hope that, at least, if it 
can’t be improved, we can stop its further deterioration, and that is 
the important thing. 

I don’t know whet we can do to restore the foreign market, with 
the world competition you have with cheap labor, but at least we can 
stop some of these importations, I hope, stop any further deterioration 
and decline of this business, because it employs so many people who 
look upon it for their livelihood. 

Mr. Prrarys. I think so, too. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that this committee should also try to find ways and means of 
encouraging cities to encourage textile plants to settle in their respec- 
tive cities. In the city of Nashua, textile employers that want to settle 
there are discouraged. I am talking about Nashua, N. H., specifically. 
Several years ago, right after the closing of Textron, I had the oppor- 
tunity of sitting down with two employers from the New Jersey area, 
and because of the tremendous number of textile workers idle in the 
locality, they were interested in settling in Nashua. After we had 
a discussion with them, on the basis of how rough, so to speak, would 
the union be with them, if they should settle here, we gave them as- 
surance that we are a responsible union, and are not only helping 
union workers, or textile workers as such, but also are willing to help 
management, whenever they are in trouble. 

Well it seemed that the interview as they stated it was very success- 
ful and very satisfactory. But we never heard from those people any 
more. In checking further—in fact there was a boy from Dartmouth 
that came and made a survey, as a result of a thesis he was writing 
and he came to my office and stated that he found it to be true that 
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textile employers are being discouraged from settling in Nashua, which 
is very, very disturbing. That is another thing I hope the committee 
could help. 

Senator Pastore. Any questions? 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, I think you might be gratified, as 
an example of the interest in this hearing of this committee in New 
Hampshire, to know that apparently the next Governor of New 


a 

Hampshire has honored us with his presence, because up in the gal- 

lery is Mayor Boutin, the Democratic candidate, and down on the 
floor is Mr. Powell, the Republican candidate. 

Senator Pastore. It is a great sign of citizenship and interest, and 

I congratulate you both. I don’t want to express an a as to 

1e people of 


who should win. We will leave that to the judgment of t 
New Hampshire. 

Senator THurmonp. No questions. 

Senator Corton. I would like at this time also, because it was my 
job to prepare for these hearings, to thank both you, Mr. Pitarys, on 

half of the labor organization, and Philip Darling, the representa- 
tive of the manufacturers’ association, for helping me in getting word 
of this hearing and making arrangements with your respective groups 
tobe here. Iam personally grateful. 

Mr. Prrarys. Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. 

We have next Mr. Michael Schoonjans, manager of the Biddeford- 
Saco joint board of TWUA. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL SCHOONJANS, BIDDEFORD, MAINE, ON 
BEHALF OF THE BIDDEFORD-SACO JOINT BOARD, TWUA, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MRS. DORELDA POLARAIS, BIDDEFORD, MAINE; MRS. 
GEORGIANA COTE, SACO, MAINE; AND JOSEPH R. GUERTIN, 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Mr. Scuoonsans. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I 
have witnesses with me today who were affected by this situation, and 
I have here with me evidence of some of our efforts in trying to save 
the textile industry. I am going to make references about the situa- 
tion and what we have been trying to do and what the administration 
has done to us. 

I have a prepared statement, but with your permission, I would 
like to read it through. 1 

Senator Pastore. Of course. Ring 

Mr. Scuoonsans. The statement is not too long. However, I 
would like to refer, after I get through with the statement, to all this 
material I have here. This is material on Japanese imports, this is— 
as you heard Mr. Gosselin of Bates Manufacturing Co. say, about a 
labor leader writing to the President of the United States and getting 
an answer. I have copies of many letters and a lot of other materials, 
including copies of letters sent to me by the honorable Senator Norris 
Cotton and Senator Bridges and yourself. 

I understand that the Senator from South Carolina brought up the 
fact that, people should write to their Senators and Congressmen. 
have a list of the Senators, Congressmen, and governors we have 
written to in the past. 
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Senator Pastore. All right, you may proceed. : 

Mr. Scnoonsans. My name is Michael Schoonjans, international 
representative and manager of the Biddeford-Saco joint board, 

We are here today to add more testimony to the een tremendous 
amount of testimony that has been presented to various Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, such as hearings before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, House Agriculture Committee, and also in the form of 
various communications with high offices in the Capital, including the 
office of the President of the United States. 

We will endeavor to bring to your attention the plight of these 
unfortunate workers who depend on the textile industry for a living 
for themselves and their dependents. While we may not present con- 
crete facts and figures on what should be done to help save the remain- 
ing portion of the textile industry, we think that industry itself is in a 
better position than we are to present concrete facts and figures. 

However, we will show that we, who have the privilege to represent 
these unfortunate workers, have endeavored through cooperation with 
the established managements, to keep them in a competitive position. 

I am sure that you gentlemen know that the wages of the textile 
industry are far below the American standard of living. For instance, 
in 1951 the straight time average hourly wage for the State of Maine 
textile worker was $1.31 per hour, while the straight time average 
hourly earning of the industrial worker in the State of Maine was $1.25 
per hour. In 1958, the straight time average hourly wage for textile 
workers in the State of Maine is $1.41 per hour, while the straight time 
average hourly earnings for the industrial worker in the State of 


Maine has reached $1.67 per hour, showing a difference of 26 cents per 


hour less for the textile worker of Maine. 

The job requirements are at a point beyond human endurance be- 
cause workload changes are continually increasing. The increased 
work requirements, in most cases, are without benefit of modern ma- 
chinery. We will present in evidence the type of workload increases 
at the Pepperell Manufacturing Co. in Biddeford, Maine, and the sav- 
ings accrued therefrom by this company. We will also present in 
evidence the same type of cooperation given to the now liquidated 
York division of the Bates Manufacturing Co., and we will also present 
witnesses who are affected by the total disregard of the present admin- 
istration in Washington and the attitude of the United States State 
Department in regards to the welfare of our American citizens who are 
forced to work for a bare existence in the textile industry and others 
who have no visible means of future employment. 

It is the belief of the textile workers in the Biddeford-Saco, Maine, 
area that we may have won the military battle against the Japanese, 
but we have certainly lost the textile economic war. Familhes are 
being separated because of the distressed conditions in the area and the 
suffering, while not swift as during a shooting war, certainly is as 
effective because of lack of proper food and vitamins so necessary to 
our growing youth. 

We will also show in our testimony newspaper stories telling of the 
actual suffering going on in the Biddeford-Saco area. 

While we appear before this important committee, we are willing to 
be brutally frank by stating that the textile workers of our area do not 
pin much hope on what the results of this hearing will be, because of 
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our past experience. While hearings, surveys, and so forth are going 
on, ‘the textile industry as a whole is disappearing and disappearing 
fast, leaving many American citizens stranded with no income and 
no hope for the future in this land of plenty. 

On the question of Japanese imports, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, we have attached to our presentation copies of reso- 
lutions adopted by the Biddeford-Saco joint board of the Textile 
Workers Union of America signed by the officers of the Biddeford- 
Saco joint board and the local merchants who pledged their coopera- 
tion in our endeavor to save a few American textile jobs. 

The following are some of our particular efforts, and I wish to 
quote from some of the material. I will come to that later. 

We now come to testimony presented by ourselves before the Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee on the matter of textile legis- 
lation, and again I would like to quote from our presentation, which 
I will do later. This will prove that we have been active in trying 
to save what little is left of the textile industry. All these efforts, to 
date, have been unsuccessful. Besides our testimony before these 
honorable committees, there was a great amount of communications 
sent to members of both the Senate and House Agriculture Commit- 
tees. 

The question of unemployment situation in the Biddeford-Saco 
area needs no elaboration. I have here figures showing the drop in 
employment and payrolls in the area since 1948 up to the present 
time as put out by the Biddeford-Saco Chamber of Commerce. We 
will also present in evidence the drop of membership from January 
1948 through August 1958. In fact, the Saco-Lowell shops, by the 
end of November of this year, will have removed all of their textile- 
machinery equipment to Easly, S. C., and to Sanford, N. C. 

These moves are made at the present time because of lack of busi- 
ness and lack of orders for textile machinery. This is due to the large 
textile operators having no confidence in the attitude of the adminis- 
tration in Washington and the United States State Department, be- 
cause they will not modernize existing and remaining textile plants 
until such time as textile legislation is adopted in Washington which 
will give the textile industry a little confidence for the future. Until 
that time arrives, the textile-machinery companies will continue to 
deteriorate to the extent that they themselves may be eliminated. The 
moving of the textile machinery to the South will further increase the 
unemployment situation in the Biddeford-Saco area because 500 addi- 
tional production jobs will be eliminated by the end of November. 

We have a situation of unemployment that, percentagewise, is the 
highest in the United States. With the additional layoffs at Saco- 
Lowell, it will bring the unemployment situation well over the 3314 
percent that it is now. 

We will present evidence at this hearing showing the dislocation 
of families and, in our presentation that you have before you, you 
will note the number of families that already have moved out of the 
area because of lack of job opportunities. 

“While we are presenting facts and figures in regard to:the textile 
situation in the Biddeford-Saco area, we want to state at this time 
that the very same situation prevails in all textile centers in the State 
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of Maine, be they Biddeford, Saco, Lewiston, Auburn, or Waterville, 
Maine. 

Senator Pasrore. Did I understand you correctly to say that 1 out 
of every 3 persons is out of work in the Biddeford-Saco region ? 

Mr. Scooonsans. Yes. Here are the figures here, Mr. Chairman, 
and I have copies for you and, if I may, I will quote from them now, 
since you asked the question. 

The number of workers employed in 10 large firms in the Biddeford- 
Saco-Kennebunk, Maine, area, in June 1948 was 11,358. In 1953, the 
number was 9,616; in 1954, 7,210; in 1955, 7,922; and in 1956, 7,836. 

With the liquidation of the York division of the Bates Manufac- 
turing Co., in June 1957, the employment dropped to 6,412, and in 
June of 1958 to 3,687. Please note the drop in employment from 
June 1957 to June 1958, which amounted to 42.5 percent. It is esti- 
mated that, by the 1st of January 1959, the number of employees~in 
this particualr area will be below the 3,000 figure. 

Now, I would like to continue. I would next like to present figures 
as put out by our research department from New York in regard to 
textile employment in the Maine situation. 

Senator Pastore. This is on the Maine situation now ? 

Mr. Scuoonsans. Right [handing document to chairman ]. 

Senator Pasrore. This will be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Wage and salary workers in the textile mill porducts industry in Maine, 
February 1951 and July 1958 
Employment 
February 1951: Textile 
July 1958 : 


All manufacturing 
Textile as a percentage of all manufacturing 
Decline in textile employment, February 1951-July 1958 : 


Teatile machinery in place in Maine, 1989, 1949, and 1957 


| | 
Percent change to 1957 
ecember | December 


D 
May 1939 1949 1957 


From May | From De- 
1939 cember 
1949 





Cotton system spinning spindles__........; 1 685,000 | 638, 000 —21 
Woolen spinning spindles 2 | 161, 061 138, 332 53, —61 
Worsted spinning spindles___.-...........- | 105, 836 | , 856 -81 


1 As of April 1940. 
2 Includes spindles in place in carpet and knitting mills. 
3 As of December 1956, latest available figure. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Textile mill closings in Maine, 1946-58 * 


17, 555 
1 Reported as of September 1958. 
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SELECTED DATA ON THE BIDDEFORD-SANFORD (MAINE) AREA 


I. Classification by Bureau of Employment Security 

The Biddeford-Sanford area has been in the substantial labor surplus cate- 
gory continuously since March 1954. 
II. Unemployment 


As of February 1958, there were 6,400 unemployed in this area, or 19.8 per- 
cent of the labor force. Between February 1957 and February 1958, the number 
of unemployed increased by 137 percent. 


SELECTED DATA ON THE LEWISTON (MAINE) AREA 


I. Classification by Bureau of Employment Security 
The Lewiston area has been classified as a substantial labor surplus area since 
March 1958. . 


II. Employment 


Decline, 
1951 | Jume 1958 1951-June 
1958 


Total, nonagricultural 
Manufacturing 





III. Unemployment 
The Bureau of Employment Security reported a 37.9-percent increase in unem- 
ployment between February 1957 and February 1958. 


Source: Textile Workers Union of America, research department, New York, N. Y. 


‘«Mr. Scnoonsans. I will now go into the Japanese imports. This is 
a‘ resolution by the Biddeford-Saco joint board, and with your indul- 
gence, I would like to read it. 

Senator Pastore. Give us the meat of it. 

Mr. Scnoonsans. This is a resolution adopted by the joint board 
at a special meeting on June 23, 1956, first of all, sending this to the 
President of the United States, telling what the reaction is in our par- 
ticular community on the foreign textile imports, and asking that 
something be done about it. 

Senator Pastore. Is it all right if we make this part of the record 
by reference ? 

Mr. Scnoonsans. Yes, you have copies of that there, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pasrore. All right, you may identify them all. 

Mr. Scnoonsans. Here is a resolution, the second in your group of 
papers, signed by the majority of the merchants in the Biddeford-Saco 
area, and I would like to quote from this: 


Whereas the State Department of the United States is resolved to refrain from 
assisting the textile industry of this country from the suicidal Japanese textile im- 
ports ; and 

Whereas it is our opinion that the State Department feels that our textile 
industry, including the textile machinery industry, is expendable; and 

Whereas we believe it is for the best interest of the citizens of our community 

and the economy of this area that these Japanese textile imports be curtailed: 
Now, therefore, be it 
‘Resolved by the undersigned merchants of Biddeford, Sacco, and Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine, That we will not purchase stock, or offer for sale any Japanese 
textile goods which compete with the products of our local textile industry ; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we take this stand to inform our customers and our neighbors of 
our concern over recent developments in the textile industry and our belief that 
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the continued sale of such goods will eventually endanger the welfare of our 
community and the Nation ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we pledge to continue to cooperate with the Biddeford-Saco 
joint board, TWUA, and local industries in their effort to protect the textile in- 
dustry from excessive Japanese textile imports by enacting and subscribing to 
the above resolves. 

. Senator Pastore. And your union did the work of getting this reso- 
lution together and going out and getting the names and pledges? 

Mr. Scuoonsans. Yes, sir, all by ourselves, and I will come to that 
again later. 

This is a resolution to the President of the United States and to the 
Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled. This is a joint resolution memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress to correct governmental poli- 
cies which create unreasonable competitive disadvantages for the cot- 
ton textile industry. This is by the State of Maine Legislature. 

Senator Pastore. Who did the spadework on that ? 

Mr. Scnoonsans. It was done by some forward-looking legislators 
=~ are in Augusta, Maine, and who were reelected this year, thank 

od. 

Now here are some newspaper clippings: 

“Some stores O. K. the Japanese textile ban, others do not.” 

“Merchants likely to cooperate in Jap textile ban.” 

.“Charity begins at home,” an ad put in the newspapers by the 
Textile Workers Union of America. 

_ “Textile workers in drive against Japanese imports; high tariff 
called for; ask aid of merchants.’ 

. “Textile union to ask boycott.” 

Here is a letter I received in answer to one to the President of 
the United States, and this is the famous Stuart Rothman letter, and if 
you want me to read it, I will be happy to. It is addressed to me: 

Darker Mr. Scuoonsans: President Eisenhower has asked that I reply to the 
recent letter from you and the other executive board members of local 403, Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, concerning employment in the textile industry in 
Biddeford, Maine. 

This is a famous letter which excited a lot of comment in the State 
of Maine, with many editorials, because we had asked for help and we 
got this answer, this type of letter, telling us that well, it is to bad if 
the places close down ; they are free to do so, and it is too bad for those 
people who are actually affected by it. 

ou also have a copy of an editorial that appeared in the Kennebec 
Journal, Augusta, Wolntodayy June 12, 1957. | do want to quote from 
this. 

Senator Pastore. On this same subject ? 

Mr. Scnoonsans. Yes, sir. It says, “Another stacked deck for for- 
eign aid.” That is the title. This wasn’t written by me. Here is a 
copy of a letter sent to President Eisenhower by our general president, 
William Pollock, on May 8, 1957, dealing with the same subject. 

Here is an address that I made over radio station WIDE, in Bidde- 
ford, calling to the attention of all our people the situation regarding 
these Japanese imports. 

Here is a letter dated July 23, 1956, which was handed to me by two 
young gentlemen on August 23 of the same year, from the United 
States Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. I again repeat the 
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date is July 23, 1956, and it was delivered by hand to me on August 23 
of the same year. It is addressed to me. 

Deak Mr. ScHoonsans: In connection with an investigation by this Depart- 
ment of alleged violations of the Federal antitrust laws in restraint of trade in 
imported Japanese textiles, it is requested that you make available for exami- 
nation by the bearer, an agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, such of 
your files as he may request. 

Your cooperation in this investigation will be very much appreciated. 

It is signed by Victor R. Hansen, Assistant Attorney General, Anti- 
trust Division. 

I asked these gentlemen if it was a crime to try to save American 
jobs. They were very polite and said it was not a crime, but’ they 
hadajobtodo. This was 1:30 in the afternoon, and I had an apace, 
ment at Pepperell Manufacturing Co., so I asked them to come back at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon and I would give them all the cooperation 
they wanted. They said they couldn’t stay, but would be back the 
following Monday at 10 o’clock. These men came from Boston. We 
have a Federal Bureau of Investigation office in Portland, which is 
only 14 miles away, but they sent them 100 miles over the road. 

In coming back from keeping my appointment, I thought it over, 
and I called them up and I said, “If you want all my files in regard to 
this particular situation, you will have to take me to court,” because 
I wanted to find out who was in back of this. I have not heard—this 
is 1956 now—a word since then, because our files were not secret by any 
means. On the contrary, Senator Payne of the State of Maine entered 
our resolution in the Congressional Record, and the newspapers carried 
our arn story, so there was nothing on our part to hide. In fact, 
it was all public knowledge, and I am sure that once it gets into the 
Congressional Record many, many people read it. 

I have here before me a copy of the Daily News Record dated Sep- 
tember 28, 1956, when I said, “Our people don’t have much hope.” 
Here are some of the reasons they don’t have. What is going to trans- 
pire as far asthe industry isconcerned? They feel the textile industry 
is practically gone. On this particular date—September 28, 1956, the 
Daily News Record, a trade paper—it says, “Japan to set 1957 quotas 
on cotton at 1955 levels.” 

Mr. Adams tells of a plan limiting Japanese imports. This is during 
an election campaign. Because of this, Mr. Stanton got a shot in the 
arm and wanted to modernize some of his plants, because he thought 
Japan was going to live up to it. Mr. Malcolm Chase of Merrimac 
Cotton Manufacturing Co., whose plant had gone down to approxi- 
mately 500 people, advertised for help in our area. 

Senator Pastore. Yousaid 500. Did you mean 5,000? 

Mr. Scroonsans. No; from 500 he went up to 1,800, believing that 
the voluntary agreement with Japan, especially on velveteens, that 
they would live up to it and he perhaps would have a chance to stay in 
business. 

All of you gentlemen know what happened to Merrimac Manufac- 
turing Co. ; it is now liquidated because Japan did not live up to this. 
In fact, as you all know, there have been suggestions of cases of trans- 
shipments from Hong Kong to the United States, and as a result Merri- 
mac Manufacturing Co. is no longer in existence. 

But what bothers me is that when Mr. Adams makes this presenta- 
tion at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, in the same newspaper there is a little 
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article in which they quote Mr. Dulles. Now those two play on the 
same team. The date line is Washington, September 27. 

Japanese Ambassador said, following a 25-minute talk with John Foster Dulles, 
that Japan was satisfied that the United States would do all it could to end 
discriminatory legislation by cotton textile States. 

How can we actually believe what is going on when one man says, 
“We now have a voluntary agreement. Don’t worry, boys, everything 
is going to be all right.” And then John Foster Dulles, on the same 
team as that man, tells Japan not to worry, nothing is going to happen 
totheir textileimports. It is rather discouraging. 

You see, Senators, this is all part of our efforts. We have gone to 
Washington on several occasions to testify before the various commit- 
tees. We have sent communications. And for Senator Thurmond’s 
interest, especially, since he said the people should inform their Sena- 
tors, I should like to read a list of those we have written to, and it is not 
quite complete: The mail went to Margaret Chase Smith, Frederick 
Payne, Styles Bridges, Norris Cotton, George D. Aiken, Ralph E. Flan- 
ders, Leverett Saltonstall, John F. Kennedy, Robert Hale, Frank M. 
Coffin, Clifford G. McIntire, Charles E. Merrow, Perkins Bass, Winston 
L. Prouty, John W. Heselton, Edward P. Boland, Philip J. Philbin, 
Harold D. Donohue, Mrs. Edith N. Rogers, William H. Bates, Thomas 
J. Lane, Torbert H. Macdonald, Donald W. Nicholson, Laurence 
Curtis, Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., John W. McCormack, Richard Wig- 

lesworth, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Edwin H. May, Jr., Horace Seely- 

rown, Jr., Albert W. Cretella, Albert P. Morano, James T. Patterson, 
Antoni N. Sadlak, Prescott S. Bush, William A. Purtell, Edmund S8. 
Muskie, Lane Dwinell, Dennis Roberts, Joseph B. Johnson, Abraham 
Ribicoff, Foster Furcolo. 

In addition, letters were sent to the Senate and House Agriculture 
Committees, besides all our appearances. 

Your letter is in here, Senator Cotton, and others are here, too, and 
I am not going to bore you or this audience here with all this material, 
but if you want to look at it, it is here. 

Senator Corron. What is the significance of the reference to our 
letters? Isthere something that you object to? 

Mr. Scnoonsans. Not at all. I just wanted to prove to Mr. Thur- 
mond that we did take an interest and did write Beakatoies Congress- 
men, and friends. It is no criticism at all, because I did get some very 
nice answers. I am sure you all tried to do something very good. 

Now here are extra copies on the textile legislation for the com- 
mittee and for the record. These are copies of letters sent to the 
House Agriculture Committee, the Senate Agriculture Committee and, 
I believe, my testimony before the House Agriculture Committee and 
my testimony before the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

Now, I will go into the next phase, the unemployment situation. 
We have a letter here to the President of the United States, another 
letter to the President of the United States—and I would like to com- 
ment on one paragraph of this, where we say : 

Some workers, of necessity, have gone back to the Dark Ages and are lighting 
their homes with kerosene lamps because they cannot afford to pay their 


electric bill. This situation is indeed grave and desperate. Immediate action 
is needed now. 


29350—59—pt. 2——22 
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I have here a photograph of a family with six children where the 
electricity was shut off by the Central Maine Power Co. because they 
owed them $59. These kids are reading their funny books and 
eudying their lessons by a kerosene lamp. 

Now I would like to show you how we have cooperated—you have 
copies of this. This is the United States of America in the year of 
our Lord 1958, 


Attached please find how the workers have, over the years, cooperated with 
managements of textile mills located in the Biddeford-Saco area. 

In the case of the Bates Manufacturing Co., York division, workers at this 
plant, in between contract periods, took on increased workloads without any in- 
crease in remuneration. In the case of this company a total of labor cost 
savings of $395,574.40 per year were achieved for this management. However, 
even though the union cooperated to try to keep them competitive, this plant 
is no longer in existence, and 1,200 workers are without means of a livelihood. 

In the case of the Pepperell Manufacturing Co., a plant that is still in operation 
but on reduced time, meaning workers working at 3 and 4 days a week for a 
straight-time hourly rate of $1.41 per hour, as in the case of Bates Manufacturing 
Co., these workers too have cooperated in order to keep this company competitive. 
You will note that workload increases actually began in 1949 and are continuing 
every day. In fact, the last change made was on September 16, 1958, and we 
are still in the process of increasing workloads in various departments. The 
total labor cost savings on a yearly basis to the Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 
amounts to $853,199.36. This does not include the fringe benefits that would 
have been paid to workers if the workloads had not been put into effect, nor 
does it include a 7 cents per hour premium pay for third shift workers that have 
been displaced due to the workload increases. 

These sacrifices made by these union workers have been made so that they at 
least could have a job. But there is a limit as to how far these workers can 
continue to stretch themselves to the exhaustion point. 


The people have been cooperating in order to keep these mills in a 
competitive position. How far can we actually go, unless we can get 
some help from our own Government ? 

I have here the average membership of our union. These are pro- 
duction workers; these, are not supervisory people. And these are 
true and correct figures, and they show that in December 1948 there 
were 6,681 members, and on August 1958 there were 2,766 members. 

Now the employment and payrolls of the Biddeford-Saco area as 
given out by the chamber of commerce indicate that on July 1, 1948, 
there were—this is in the 8 major industries, whereas the other one I 

uoted before was in 10 industries and included Kennebunk while this 

oes not—on July 1, 1948, there were 10,027 employees in 8 major in- 
dustries with a payroll of $581,892.73. As of April 25 of this year 
there were 3,625 employees in 7 major industries with a payroll in- 
come of $220,091.10, which is a drop of over $300,000 a week. 

Now I have mentioned what the figures were in the 10 larger indus- 
tries and what they are now. I also want to present to you a census 
by the Catholic churches, which they take every year, and this one 
ee in October 1957. The Protestant churches took one in April 
of 1958. 

In the census taken by St. Andre’s Parish, Biddeford, Maine, in 
October 1957, 150 families had moved out of this parish. It is esti- 
mated that several more families have been lost to this parish since 
that time. 

,. St. Mary’s Parish has lost 30 families, according to its census of 
October 1957. 

St. Margaret’s Parish, in Old Orchard Beach, Maine, shows a loss of 

15 families. And St. Joseph’s Parish, in Biddeford, Maine, as of 
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October 1957, had lost 80 families. Most Holy Trinity Parish, Saco, 
shows no loss. Notre Dame de Lourdes Parish in Saco shows a loss 
of 70 families. 

The Protestant churches estimate a total loss of 250 families in this 
period. That means that two-thousand-three-hundred-and-eighty- 
some-odd people have moved out of there in the last year or so. 

Here is a statement by me to the special session that was held this 
last May in Augusta in regard to trying to get the 13 weeks’ extra 
unemployment compensation, which the legislature turned down in the 
State of Maine. This coming October a majority of our unemployed 
people will be without compensation checks. and will have no visible 
means of income whatsoever. 

I have here also a letter addressed to Mr. Carl Swanson, industrial 
development committee, an official of radio station WIDE, and this’is 
in answer to a plea also to the President of the United States for help 
in this particular area. In this letter Mr. James P. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary of Labor, tells these people: 


I am informed that at the present time the local public employment offices 
of the various State employment security agencies have job orders for more than 
33,000 workers for whom employers have authorized out-of-area or out-of-State 
recruitment. These are job openings placed by employers which the local offices 
have been unable to fill from the community labor supply. They include open- 
ings for more than 2,000 skilled machine operators, machinists, and toolmakers, 
More than 300 of these latter openings are in New England States. 

You can obtain information about these openings from the Maine Employment 
Security Commission as each State keeps all other States advised currently 
regarding all job openings which its local offices cannot fill from the local labor 
supply. 

Many of the Nation’s largest employers use this labor-clearance system to 
recruit scarce workers, as it gives them access to job applicants in all sections of 
the country. Olea) 

I appreciate your desire to bring in industries which will provide jobs for your 
unemployed workers in their home community and the Labor Department will 
cooperate with you in any way it can in this program. You may be sure that 
management representatives who contact the Labor Department in connection 
with plant-expansion programs will be advised promptly regarding the activities 
of the Biddeford Industrial Development Committee. In this connection, I 
might add that the company I mentioned in answering one of Mr. Garroway’s 
questions is seeking skilled toolmakers to expand production at existing facil- 
ities and, to the best of my knowledge, has no plans for establishing branch 
plants. 

You are aware, I am sure, that the administration has presented a bill to 
Congress which, if enacted into law, would provide a measure of financial and 
technical assistance for communities such as Biddeford in resolving their unem- 
ployment problems. We are hopeful favorable action will be taken on this bill. 


They are saying it is too bad you have to pull up your roots; you 
have to look for a job somewhere else. 
_ Now, as to the relief situation—I am going a little faster than I 
wanted to, but time is getting short—I want to bring to your atten- 
tion, gentlemen, something that is happening that a lot of people don’t 
realize. I am going to show you these newspaper clippings. These 
are American papers. These are not starving Belgians during World 
War I, while they were being occupied by a hostile enemy. This is 
in time of peace in the United States of America, 

“Biddeford-Saco Jobless Get Food.” This is dated Boston, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1958. 

“City Promised Surplus Food—Federal Aid Due.” This is the Bid- 
deford Journal, February 14. 
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“Eisenhower Urged to Assist Area Immediately.” We are still 
waiting. 

Portland , Press- Herald, February 15: “Surplus Foods Arrive in 
Biddeford. 

“City wil Get Help From This—Biddeford To Distribute Food 
Monday.” This is the Portland Evening Express, February 15. 

“Businessmen Aid Biddeford-Saco.” This is Sunday, February 16. 

Some of you gentlemen know that during that period you have Chris- 
tian Brotherhood Week. This is a group of Raibeivecenthon from the 
city of Portland, wholesalers, who felt sorry for their brothers and 
sisters in the Biddeford area and sent in 6 tons of food, staple food, 
good fish and meat and potatoes, which these people needed. 

They also promised they would send in some more food, but here is 
what happened : 

In picking up the Daily Journal a little bit after that, there was an 
article saying: 
ine to circumstances beyond our control, we will no longer be able to send in 

I called the chairman, William Benson, during Christian Brother- 
hood Week, and had commended him on his Christian spirit. I called 
him then and asked him what the story was. He said that he had 
been in touch with Mr: Sherman Adams, and Mr. Adams stated to him 
not to send any more food; that he would take care of it by sending 
surplus hamburger from the school-lunch program. This is on Mare h 
4,1958. Tothis date not one-quarter pound of hamburger has arrived 
in the city of Biddeford. 

Here is the New York Times, Sunday, February 16: “Maine Twin 
Cities Know Depression.” 

Biddeford Journal, February 17: “Food Distributed to Unemployed 
at Biddeford-Saco.” 

February 18 : “Twin Cities’ Plight To Be Studied by White House— 
Report Soon.” 

New York Post: “Food Line—Jobless Blight Strikes Maine.” 

This is the Portland Herald: “Food From Good Neighbors”—and 
it shows people standing in line to receive food. 

Now here is a shocking headline: “Biddeford-Saco Food Stocks 
Running Low—Over 3,000 Get Aid—Payne Asks for Crash Program.” 

“People Seeking Aid Increase in the Biddeford-Saco Area.” 

“Chicken Line at Biddeford.” It shows people in the snow, stand- 
ing there for a chicken given by one of the concerns in the State of 
Maine. 

Here is a story in the Boston Daily Globe, February 21: “They 
Never Had It So Bad.” 

Here is another story from February 22: “Biddeford-Saco Area of 
Concern to White House.” 

I could go on and on. 


The latest official figures of the number of persons appearing on local welfare 
rolls as supplied by Mrs. Annette Gagne, head of the welfare department, was 
reported at 2,666. The official number on the Saco relief rolls is reported at 
1,327, by Mrs. Ethel M. Day, head of the department in that city. This makes 
a total of 3,993 persons on relief in the 2 cities at present. 


This was from the Biddeford Daily Journal, Thursday, March 20, 
1958. 
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Senator Pastore. May I ask a question? Do you take the position, 
sir, that if our policy had been different, with relation te imports of 
Japanese, textiles, that this would not have happened ? 

Mr. Scnoonsans. I certainly do, because as was stated to you in the 
eaeny, because of the amount of ginghams coming into the coun- 
try they had to shut down the York mill. 

Senator Pasrorr. In other words, you are saying that. these scream- 
ing headlines which reflect the real picture of the Biddeford-Saco 
part of Maine would have been avoided had our policies been different 
with. relation to Japanese imports and those mills would.not. have 
closed down ? 

Mr. Scuoonsans. Certainly; 1,400 people would now be still work- 
ing in the York division, and I am sure the Saco-Lowell shops would 
still have machinery workers presently employed, instead of moving 
it all out. 

Senator Corron. Just a moment before you proceed. Do you also 
take the position that it was the policy of the Federal Government 
to see to it that the people who were starving in Biddeford should 
not receive any food ? 

Mr. Scuoonsans. No, I wouldn’t say that it was the policy. But 
I would say that we didn’t get the necessary attention we should have 
gotten. 

Senator Corron. I am interested in your information that you 
passed on. Who was this gentleman who said that when he intended 
to send food to the starving people of Biddeford that he was called 
by Sherman Adams and told not to do that? Who was this gentle- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Scuoonsans. William Benson, who was the chairman of the 
good neighbor committee. He is a lobster dealer in Portland, Maine, 
and when I called him he said—he didn’t say whether he was called 
by Adams, or he had called Adams, but he said he had been in touch 
with Mr. Sherman Adams and he had stated that he would see to it, 
not to donate more food, he would see to it that some raw frozen ham- 
burger would be sent. to Biddeford. 

Senator Corron. Well, that is a little different from your previous 
testimony. Do you mean it is possible that Mr. Benson got in touch 
with Mr. Adams to secure some further food contributions from the 


school lunch | and was promised he would get it and then it 
wasn’t furnished { 
Mr. Scuoonsans. I can’t answer that, that he asked for it himself. 
Senator Corron. Well, we want to make sure the record is perfectly 
correct. I do not know your purpose in putting that particular piece 
of evidence before this committee, but if your former statement was 
that when he was about to send some further food — that he 


was—and I understood you to say very distinctly that he received a 
call from Mr. Sherman Adams telling him not to do it—that the 
Government would take care of it, and then nothing wasdone. I could 
not quite comprehend that, and I wanted to know exactly the purpose 
of that piece of evidence. 

Mr. Scnoonsans. All I can say is that Mr. Benson stated to me he 
had been in touch with Mr. Adams. I don’t know who called-who, 
whether he called Mr. Adams, or Mr. Adams called him, but he had 
been told by Mr. Adams not to send any more food down. 
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Senator Corron. Not tosend any more food ? 

Mr. Scuoonsans. That he will handle it through the school-lunch 
— and see to it that the people in Biddeford would get raw 

amburger. 

Senator Corron. And he distinctly asked this man not to send food 
to hungry people ? 

Mr. Scnoonsans. That is my understanding. At least that is the 
words of Mr. Benson over the telephone to me on March 4, this year. 

Senator Corron. And you want the record left that way ? 

Mr. Scuoonsans. I certainly do. 

Poe Corron. And that is placed before this committee to ‘prove 
what 

Mr. Scuoonsans. To prove what we have been trying to do in our 
particular area as regards the textile situation and the unemployed 
conditions that have arisen from the attitude of the State Department 
in regard to textile imports. 

Senator Pasrore. Well, I think it proves something else, too—I 
hope we don’t get into a debate on this—but it proves something else, 
too. Here we havea situation where a community in the United States 
of America overnight is rendered an economic desert to the extent that 
yous are hungry and need food. I don’t care who promised what. 

he fact of the matter is that it came to the attention even of the high- 
est house in the country, and if that isn’t consciousness enough to 
sharpen up the alertness of this administration or any administration 
as to what is happening because of these imports, then how much more 
do you need to dramatize the picture? People are hungry, they need 
hamburger that is to come up through the school-lunch program, be- 
cause they are hungry and out of work. How much more do you need 
to convince the State Department of what is happening to America 
because of this policy? That is where it is important. 

We keep talking about alerting them to what is happening. That 
is what is important. 

Senator Corron. That is a very fine statement, and I compliment 
the chairman upon it, and as the chairman knows, every single Senator 
from the New England States has again and again urged upon the 
State Department and the administration, and insisted and taken 
every step in our power. That is why we are up here today, to try 
to get something to prevent or to stop a policy which is devastating 
sections of America. That is all right. 

But also into this record this gentleman has placed an allegation 
that for my part I am not going to leave unnoticed. I am going 
to find out—personally I don’t believe in kicking a man when he is 
down, and I don’t believe in using this hearing as a forum for any 
kind of a political attack, and I would be just as quick to resent it if it 
was upon an opponent of mine as I would on a friend. 

Now I hold no brief for this crowd down at the White House. We 
have begged them to do things and aor. have not done them, and 
I am the first to reproach them for it. But I am going to find out 
if it is true that Mr. Sherman Adams asked any man or any organi- 
zation anywhere to cease feeding hungry people. I do not believe it. 

Senator Pastore. No; Ido not think he meant it that way. 

Senator Corron. That is what he said. 








( 
} 
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Senator Pastore. What he meant is that “You need not do it, be- 
cause we are going to do it this other way,” and maybe something 
ee in the meantime. 

am not getting too much disturbed about the story just recited. 
I am only trying to tie in the story with the meaning and purpose 
of this committee. 

Senator Corron. I don’t doubt that is what happened, but that is 
not what this man said. 

Mr. Scnoonsans. I am not making any allegations that he delib- 
erately did not send food down. 

Senator Corron. Allright. Let the record speak for itself. 

Mr. Scnoonsans. All right. 

I think you would be interested in what the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union Leader had to say on April 3, 1958, in regard to that particular 
story, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Let me say this to you sir: Whatever you are 
saying here, did you ever say this before, publicly ? 

r. ScHoonsans. I have said it. 

Senator Pastore. We are not taken by surprise here this after- 
noon. This gentleman appears to me to be very, very aggressive, 
st I should think that everything he is saying here today he has said 

fore. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. There is an article in the Manchester Union 
Leader dealing with that particular subject. I will be happy to give 
it to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. I would hope that you would introduce this in 
the record. The point I want to make with you is—I do not want 
to cut you short, and please don’t misunderstand me—but all you are 
trying to point up here is that the situation was so serious that you 
had to do all this to bring it to their attention. 

Now the important thing is the fact that these people can’t say, 
“Well, we never knew it was doing any harm,” you see. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. That is all we want to do, bring it to the atten- 
tion of responsible people, so something could be done. 

If I may go on now—and I am sorry if I am shocking or boring 
anyone—— 

enator Pastore. You are not doing either. However, let us have 
a recess now for about 2 minutes. 

Whereupon, a short recess was taken.) 

enator Pastore. Come to order. You may proceed, Mr. Schoon- 
ans. 
Mr. Scnoonsans. The next part of my presentation I will just 
make reference, to. You all have copies of it. It shows the effort to 
bring additional work into the area. Now the textiles, much of them 
are going out, and we don’t seems to get any help from the adminis- 
tration in Washington, or the State Department. We are trying to 
do everything possible that we can, that is, labor and management 
together, to bring new industries in. 

i would just like to make reference to a meeting held in the office 
of the senior Senator from Maine, Margaret Chase Smith, on Febru- 
ary 28, and I will read the people who were present. 

yself, who conducted the meeting; Mayor Clement Descham- 
beault, of the city of Biddeford; Mayor Peter A. Garland, of the 
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city of Saco; Joseph S. Audie, president of the Biddeford-Saco 
Chamber of Commerce; Paul Casavant, chairman of the Saco Indus- 
trial Development Commission; Charles Cote, vice chairman of the 
area industrial development committee of the Biddeford-Saco Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Ralph Binette, city clerk, Biddeford, Maine; 
Newman V. Bagley, immediate past president of the Biddeford and 
Saco Chamber of Commerce, Inc.; Fred A. Clough, Jr., commissioner, 
Department of Economic Development, Augusta, Maine; Elton O. 
Feeney, town manager, Old Orchard Beach, Maine; Alexander 
Anastasoff, business agent of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

Present at this meeting also were Senator Smith, Senator Payne, 
Congressman Frank Coffin, and Robert Hale, and people represent- 
ing the various departments that were asked by Mrs. Smith to be 
present, as follows: John F. Hilliard, Assistant Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization; John F. Troy, manpower specialist, assist- 
ant to Mr. Hilliard; J. M. Robertson, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense; C. F. Cinquergrana, procurement specialist, Department of the 
Army; Alden K. Sibley, division engineer, New England division, 
Boston, Mass.; John W. Leslie, assistant to General Sibley; F. A. 
Allis, captain, United States Navy, Office of Naval Materiel; Perry EF. 
Nixon, lieutenant colonel, United States Air Force, Procurement Pol- 
icy Division; E. O. Sessions, Deputy Postmaster General; Jack E. 
Grant, Facilities Bureau (Publicity), Post Office Department ; Gustav 
KE. Larson, Deputy Director, Office of Area Development, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; J. Dewey Coates, community employment con- 
sultant, Department of Labor; Edward J. Zahn, special assistant to 
the Secretary of Labor; David C. Buell, Jr., Chief of Procurement 
and Technical Assistance, Small Business Administration, Boston, 
Mass.; Ted Haugle, Small Business Administration, liaison officer to 
the Office of Secretary of Defense; and L. L. Dunkie, Director, Na- 
tional Buying Division, Federal Supply Service, General Services 
Administration. 

You have the testimony we presented. I have the minutes in one of 
my folders here and any time some of your staff members want to 
look at them, they will be welcome to do so. 

The presentation made by us was in regard to trying to get some 
Government contracts into the area and also the matter of public 
works, and Catholic institutions and other institutions that were in- 
terested in trying to get the river clean through the public works 
program. 

I am merely trying to show that because we find ourselves in the 
plight we are in, we are not sitting idly by. We are trying to help 
ourselves to the best of our ability. But we do need help from some 
source in the Federal Government, whether from the Senate, or Con- 
gress as a whole, or from the Defense Department, or the State De- 
partment, or the administration. We would welcome any sort of help 
we can get, and especially after October 31, when the majority of 
these people will no longer have any income whatsoever. These 
unemployed will have to wait until April 1, next year, before they 
can go back to unemployment checks at a reduced rate. 
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For instance, the people in the York division, when it liquidated 
they drew 26 weeks on an average of $28 a week until last April 1. 
After that they again were allowed to draw unemployment-compen- 
sation checks, but the average dropped from $28 to $13 a week. Come 
this October, there will be nothing at all coming to these people. 
Certainly they are entitled to some help. 

Mr. Chairman, I will try to rush on a bit, because I know your time 
is valuable. 

I have with me today three individuals who are the unfortunate 
victims of this situation and, if I may, I would like to question these 
people, so we can facilitate the hearings. 

On my extreme right we have Mrs. Dorelda Polarais. She has 
worked in textile mills for 50 years, since the age of 13. She is now 
73 years of age, and is drawing 80 percent—women at 62 can retire, 
so she has taken advantage of it because she has no income whatso- 
ever, and she is drawing $66 a month, and she has to depend on that 
for the rest of her life. 

Now she is willing, able to go to work, but at her age she cannot 
find any employment. She has worked in a textile mill for 50 years, 
and now finds herself out on the street, with just $66 a month. 


Senator Pastore. Where did you work, Mrs. Polarais, what mill? 
Mrs. Porarais. Bates. 

Senator Pastore. All your life, since you were 13 years old ? 

Mrs. Poxarals. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. When did you lose your job? 

Mrs. Potarats. Last August. 

Senator Pastore. Have you tried to find work ? 


Mrs. Potarats. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. And you can’t find it ? 

Mrs. Potarats. No. Like one of my brothers was only 58 and he 
had to leave town and I don’t know what my sister will do. She is 
64 and she got fired, too. 

Senator Pastore. Did she work in the same mill ? 

Mrs. Potarats. Yes. So we can’t find work, either of us. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. You see, the situation is a little difficult. You 
and I, our fathers and mothers wanted to keep us within the fold 
of the family, but the children in high school now are already being 
indoctrinated by their parents when they graduate they are not to 
stay in the area, but go down and see Mary, a sister, brother, cousin, 
or uncle in some other part of the country, California, Massachusetts, 
and in some cases Connecticut, where a lot of our people have moved to. 

It is a pretty bad situation when the parents have to kick the 
children out of their nest. 

Now we have Mrs. Georgiana Cote, who is also a widow, 60 years of 
age, who cannot, like Mrs. Polarais, draw social security. She has 
a couple more checks coming in and after that she will have nothing 
at all. She was a former employee of Bates Manufacturing Co. 

Senator Pastore. When were you laid off ? 

Mrs. Corr. In August. 

Senator Pastore. Have you looked for work ? 
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Mrs. Corr. Yes. There isn’t any work. We can’t look for any in 
the city because there isn’t any and after you are 40 they just don’t take 
you. They think you area cripple or something. But we have to live 
still. And you can’t say you are going to your children for help 
because they are in the same situation we are; they have no job, they 
have four kids around the table. How can you go down and eat 
their food’, Youcan’t do it. 

Senator Pastore. Do you have married children ? 

Mrs, Corr. Yes, but they are the same as me; they are out of 
work. That is the way it is all over, Biddeford and Saco. One is 
just as bad as the other. And this Japanese thing has thrown us all out 
of work, we know that. We campaigned the stores in the city and 
told them if they kept on getting Japanese goods, we weren’t going to 
buy there any more, that they were doing us out of our jobs. We all 
did that, a whole bunch of girls, and we went around to the stores and 
some of them answered us right, but some others didn’t. They said they 
had it on hand and they were going to keep it, and we said when that 
was gone, not to buy any more. That is how we lose our jobs. 

Senator Corron. Did they do it? 

Mrs. Corr. Some of them did, a lot of them. Only a few didn’t, 
but they never got a customer, I will tell you that. We go in the 
store and look at the tag. If it is Japanese goods, we don’t buy it. 

Senator Corron. I think that is an important point. I am just in- 
terested in how successful you were in getting the stores to buy 
American. 

Mrs. Core. We have to. 

Senator Corton. Do you think that most of the stores, half of the 
stores, or two-thirds of them, or what percentage would you guess 
really responded to your plea and stopped carrying Japanese goods? 

Mrs. Corr. Well, I tell them—— 

Mr, Scooonsans. May I answer that? 

Senator Corron. Surely. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. I would say, during that particular period, 99 
percent of the stores withdrew their Japanese products off their count- 
ers for a period of at least 3 to 4 months, and then when the agitation 
stopped, and the tourist trade started coming in—we happen to be in 
a recreational area as well as industrial—then the stuff came back on 
the counters and there is quite a bit of it now. 

If we were to put on a drive and these girls would be willing— 
they did a terrific job; they weren’t afraid to go into the stores— 
it would disappear from the counters for a time again, but would 
reappear. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Senator Tuurmonp. In other words, you cannot rely on that kind 
of program. You have to have some relief in Warner of a 
permanent nature to protect your people and protect the jobs of your 





people? 

Mr. Scnoonsans. That is right. 

Mrs. Core. There is one more ve, I would like to say. We don’t 
want charity ; we are able to work and we want a job. We don’t care 
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what. kind, just something to live on. It is pretty hard when you 
haven’t got money and you are running out of checks, 

:. Senator TuHurmonp. You ladies look healthy and able to work, and 
you would, I know, if you had the opportunity, but they have de- 
— your jobs. 

Mrs. Corse. That is right. But they won’t hire you at our age, and 
there is no job anyway where we live, in Biddeford-Saco. There is 
only one mill there and they are slaving them to death, it is awful. 

- Mr. Scuoonsans, The workload increases have been terrific and 
you:have some material there on that. Every time we had werne 
with the membership it was all done through secret ballot, nobody 
was forced to do it; 1t was explained thoroughly to them and brought 
to their attention that we were trying to do something. for the in- 
dustry. These people themselves are making their own sacrifices and 
through secret-ballot votes they have accepted workload increases 
without any remuneration whatsoever. 

.. We next have a yonger man, Joseph R. Guertin, age 44, the father 
of 4 children, who is a molder or was a molder in the Saco-Lowell 
shops. This is not a textile plant, but a plant where they make textile 
machinery for the textile industry. 

He can tell his own story as to what has happened since he has 
been out of work. How long have you been out, Mr. Guertin? 

Mr. Guertin. Since February. Since then I have had 2 weeks of 
work; with the union, for 2 weeks. 

Senator Pastore. You have not been able to find work? 

Mr. Guertin. No, nowhere. 

Senator Pastore. Where do you live? 

Mr. Guertin. In Biddeford. 

Senator Pastorr. You say you have four children? 

Mr. Guertin. Yes, sir. 

. Senator Pasrorr. Are you receiving unemployment. compensation ? 

Mr. Guertin. Yes, but it is almost running out now. I have about 
five more. 

Senator Pastore. Well, that is the story. 

Mr. Scnoonsans. If there are any questions, I would be happy to 
answer them. 

Senator Pastore. Let me say to you that you have made a very 
thorough presentation, and let me add, too, that I hope you didn’t 
try to leave the impression—I know you did not; I feel that you did 
not. But Sherman Adams is the former Governor of this State, and 
a very charitable man, and I do not think that deliberately you were 
going to leave the impression that deliberately he withheld food from 
anyone or encouraged that. I think you meant that somewhere alon 
the line something happened and the hamburger did not come in an 
the fact of the matter was that the situation was so serious that you 
called it to the attention of the White House. 

Ts that what you want in the record ? 

Mr. Scnoonsans. Yes, sir. I didn’t say any derogatory remarks. 
He probably gave orders to somebody down the line and they never 
delivered it. Soit is probably not his fault at all. 
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Senator Corron. May I say to you that I want every witness before 
this committee to have complete freedom to say what he wants and 
he is not going to be argued with or unnecessarily reproached by me. 

I can tell you that I have fought with Sherman Adams a lot more 
than you have, and I just could not believe that he willfully directed 
some charity or some individual to just stop giving food to the poor. 
It just seemed incredible and I thought at the time it was an unfortu- 
nate Statement because I mn oe yam on your thorough statement 
and on the way that you fight for your people and that is what we 
are here for. You do a fine job for them, and I admire you for it. 

Senator Pastore. Let me say this to this gentleman: If I ever belong 
toa union, I want you to be at the head of it. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Because I know you are in there pitching. 

Mr. Scuoongans. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pastore. Now we have Mr. Alton M. Hodgman, interna- 
tional representative of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF ALTON M. HODGMAN, INTERNATIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
PELHAM, N. H. 


Mr. Hopeman. My name is Alton Hodgman. Iam an international 
representative of the Textile Workers Union of America, with offices 
at 477 Essex Street, Lawrence, Mass. 

I have a prepared statement that, with your indulgence, rather than 
read into the record, I would like to submit for the record, and make 
brief remarks concerning the statement, highlighting many of the 
portions of it. 

Senator Pasrorr. The statement will be made a part of the record 
in its entirety, as though you read it. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hodgman is as follows :) 

In the city of Lawrence, Mass., during the period 1946-58, textile 
mills employing 19,125 persons were closed. On the attached schedule 
A, those mills closed are listed by name, date liquidated, product, em- 
ployees, and union affiliation, if any. 

An attached estimate of unemployment in the Greater Lawrence 
area, schedule B, shows the drastic results of the closing of the many 
textile mills and the months leading up to final closing. A peak of 
15,000 unemployed was reached in May of 1952 and an average of 
ee excess of 10,000 unemployed existed until after the first quarter 
of 1955. 

Textile employers did not provide for severance pay for their 
employees, thus these thousands of workers were forced into the labor 
market with only unemployment benefits, then relief facing them wher. 
they were unsuccessful in finding new employment. Because of the 
high age bracket of the employees in the liquidated mills, many were 
unable to secure new jobs and went from unemployment to relief 
agencies. 
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In August 1952, the department of public welfare of the city of 
Lawrence, Mass., reported that of the 252 persons receiving general 
relief, their ages were as follows : 


Under age 45 


Of the above group, 107 persons were without family, and 79 were 
in the 2-person family group. 

During the year olndhie ecember 31, 1952, 397 family groups rep- 
resenting 1,506 persons and 340 single persons, for a total of 1,846 
persons, received general relief from the welfare department. 

During the year ending December 31, 1957, we find the following 
numbers received general relief : 

Recipients, Jan. 1, 1957 
Applications during year 
Closed during year 
Recipients, Dec. 31, 1957 

Many of the employees of the closed textile mills are now receiving 
old-age assistance, as evidenced by the December 31, 1957, report which 
shows the following figures: 

Recipients, Jan. 1, 1957 

Applications during year 

Closed during year 

SO OUI, TR AE DOE creed oteery =the een Sechicgeibe ile Aeecasnedass Gia act mide 2, 228 

Expenditures in the city of Lawrence, Mass., for old-age assistance 
have increased from $1,477,308.16 in 1950 to $1,989,886.60 in 1957. 

An analysis of employment, wages, and establishments covered by 
employment security law, by major industry division is attached, 
schedule C, and shows a drop from September employment in 1947 
of 42,387 to September employment in 1955 of 27,077. A high in 
annual payroll of $109,461,000 was reached in 1948. The 1955 annual 
payroll of $87,368,000 represents a loss in payroll earnings of $22,093,- 
JOO, and this during a period when the cost of living was increasing by 
leaps and bounds. 

peak of September employment was reached in the manufacturing 
industry division in 1947 with 31,343 employees. A low was reached 
m September 1954 of 13,788 employees, for a drop of 17,555 employees 
during the 7-year period which covers the years the majority of textile 
workers were thrown out of their jobs. 

Many new industries have been induced into the Lawrence area, but 
they were not enough to eliminate the unemployment problem. 

The Lawrence Chamber of Commerce report shows that since 1955 
there have been 6 new industries employing under 25 workers; 3 
new industries employing 26 to 100 workers; 3 new industries employ- 
ing 101 to 500 workers, plus 1 new industry, the Avco Manufacturing 
Corp., employing 501 to 2,000, which has recently moved out of the 
area. 

The division of employment security in its most recent report esti- 
mates 6,400 unemployed in Lawrence out of a total of 48,950 jobs 
in covered employment. Thus the unemployed in the city of Lawrence 
represents 12 percent of the work force in covered industries. As of 
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September 6, 1958, there were 2,872 persons drawing benefits from 
the — account, 1,242 as a result of the extra 13 weeks of benefits 
recently voted, and 2,400 have exhausted their unemployment benefits. 

In the neighboring city of Lowell, Mass., the attached schedule D 
lists mills in the Lowell area that have liquidated since 1946, giving 
date liquidated, products made, employees involved, and union affilia- 
tion, if any. Over 5,000 textile jobs have been lost during this 1946 
to 1958 period. 

Normally workers have migrated back and forth between the two 
textile cities of Lawrence and Lowell. Mills closing in both areas 
have made it impossible for workers in either area to migrate to the 
other ane the last 5 years. Many of the younger workers of the 
closed textile mills in the Merrimack Valley-Lowell-Lawrence area 
have been successful in securing employment in the many electronic 
mills in the area and along Route 128, the Circumferential Highway, 

Some of the older workers have migrated to areas as far away,as 
New Jersey where they worked at the Botany and Forstmann Woolen 
Mills until they, too, were closed. The vast majority have left the 
industry and are now working at even lower rates of pay than before 
in the many small shops that are taking up space in the old textile 
mill properties. 

The attached schedule E shows the many small shops coming into 
the Lowell area to take advantage of a depressed labor market. Of 
the 55 new shops in the Lowell area, 39 employ less than 100 workers. 

The Lowell office of the division of employment security reports 
5,548 persons were collecting unemployment benefits as of September 
6, out of a total covered employment of 52,310. Thus, over 10 percent 
of the total covered employment in the Lowell area are collecting un- 
employment benefits. No figures are available that would estimate 
the number of persons who have exhausted all employment benefits, 
or how many may be unemployed from the noncovered jobs. 

Very little local effort is directed at ways and means of inducing 
or helping existing textile plants to remain in the area. Much tal 
and activity is directed toward the establishment of industrial parks 
while huge mills remain closed and empty. The huge Wood mill, once 
known as the largest worsted mill in the world, has just been abandoned 
by the Avco Manufacturing Corp. Part of the Pacific mills has just 
been torn down for a parking lot. There is talk of converting part of 
the Ayer mill to the raising of chickens, and so the story goes. 

I do not represent that I know the answers to the problem facing 
textile workers who have lost their jobs. In this presentation I have 
tried to provide the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcom- 
mittee with available statistical information on what has happened 
to what once was known as the textile center of the world. 
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(The above-mentioned schedules are as follows :) 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 


SoHEDULE A.—Tesztile mills liquidated in Lawrence, Mass., 1946-58 


Mill Date liqui- Product Employees Union 
dated 


Cotton, silk and synthetics: 
Campbell Wiper Supply Co | 194 Silk wipers 
Lawrence Duck Co., division of | Spring of 1958_| Cotton duck 

Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. 
Shoe Lace Co., Inc | January 1958_. 

Woolen and worsteds: 

American Woolen Co. (later be- 

came part of Amerotron Corp.): 

Ayer Mill December 1952. Worsteds and woolens- 
Shawsheen Mill August 1954._.| Worsteds 

May 1954 

— Industries, Inc.: Pacific | June 1957 
ills. 
Colonial Spinning Co., Andover --- Wool yarns 
Lawrence Woolen Co 
Lewis, E. Frank, Co ae Wool scouring 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ince.: April 1951 Woolens ana worsteds. 
tucket Mill, Haverhill. 
Whitman, Wm., Inc.: 
Arlington Mills May 1952 
Monomac Mills d 
Dyeing and finishing: 
Aspinook Corp.: Lawrence Print ; Dye and finish cot- 
orks. tons and rayons. 
Ber: ick Manufacturing Co January 1954_.| Screen print..........- 
Kenyon Finishing Co — Dye and finish....___- 
1947. 
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ScuEepuLE B.—Estimated unemployment in the greater Lawrence area (including 
Methuen, Andover, and North Andover) 


1952 ! 1953 ? 1954 3 1956 1957 4 
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1 American Woolen Co. (Ayer Mill) closed January 1952. 

2 American Woolen Co, (Shawsheen Mill) closed June 1953. 
3 Wood Mill closed June 1954. 

4 Pacific Mill closed May 1957. 
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OF THE DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


ScHEDULE D.—Teztile mills liquidated in Lowell, Mass., 1946-58 





] - | 





























Mill Date liquidated Product | Employes Union 
= iad ate oe | . 
Cotton, silk, and synthetic textiles: | 
a, Mid 1955._-... Cotton fabrics......... | 800 | TWUA. 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co--.-- Mid 1958... .--- Corduroys, velveteens. | 1, 000 Independ- 
| ent. 
Newmarket Manufacturing Co- -_- ed Synthetic fabries_-._._- 700 | TWUA 
1954. 
Woolen and worsted textiles: | 
Abbot Worsted Co., Forge Village..| September | 
1956. Worsted yarn... ....--| 1, 000 | 
Abbot Worsted Co., Lowell-.-.---- MG nin. sss. 
Ames Textile Corp.: | | 
United States Bunting Mill....| March 1950. Worsteds, . 5 ......5i-] 750 | TWUA, 
MEL hc wc cceapccwaneseen | June 1955. ....| Worsted tops. - ......- 225 | TWUA. 
Atkinson Spinning Co-_-_-_--.---.--- | November Woolen and worsted 85 
1953. yarn. | | 
Belle Wool Combing Co, and Chel-| 1949_..-...-.-- Worsted tops, yarns...| 60 | UTWA. 
sonford Worsted Co. | | 
Gilet Carbonizing Co... -....-..---.- | October 1955. -| Tans and carbon- | 150 | UTWA. 
| | izing. | 
evans Wersted Co ...............| 1048..........- | Worsted yarn. _..._..- 100 | 
Neponset Woolen Co., Canton____- December Weane. ..4.5..2i4.| 50 | TWUA. 
1956. | 
Pilgrim Wool Combing Co., New- | P SUS. nei | Worsted tops. -......- scecdeiannaeie 
ton. | j 
Ww — Bros, & Smith Co., Nor: | | January 1952..| Wool scouring--....._. | 100 | 
woo | j 
Belgian Spinning Co., Waltham - | October 1064. .| Wool spinning... .....-/............ 
Dyeing and finishing: | 
Herwood-Ranger, Inc., Walpole -. -| | July a | Coated fabrics. .....-.} 50 | TWUA 
Hockmeyer Bros., W aterhead Mill_| September Dye and finish cor- 250 
duroys. 
SCHEDULE B.—Greater Lowell manufacturers 
CODE 
A—average 1 to 25 employees. 
B—average 26 to 50 employees. 
C—average 51 to 75 employees. 
D—average 76 to 100 employees. 
E—average 101 to 150 employees. 
F—average 151 to 200 employees. 
G—average 201 to 250 employees. 
H—average 251 to 300 employees. 
I—average 301 to 400 employees. 
J—average 401 to 500 employees. 
K—average 501 to 750 employees. 
L—average 751 to 1,000 employees 
M—average over 1,000 employees. 
U—indicates unknown. 
Name and address Year | Code Product 
Amalgamated Plastics Co., foot of Crosby St_--.--- 1956 | A | Acetate heels. 
Arlin Manufacturing Co., 12 Perkins St........_.... 1954 U Refiective yarns and narrow width 
lastic films. 
Barcy Shoe Co., foot of Crosby St............-.....- 1951 | G omen’s shoes. 
Blackadar Manufacturing Co., 95 Bridge St......_-- 1950 | A Set = and paper boxes and paper 
products. 
Braeburn Manufacturing Co., 217 Jackson St__.._.- 1952 | C Men’s and boys’ sportswear. 
Buck Industrial Mending Co., 95 Bridge St ......_.- 1950; A Commission mending. 
Cambridge Corp., Industrial Park, Chelmsford St..| 1955 | H Cryogenic equipment, various sizes. 
a Co., 4 Broadway (formerly LaMar- | 1952} U | Shoes. 
uise). 
CBS Hytron, Industrial Park, Chelmsford St....... 1953 G Transistors and germanium diodes. 
Commodore Foods, Inc., 645 Lawrence St........---. 1954 | B | Precooked fish sticks in consumer 
pee under various private 
abels, nationwide distribution. 
Cyro Sportswear, foot of John St...............----- 1957 | C | Sportswear. 
Desrosier, William, Box Co., rear of 587 Middlesex | 1957 | A | Boxes. 
St. (formerl at Box Co.). 
DeWire Fabr' orp., 576 Lawrence St_......- 1954 B Manufacturers of hookup and tele- 
phone wires. 
Easy Mark Ink Co., corner Crosby and Butler Sts..| 1956 | U | Ink makers, 
Electro Circuits, Inc., 645 Lawrence St. -.......--.. 1956 | A | Printed circuit fabrication, electronic 
assembly and electrochemical forming. 
Fenway Manufacturing Co., 217 Jackson St._-..-..| 1951 | D Men’s raincoats and jackets. 
Forge Mills, Inc., 200 Market St_.......-.......---- 1956 | C Spinning worsted yarns. 
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ScHEDULE E.—Greater Lowell manufacturers—Continued 





Name and address Year Code | Product 


Gambit’s Shoe Co. (formerly Maribelle Shoe Co.), | 1956 | E Women’s, misses’ also compo shoes. 
95 Bridge St. 


General Spinning Co., 256 Market St._.-.....--.--- 1955 | B | Woolen yarns. 
Gerald Leather Co., 05 Bridge St_ .----------| 1954 | A | Toplifts for heels. 
<= Dress Co., Inc., foot of John St_._..-.---_- 1948 | C | Sportswear. 

Jay Dress Co., Inc., 95 Bridge hs tino came detec es 1953 E Women’s dresses. 


Jean-Alan Products, OG Waernee Oe. 56.2000. i.e 


1956 | D — bath mat sets; chenille rugs, 
| | | _ tufted, 
L&S§S Top Lift (United Heel Corp.), foot of Crosby | 1948 | D | Cut toplifts and celluloid covers. 

St. } | 


Inte rstate Cont. Corp., Boot Mill..............----- | 1958 








Grace Shoe Manufacturing Co., 200 Market St.._.__| 1952 | I | Shoes. 

Hathaway, C. F. Co., 27 Jackson St_.... see) 100081 Men’s shirts. 

Liberty Country Wear, Inc., 735 Broadway. 1951 | A | Men’s sport shirts. 

Lowell Shoe Machine & Supply Co., 460 Merrimack |} 1953 | A Sewing machines, motors, spaces. 


Ave., Dracut. ae. 





Lowell Textile Co. (Coleport Fabrics, Inc.), 200 | 1956 | B Packaging of textiles, etc. 
Market St 

McQuesten, George, Lumber Co., care of Eustern | 1954 | A Handling, storing, and milling of 
Terminals, High St., North ss a. lumber. 

Merrimack Textile F ibres, Inc., 256 Market st --| 1955 B | Processing textile fabrics. 

Mid-Town Sportswear Corp. (forme rly Rae Barry | 1953 | B | Ladies’ apparel acceptable as sports- 
Sportswear Corp.), 95 Bridge St. | _ wear. 

Model Dress Co., Boott Mills Yard---.--- ---| 1953 | U | Sportswear, dresses. 

Murray Printing Co., Forge Village. -| 1957 | H | Printers. 

N. E. Light Alloys Co., 62 Leverett St | 1953 | A | Bronze, aluminum, lead, magnesium. 

Northeast Offset, Inc., 735 Broadway _.| 1957 A | All types of printed matter. 

Pellon Corp., 221 Jackson St-.------- ; ---| 1951 F | Nonwoven textiles. 

Rainier-Beli Co., Inc., 341 Middlesex St___. 1956 | D | Military clothing. 

Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Wob rn St., South | 1953 | M_ | Electronics, ete. 
Lowell. 

Reiss / ssociates, Industrial Park, Chelmsford St_..| 1956 | H Laminated plastics. 

Robbie Shce Corp., 250 Jackson St. ..-| 1949 K | Children’s and ladies’ shoes, moccasins, 

Solomon, Nathan & Co., Ine., Beott Mills yard -| 1948 E | Ladies’ underwear. 

Synfoam Yarns, Inc. (affiliate of Synthetic Yarns, | 1954 | F | Throwing synthetie fibers, stretch 
Inc.), 750 Suffolk St. | yarns. 

Symphonic Radio & Electronics Co., foot of John St_| 1954 J Phonographs and radio-phonographs 

combinations. 

Tailor-Made Machinery Co., 56 Race St..._..-- ..| 1956 A Textile machinery. 

Bree We ORG. TION COUR oo oik dk oandnnesdndacguesadd~ 1953 B Heels for women’s shoes. 

Valhalla Mills, Thal Spun division, 200 Market St__| 1957 | C Synthetic, wool, and Orlon yarns. 

Valley Dress Manufacturing Co., merged with | 1951 |_...--. 
Robert Leonard group. 

Vanetta Corduroy Ccrp., 361 Aiken Ave_...___._..- 1948 B Corduroy manufacturing. 

Vanetta Velvet Corp., 169 Cabot St_.........-..--..- 1955 A Velvet manufacturing. 

Vertipile, Inc., 650 Lawrence St._.-._........------- 1949 | D | Rayon, cotton, and wool flock, flock 

coated fabrics. 

Vogue Industries, Boott Mills yard_......-._...--- | 1956 | A Stainless steel flatware. 

Wakefield Industries, Boott Mill Bldg., foot of John | 1954 I Cabinets for sewing machines, radios, 
St. TV sets, and other products. 

Walbert Plastics, Inc., 16 Wilson St 1957 | U Fiberglass reinforced laminates. 
Woodco, Ine. (formerly General Woodcraft Co., 1953 | A Wood window units. 
Inc.), 224 Walker St. 

Zonolite, Inc., P. O. Box 117, Billerica, Mass.......-| 1953 | B Insulation aggregates, acoustical ma- 


terial. 








Mr. Hopeman. I would like to tell briefly the story of what has 
happened in the city of Lawrence, Mass., as a result of textile mill 
liquidations. 

Between the period of 1946 to 1948, some 20,000 textile workers lost 
their jobs. Many of them migrated from mill to mill, and saw each 
mill as they went to it close behind them. We had some of our people 
that went as far as New Jersey to work in the Forstmann and Botany 
7 There, too, the jobs were lost as a result of the closing of these 
mills. 

During the period that these mills have been closed or were closing, 
we reached a peak of unemployment in Lawrence of 15,000 people. 
And an average of over 10,000 people unemployed from the nial of 
May 1952 through the first quarter of 1955. 

Now textile mills did not provide severance pay for workers forced 
out onto the streets as a result of the mills closing. It meant that those 
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people who lost their jobs were unable to find new jobs and had only 
the unemployment benefits left to them, and after that it was up to 
the various relief agencies. I have received certain information from 
the welfare department to the effect that welfare did increase over 
this period of time. It is interesting to note that in August of 1952 
over 50 percent of the people who were receiving relief from the wel- 
fare department were over 60 years of age. 

It is also interesting to note that as late as January of 1957 there 
were 147 on relief rolls, and 340 were added during the year. 

I think it reflects a little bit the age of many of the people whose 
jobs were liquidated in these textile mills—that those who were re- 
ceiving old-age benefits as of January 1, 1957, totaled 2,128 persons, 
This number was increased in that there were 471 applications during 
the year ending December 31, 1957. 

The expenditures for the city of Lawrence increased from 1950 to 
1957 by approximately a half million dollars. An analysis of the 
employment, wages, and establishments covered by the unemployment 
security law by major industry division shows that a high in the an- 
nual payroll in the Lawrence area was reached back in 1948, where 
the annual payroll showed $109,500,000. The 1955 annual payroll 
was reduced to $87,500,000, representing a loss of some $22 million 
in payroll to the city of Lawrence. A peak of employment was 
reached in the manufacturing industry division in the Lawrence area 
in 1947 with some 31,000 employees; a low was reached in September 
1954 of 13,788 employees, or a drop of some 17,500 employees during 
this 7-year period, which covers the period most of these textile mills 
in the Lawrence area were liquidated. 

Many new industries have been brought into the Lawrence area. 
I think that perhaps the electronic business, new electronic in this 
area and along Route 128 have probably meant the difference between 
Lawrence having complete chaos, such as the Biddeford-Saco area, 
and the situation facing it today. However, it is recognized in the 
area that it is not the textile people that are going into the electronic 
mills. They are looking for people for the most part under the age 
of 35, and that does not include many of the people who lost their jobs 
in the textile industry. 

We have been successful in bringing into the Lawrence area, since 
1955, a very few new industries. There have been 6 new industries 
that employ less than 25 workers, there are 3 new industries employ- 
ing from 26 to a hundred workers, and 3 new industries employ 101 
to 500 workers. One, the Avco Manufacturing Corp. employs some 
1,500 workers and has just moved out of the area. 

The division of employment security, in its most recent report, 
shows that there are some 6,400 people in the Lawrence area who are 
out of work. Of this group, there are some 2,800 persons who are 
drawing benefits from the so-called regular account, and 1,242 who are 
drawing checks as a result of the additional 13 weeks of benefits that 
was recently voted. Thus, some 2,400 people have exhausted their 
unemployment benefits. 

Now, in the past, when conditions get bad in one city, it was easy 
to migrate to another city and people have done that. However, in 
looking at what is happening in the Merrimack Valley, going to the 
neighboring city of Lowell, we find pretty much the same situation. 
There over 5,000 textile jobs have been lost since 1948. 
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In the Lowell area, I made a check of the new mills introduced 
there, and there we find a picture very much the same as Lawrence. 
They have brought in, since about 1948, 55 new shops. However, 
39 of those shops employ less than hundred workers. Many of these 
shops are shoe-industry shops, garment-industry shops, that have a 
substantial number of minimum-pay jobs. The Lowell office of di- 
vision of employment security reports 5,548 persons were collecting 
unemployment benefits. This represents some 10 percent of the total 
covered employment in the Lowell area. The figure I gave you for 
the Lawrence area represented 12 percent of the total covered em- 
ployment in the Lawrence area. 

From my observation, very little effort is directed at ways and 
means of inducing or helping existing textile plants to remain in the 
area. Most of your chambers of commerce and local boards are di- 
recting their activities toward the creation of industrial parks and 
the bringing in of other industries. We have just seen the Avco 
Manufacturing Co. abandon what was formerly known as the Wood 
mill, which was once known to be the largest worsted mill in the 
world. This mill now stands completely empty. We have just seen 
part of the Pacific mills torn down for the purpose of making a park- 
ing lot. We read in the papers talk that part of the Ayer mill is 
going to be used for the purpose of raising chickens, and so the story 
goes. 

I do not say that I know the answers to the problem facing textile 
workers who have lost their jobs. In this presentation I have tried 
to bring before you some of the information as to what is happening 
in Lawrence, and I sincerely hope that you gentlemen will be able 
to do something that will help the plight of the textile worker. 

Senator Pasrore. With relation to the situation that you have 
pointed out in Lawrence and in Lowell, what is your feeling with rela- 
tion to the arguments that have been made here today, both by man- 
agement and by labor representatives, as to the cause in large measure 
for this situation ? 

Mr. Hopeman. Of course, in the Lowell situation you have already 
had testimony concerning the Merrimack Manufacturing Co. In this 
presentation I have listed other shops in the Lowell area, many of 
them corduroy, velveteen, all of which have been closed as a result of 
foreign competition. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you, very much. 

Any questions ? 

Senator Corron. No questions. 

Senator THurmonp. No questions. 

Senator Pasrore. Mr. Belanger ? 

It is always a pleasure to hear from you, Mr. Belanger. 


STATEMENT OF J. WILLIAM BELANGER, NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL 
DIRECTOR, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFI-CIO 


Mr. Bevancer. Thank you, Senator. 

At the outset, I would like to say we appreciate very much your 
interest in this overall problem and especially for those of us who are 
in New England it has been a heavy burden for many years. I happen 
to be a lifelong textiler. I was born in the State of New Hampshire, 
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I was reared in Rhode Island, and I married a Massachusetts girl, my 
first child was born in Connecticut, and at times I lived with my rela- 
tives in Maine and Vermont. SoIam in New England. We were all 
textilers and we know the story quite well. 

I followed your hearings quite closely, this being the third day, and 
I am not going to burden you with repetition. There is a prepared 
text here and I must apologize for it, it is a little smirched and I hope 
the doctor doesn’t have too much trouble deciphering some of the 
notations. 

You have been presented with facts and statistics and I think that we 
all come to the conclusion that we have a sick industry on our hands, 
This industry is shrinking with alarming proportions, starting out 
with a million and a quarter people, after World War II, down to 
around 800,000 presently, and with about 141,000 left here in New 
England. We are concerned in trying to do something to try to save 
even one job. 

It is safe to say that we have lost a lot of industries to other sections 
of the country. We hold no personal animosity toward the Southland. 
We felt it was our economic problem No. 1 back in the early thirties. 
And this part of the country has grown and we look upon it as being a 
good development. Weare talking as United States citizens. Weare 
not sectionalized, but I think from the lesson that we have experienced 
in New England, over the years, that the South can pay heed, for 
tomorrow it may be them. 

In other words, instead of over a half million they may have pres- 
ently, they may be down to one hundred and forty-one thousand. 

Failures are taking place constantly. There is not too much pleas- 
antness in the industry. There isn’t a week that goes by in our office 
that I don’t pick up the phone and talk to someone and hear that there 
is another casualty. 

And there are many reasons for it. Some of it, of course, is being 
old in New England. We were proud people, we depended on Yankee 
ingenuity, and we did it fora long time. Unfortunately, we have a lot 
of old money around, still. But we note that there are trusteeships 
and people hired, paid to protect that money, so it doesn’t move as 
well as we would like to see it move. 

There is lack of technological improvement in certain centers. But 
we have many good employers in New England that are struggling 
with this problem, that plow back into the business, and love New 
England and are deep rooted here. There are several of these con- 
cerns and some of them are New England-wide in that they have mills 
in several of the States, in New England. 

Now, there are certain things that are beyond them and beyond us, 
of course, and that is where I think the Senate of the United States, 
or Government as a whole, can come in and do something about it. 
We talked about tax loopholes. We don’t have to go into all that 
detail. But we know what it is. It is ruinous in many areas, and 
something ought to be done about it. 

Government purchases of textiles is almost beyond comprehension. 
When we see our Government buying on the other side and our mills 
being idle; and I think figures were given to you on that by Mr. Sul- 
livan, or someone else. 
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Now we had hoped for the area redevelopment bill. I must com- 
pliment all of you in the Senate of the United States, and the Members 
of the House, if they are present, for having had the foresight of pass- 
— bill. It was, of course, with much chagrin that it was vetoed 
in Newport of late. 

There are people, such as we heard from in Biddeford. We can go 
on naming any number of communities where we have similar experi- 
ences. We felt this might have helped out, to some degree. 

Now we have the reopening of mills, as well as closing of mills. I 
would like to touch on that. When we talk about a textile industry, 
we have worked at it so long that we would like to see an industry 
where it is worth while working in, enjoying good wages, good condi- 
tions, somewhat commensurate with the industrial life in America. 
But we find ourselves with the parade passing by. We stay still or 
we go back. 

Now, we have attempted to cooperate on many occasions and continue 
to do so, but it seems that we never can solve our problem. Conse- 
quently, the returns of money is nil; as reported in some instances 
wages are poor, the profits are not what they should be, everybody com- 
plains but it is like the weather, nobody does anything about it. 

It is difficult for us—and you will note that the Textile Workers 
Union of America carried the brunt of the presentation before this 
committee and, I presume, will continue to do so in the South—we 
have an organization that is struggling to help the industry in which 
we work, but this industry is a rough one. I think that if the em- 
ployers and the associations would have an examination of their con- 
science, seeing to it that probably people who are interested in working 
together as sort of a partnership of labor, industry, and Government, 
I think that probably we might be able to do much better than we 
have. 

It is an essential industry that can’t be ignored. Our industry is 
the oldest in America, and we are proud of it, because most of the 
fortunes of America emanated from textiles over the years. It 
played an important role in developing the West and other sections 
of our Nation. And over the years, however, we have experienced 
feast and famine. We have had our ups and downs continually. If 
you want to look at the graphs; and, of course, when we have had the 
downs, many hardships ensued and, of course, it goes on up to the 
present moment. 

But now the problem is so acute that we seem—lI regret to say this— 

uite helpless, helpless, indeed. I think that is an expression made by 
the employers, many of them, that we do business with, in this part 
of the country. 

We also find that there is little direction and we seem to be a ship 
without a captain; everybody complains but nobody can take the 
wheel. During and after the First World War we embarked on mul- 
tiple shifts, and we are still among the very few industries continuing 
that practice. 

Now you have it in some of the new industries, with chemicals and 
that sort of thing, where they can’t stop the operation. But even in 
our garment industry, they don’t operate third shifts, but in this 
industry, it is always hellbent and there is a reason for it. We find 
ourselves at the mercy of the market that is the brokers, the cutting 
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trade. Upon their demands we have to jump, and they want us to 
work 6 days, and on the Lord’s day at times, to get the work out. 
Then all of a sudden, the cycle is over, and back we are in the dumps 
again. 

Now, that is a very bad position and a very bad situation. I should 
like to think that we would all want some stability, and continued 
prosperity. There were prosperous times, but we don’t want to be 
dependent on war or postwar business, because it is not good. We 
want a real right-to-work opportunity, with an annual work and wage, 
and I think that people in textiles are entitled to it. 

Now, as the shrinkage goes, we don’t know where it stops, but we do 
hope that somewhere along the line we may hit a point, where we say, 
“Now, that is it, let’s do a little planning for a change.” While we 
believe in a free-enterprise system, I think that sometimes we have 
to do some planning. 

The textile industry has a remarkable record in history ; it is respon- 
sible for many laws, and I don’t think we should stop in this year, 
1958. We did something with child labor, compensation minimum 
wage, and as a matter of fact in 1934, were responsible for labor rela- 
tions in this country, starting with the Winant report down to the 
Wagner Act, up to the Taft-Hartley we have today. We have to take 
a close look at our textile problems, we have to study them and see if 
we can’t take our place with other industries, for tomorrow. 

I think that we are all of the same opinion that our textile export 
market is at anend. It is doomed unless something unforeseen occurs. 
I have had the occasion of going to the Mideast and to Europe, and I 
want you to know that it has been a revelation to me. For instance, I 
was a delegate to the ILO Convention in Geneva this past summer. 
And there was a Pakistani testifying. He mentioned 200,000 textile 
manufacturing jobs, so during a coffee break I met him and I said to 
him, “I was surprised to hear you had 200,000 jobs in Pakistan.” 

He says, “I didn’t tell the whole story. In addition to those 200,000— 
and I say ‘200,000,’ because those represent factories of one nature or 
another—we have an additional 700,000 in textiles, doing work at 
home, small family operations, cooperatives of a sort. The Gov- 
ernment helps buy the cotton, helps to dispose of the finished product. 
Of course it is somewhat primitive as compared to what you have, but 
it is still 900,000 people in that section of the world that work on 
textiles.” So you can go on. 

In France, after liberation, after 314 years of experience with Mar- 
shall-plan money I visited a very modern rayon plant in Leon, which 
is a textile center. And in 314 years’ time they were producing 15 
percent more than they were producing at the time, the beginning of 
the war. That has been increasing right along and not only pro- 
ductivewise, but plantwise, and many of them we helped to build 
ourselves. 

Now, then, we say here, sometimes, “Well, don’t get alarmed, be- 
cause some things happen and change.” For instance, the popula- 
tion of the United States is increasing. Let’s assume it increases 2 
million a year, let’s assume we will have 200 million in a few short 
years. I don’t think we can depend on mere increase in population. 
Because each year in textiles we gain 5 percent as an average on in- 
creased productivity. This means less workers each year. 
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Some believe that probably our textiles could be expendable. Well, 
it is nice for people that are not in the business and it is good for 
theorists, and people that probably are in certain agencies, or on the 
outside in different types of industry. It is always good to talk 
about other people’s business. But all we know is that the textile in- 
dustry is an important industry. We found that out in 1942, at Pearl 
Harbor time. And this industry did a real job. So who knows what 
may happen, especially in this atomic age. The day could come when 
we may not be in a position to produce enough textiles for ourselves. 

A man told me one time, “You should not feel too bad about New 
Bedford.” It was sprawling with textile mills like we see in South 
Carolina and North Carolina today. And when these mills started 

oing down I expressed alarm. He wasn’t a textile man, but he said, 
“Don’t worry so much, young fella, we have a way of finding a way 
out.” He said: “Let me explain to you. You know, here in New 
Bedford, we were the whaling port of the country at one time. Then 
the whales disappeared, but then came the cotton mills. Well, the 
cotton mills are disappearing fast.” 

There is only one main concern in New Bedford today. One 
building out of probably thirty-odd, big huge mills. There is very 
little new industry to scams what has been lost. 

We hear about the new growth of electronics, plastics, and so forth. 
Well, I had occasion the other night to attend an affair that involved 
the Raytheon Corp., a concern that boasts 30,000 jobs, primarily 
in the State of Massachusetts. And that is good. But is it good when 
T asked one of the heads of the concern, “How much Government busi- 
ness do you have?” and without a bat of an eye he said, “Eighty 
percent” ? 

Now, 80 percent of Government business employing 30,000 people— 
and this is to replace the textile industry. Well, if Khrushchev were 
to say tomorrow, “Peace,” and he would convince the world, I don’t 
know what would happen there, because that 80-percent Government 
work would stop overnight. 

In Connecticut they had a great transportation-equipment indus- 
try, growing by leaps and bounds, tremendous, and, of course, it has 
a bearing on our textile industry. Recently we had a dip and some 
became bewildered. It was the first time that many of these people 
had experienced unemployment. They had been prosperous for so 
many years. 

Now, of course, sputnik came along; we got all excited, we started 
pump priming a little more, and now some people are back to work. 

But the fact of the matter is here we have a textile mill of some 
1,800 people, with a turnover of 50 percent of the help per year—50 
percent. Now, you can just imagine what leaves and just think of 
what comes in. You know why? To give a classic illustration, you 
can go into these new plants at $1.85 for sweeping, and, believe me, 
it is much nicer to sweep in those new plants than it is even in an old 
cotton mill. 

The fact of the matter is that our average wage is $1.40. That is 
average. Now, that includes skilled people. There is no mystery 
about it. The Government doesn’t help the textile industry. But we 
provide a sort of a subsidy, a cost-plus gimmick, to this transporta- 
tion-equipment industry. And I don’t see why we in textiles have to 
be second-class citizens all the time. 
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Now, remember, geographicwise we have a problem, too. We don’t 
possess gold, coal, oil, natural gas, and very little can be grown on our 
soil. The geologists tell me we have 6 inches of topsoil with bedrock 
under it. All we can do for this densely populated class is provide 
factories and mills and use our skilled hands to work. When we say 
that these mills are expendable, I don’t know what we will have in 
return. 

People say maybe we can become a vacation center. Well, Senator, 
especially Senator Thurmond, you have a nice day today, and it is 
New England, and we made it for you. But it is only a few months 
of the year. And while we are developing the ski trade, I don’t think 
it can take care of our population. 

New England, I think, should be a concern of the Government, be- 
cause New England, per capita taxwise pays well, always has, and pays 
the bills on time. In return we are not the ones who have had our 
hands out. But something has to be done. 

Mergers, for tax savings, definitely should stop. We have been hurt 
and hurt again and again. We have the Justice Department, the 
Treasury Department, we have legislation on the books, to deal with 
the problem, only it needs better administration, and I think we have to 
tighten up. 

The tariff, I don’t have to discuss. 

You have heard enough of this about the abuse of tax-exempt secur- 
ity to obtain capital to move industry from one part of the country to 
another. And we are not going to sectionalize, and we don’t want to 
think in terms of State versus State. 

Because one of my colleagues in North Carolina told me recently 
that one of the employees said to him, “I think we will move down 
South.” Probably he meant Mississippi. So you see, it is a very un- 
settled atmosphere and we have a problem all the time. But the tax 
exemption securities were allowed for municipalities to obtain capital 
to carry on their necessary functions. This was a reasonable device 
for what it was intended. But its use to induce industry to move is an 
abuse. 

The American Investment Bankers Association have tried to dis- 
courage the practice, but it goes on. The Federal Government should 
look into the matter, and the committee should stress that point. 

Now is time to be bold. I have heard remarks by the members of 
the committee that we can’t discuss the past, we have got to go into the 
future. Then you try to bring up related subjects and it is not prop- 
erly before this committee. All t know is that we are in trouble and 
want to do something about it. 

I say that textiles’ problems will be the problems of other industries 
tomorrow, and as long as we have been the guinea pigs in the past, we 
don’t object for the future. And I am not one of those who believe 
so much in free enterprise that when we have someone sick we call the 
undertaker instead of the doctor. 

In the early thirties, we had to have the NRA; it was declared un- 
constitutional in 1935. In 1936 we did pass the Duffy bill, Senator 
Duffy, of Pennsylvania, to help the sick coal industry, and it worked 
out. They established minimum prices and they controlled the out- 
put, and they made out quite well. 

Tn 1958, this year, our Government helped the sick railroad industry 
to the tune of $750 million in new credits. Good. We need commerce, 
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and transportation; we should do something about it. And Govern- 
ment, to much degree, exercises controls on farming. ; 

Now, I wonder if we should not try to do something for textile in- 
dustry. You know, if we could have something in the industry we 
could look into, make a study, have a sort of an agency—and that is a 
bad word, but it all depends who hears it. You know, small business 
per capita deaths this past couple years has gone up high. There isa 
tendency in all industries that the whale eats the minnow, big fish eat 
small fish; hence, mergers and monopolistic tendencies. 

This industry, if it continues, with these small New England manu- 
facturers, with 200 or 300 people each are going to be gobbled up. We 
will find ourselves in the hands of a few and the community will be at 
their mercy. I don’t like that situation. 

We ought to look into the matter of excess capacity, examine the 
third-shift problem. Is it too unholy to say the “graveyard shift” 
should be eliminated? Who wants to work from 11 p. m. to 7 a. m. in 
the morning! Is it healthy to work all night? It is not good, not 
good for the Nation. And look at the records of the people going into 
the Army and see the rejections, and you may get your answer. 

Senator Pasrorr. How do you answer the argument to that, though ? 

Mr. Bextancer. These are my personal opinions, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. I realize that. I am not debating this with you; 
but let’s assume that you did, wouldn’t that mean that that number of 
people would be out of work? 

Mr. Betancer. Well, Senator, when I say you have to become bold, 
we have so many going out of work every day, every week, and where 
it stops, nobody knows. We are talking about trying to establish a 
textile industry that will produce for our domestic needs. We for- 
get the export business. The building trades industry moves along, the 
hard onde industry moves along, they pass us by and we stay stagnant. 

So this industry is getting into a deplorable state of affairs, on the 
low side. And it gets to a point of exploitation in many respects, you 
see. And we have got to try and study, if we can to some degree, con- 
trol the productivity, because the technological revolution that is 
taking place produces more cloth, it throws out labor, does it not? 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 

Senator Corron. Let me understand. Actually, what you are sug: 
gesting—and I am not opposing this, I just want to get it clear in my 
mind—what you are suggesting is because of overproduction in the 
textile industry, you are suggesting that you cut off the third shift, 
limit production, and subsidize the industry to take care of it exactly 
as we do the farmer ? 

Mr. Beiancer. Well, we want some consideration. I can’t spell it 
out. 

Senator Corron. You are throwing that out as a suggestion, which 
I think is a very constructive suggestion. Whether or not we agree 
to it on consideration, I think it may have merit and deserves con- 
sideration. 

But you are suggesting we might approach this textile-industry 
problem almost the same as we do the agricultural program, to limit 
production and take care of the industry by a subsidy, as we do the 
farmer? 

Mr. Betancer. That is right; and, you see, jobs are also being lost 
in the North, in the South, in competition from synthetics. And the 
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synthetic growth, mind you, was partly subsidized by our Federal 

overnment, and these manmade fibers in the raw form. They were 
helped and assisted by the Government. So if we can do something 
in that direction, I think that it might help. We have got a duty to 
protect this industry, and I don’t think it can do it by itself. 

Senator Corron. May I just ask one more question that comes to me 
right at this point. Suppose that was done for the textile industry, 
then the watch people come in and say, “You have to do it for us,” and 
then you have just said what the textile industry is going through was 
going to happen to the others pretty soon. 

In other words, we have got to start down the road for other indus- 
tries, too, on that same basis? 

Mr. Bevanecer. All I know is this. Fortunately for ourselves, we 
have made progress, in spite of ourselves—but I only look now at the 
textile industry and what may be. In the early thirties we came out 
of the dregs and jungle in which we had been for a long time. We 
never pulled out of it. We came into lease-lend in 1939; we hit Pearl 
Harbor in 1941 ; we clothed the world, practically, until 1946. We had 
a postwar boom into the forties and in the fifties, and in 1952 we did 
more pump priming, and here we are today. 

Senator Pastore. To the extent it has been doing us statical damage 
in this respect—I mean we are philosophizing here. I think it is very, 
very pleasant. Asa matter of fact I am enjoying this extremely. 

But this is what we have been saying: The whole market, the whole 
historical development of our economy, particularly with reference to 
international trade, has been that we ‘have been selling more than we 
have been buying; therefore, we have to keep on buying to continue 
this trend of selling more. We forget sometimes the rest of the world 
was standing still, because they were fighting when we were producing. 
And now that is changing. The world has become reconstructed. 
Japan is no longer maintaining a big military machine. We main- 
tain that for them. Canada doesn’t maintain any military establish- 
ment; we do that for them, too, and we find that the NATO organ- 
ization is completely supported by us, and these people now are con- 
stantly driving toward economic development. 

A short while ago we heard that Great Britain, in order to help 
herself economically, she had to share some of our atomic secrets— 
and I was very much in on that, because I am a member of that com- 
mittee—and in order to alleviate her from that responsibility we have 
assumed it and, therefore, the whole drive is in the peaceful pursuits 
of life. 

They are now getting into making machinery in Western Germany, 
where before they used to make guns and bulltes, and that is true all 
over the world. But where do they want to sell it all? To the 
American market. 

Of course, we have to pause for a moment, speaking philosophically, 
to begin to count our chickens once again, to find out where we stand 
and where are we going tomorrow. The way it looks to me, if this 
whole textile industry is getting into a realm of overproduction be- 
cause other countries are beginning to produce enough to sustain 
themselves and their people, and even have a surplus to export—and 
that is happening in Japan, in Italy, France, England, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada, and now the Philippines—the big question is, if 
this thing is wide open and something isn’t done to determine what 
the demand of the American consumer is and, maybe even say, so 
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much shall be American made and so much shall be foreign,.so you 
know where you stand, I am afraid this thing will actually slip 
through your fingers to the point where we end up with nothing 
at all. 

Mr. Bevanoer. Exactly. 

Senator Corron. And you can’t even consider, can you, Bill, the 
matter of limiting our production and subsidizing the industry to 
take care of it, until you build a dam somewhere, so we aren’t sub- 
sidizing Japan and Italy and England, and everybody else; right? 

Mr. Bevancer. Yes. 

One last point I would like to make is that probably misery loves 
company; I don’t know. I think it was a great Presic oler Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, who once said, if he were a worker in industry, 
he would carry a union card. Iam mindful this committee has noth- 
ing to do to organize for us. ‘That isour job. All we want is a good 
law, well administered, by fair people, and where we have our rights, 
as citizens, and I think we can do the job. But when you are pre- 
cluded, it is bad. 

An wnorganized industry, wherever its position may be, to me, I say 
it is not a well-policed industry. Our relationship with management 
here in New England; you have heard some telling tales about the 
cooperation and, even with the cooperation, we can’t exist here be- 

‘ause of all these other facets. We say that a totally organized in- 
dustry, proven like in other industries, they are apt to get some share 
of the consumer dollars, and we are losing on that one, if you please, 
progressively, every year. Less and less. 

And so, is it wrong for a textile worker to be entitled somewhat 
commensurate with other industry, or should he be retained at the 
average of $1.40, say, here in the North? And, mind you, we have 
now development commissions in some of our communities, particu- 
larly in our northern tier here. 

Maine, espec ially, where closed mills have invited people to reopen 
them up. Some of them like to adhere to the $1 minimum, if you 
please, which is about $1.20 short of our basic industries. 

It is not healthy for the community ; it is only prolonging the agony. 
We are not ever going to get out of the woods. And what happens ¢ 
A lot of rags are ‘made; the employer is still complaining he is losing 
money, and misery again. So we would like some light. We need 
you very much. I want to thank you in advance for your kind con- 
sideration. 

Senator Pasrorr. Now, Bill, I am going to ask you the $64 question : 
I think, myself, that, as Americans, as Members of the Congress, we 
have to think of many of the things you have been enunciating here 
today, and explaining with quite some imagination and intelligence. 
But, after all, we have to be practical people, too. You have been 
around a long, long time. 

Mr. Bevancer. I am a realist. I have to be a realist, or I would 
become a cynic. 

Senator Pasrorr. You have had to do with development commis- 
sions, survey commissions, and study commissions, and you have had 
your share of contact with Members of Congress, too. You know 
we are going to be a long way off from passing any laws eliminating a 
third shift. We are going to be a long way off from doing a lot ‘of 
these other things you | have talked about today, but it is good to think 
about them. But what, in your opinion, from a practical point of 
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view—here we are, we are a subcommittee; Senator Cotton introduced 
this resolution ; it received full support; we got the money in order to 
conduct this investigation, and it wasn’t too much, but we didn’t need 
too much ; we got the fine cooperation of many people interested in this 
whole investigation both from management, labor, and the public. 

But we have got to go back with a report in January. And I would 
like to see a report that will make some sense and will give us some 
remedy we can fasten ourselves to. 

I am afraid if we are waiting for elimination of a third shift by 
law, this industry will be dead by the time we get around to doing 
anything for it. 

ill you give me 2 or 3 fast suggestions that you can make to me 
now, and the members of this committee—because I know you have 
been thinking about this for a long time—that you think of from a 
practical point of view, so we could go back to Congress and do some- 
thing about it ? 

Mr. Bexiancer. Well, I suppose, knowing the way we operate, and 
the way we develop over the years, that we would be in favor of— 

(a) First, an agency. Let’s have an agency, an agency to study the 
ills of this industry, and all of its problems, to periodically report back 
to Congress those things that they might feel essential to save this old 
and important industry in the United States. Out of that can come 
development, new styling, merchandising, what have you. It is too 
much to spellout. First, we have to create something. 

I would even go further—you know we have the Railway Act. I 
would like to have a textile-labor agency, if possible. But maybe it 
is too much to ask for. But some agency should be created. This is 
a sick industry, it is one of our sickest. I got a call this afternoon. 
One of our great companies in New England is in trouble. It lost a 
half million last year, another quarter million this last report, and the 
year is not over; they are very unhappy. And this you get all the time. 
So why don’t we have an agency start thinking, looking around, plan- 
ning to see where we can fall? That is what most people are asking 
for. 

Some people are hedging on the question, but in their hearts they 
know something has to be done. Nobody will be able to stand still; 
141,000 jobs can go down the chute fast and it won’t end here. Where 
it stops, nobody knows. So we have got to dosomething. 

Senator Pastore. Any further questions? 

Senator Corron. No. 

Senator TuHurmonp. I would like to ask you this: This morning, 
Mr. Donald C. Johnston advocated three specific things, and I would 
like to get your opinion on those. 

First, reestablish a straight 45 percent ad valorem tax to all im- 
ports; would you favor that? 

Mr. Betanaer. Yes. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Secondly, maintain a quota of imports based 
on 5 percent of our domestic production; would you favor that ? 

Mr. Beiancer. Yes. 

Senator Taurmonp. Thirdly, this 5 percent quota would be sub- 
divided by weights and categories of fabrics; would you favor that? 

Mr. Betancer. Of necessity, yes. 

Senator THurmonp. So it seems that management and labor—be- 
cause I believe he was representing management—are pretty well to- 
gether on these basic fundamentals, then ? 
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Mr. Betancer. Sure. 

Senator THurmonp. Now, as to the special agency of government 
to be established, I think that would require a great deal of thought 
and consideration, because it is difficult and, as Senator Pastore or 
Senator Cotton suggested, if we should establish that for textiles, then 
if jewelry got in bad shape, wouldn’t they ask the same thing; and 
steel, or wouldn’t the automobile industry ask the same thing ? 

In other words, I am a little concerned there about just going into 
a field where there might be no end to the Government going into 
business. ‘That is a uniqueness of our form of government, that under 
a free-enterprize system a man can use his talents and energies and 
abilities and he can create and climb just as high as those talents will 
permit him, and where government interferes too much and regiments 
and controls too much, then he is limited; you are holding down peo- 

ple — are willing to work harder and earn more. Iam just wonder- 
in ow you feel about that ? 

Sin Brvancer. I don’t think in proposing any of these things we 
want to eliminate competition or genuine initiative. But we ought 
to have floors, you see. That is important. 

While we believe in what you say, at the same time we have to 
think for the general welfare, and I don’t know if we are going to do 
it piecemeal—we may have to do it overall, eventually. This world is 
changing. 

Senator THurMonp. You mean, put the Government in business? 

Mr. Betancer. No. Not put the Government in business, just 

Senator THurmoNp. Set up an agency for every branch of indus- 
try ? 

Mire Betancer. An agency to help direct and do things that would 
be beneficial to the industry and henceforth helping the people, as a 
whole. That is what Government is created for, in my opinion. It is 
to help, assist, because we have a nation of 172 million, and growing all 
the time. 

But we don’t plan. We make progress in sciences during wars, and 
we make social progress during depressions. I like to think that be- 
fore we got to that stage we are going to start doing some thinking 
about our standard of living and our way of life in America. 

Senator THurmonp. I notice you mentioned about perhaps curtail- 
ing production and giving a subsidy. Isn’t that what has gotten the 
cotton program of America in trouble? We curtailed our cotton pro- 
grams and gave subsidies, and now other countries have produced cot- 
ton, countries that were not in the cotton business, and they have 
taken the business away from the United States, to a large degree. 

Mr. Bevancer. Yes. 

Senator Tourmonp. Well, if we fail to produce here, and go on that 
theory, instead of producing more and trying to regain world mar- 
kets, and depend on subsidies, aren’t we going to be in worse shape 
than we are now? 

This year, for instance, Congress passed a law regarding cotton, to 
allow more cotton to be produced, and reduced subsidies. 1) other 
words, getting back more on the theory that if the United States is 
going to compete in world markets, they have got to produce cotton 
at such a price that it can compete. 

I am a little concerned about your recommendation about reducing 
textile goods. I think we need to produce more textile goods. The 
reason we are producing less textile goods now is because Japan is 
producing more, and they are sending them in here. 
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Now, it seems to me the solution lies not in the textile industry pro- 
ducing less textile goods, but in passing legislation to keep such large 
quantities of Japanese textile goods out of the United States, so our 
local textile mills can produce more. This in turn will give more jobs 
and help the people more and at the same time keep the Government 
out of business and prevent the necessity for these subsidies. 

Mr. Benaneer. Except this: That we don’t know for sure whether 
we would keep out the Japanese goods. We must stabilize our own 
domestic industry. That is the crux of the situation. For the fore- 
seeable future we can’t compete for world markets. Our standard of 
living is such that we wouldn’t be able to do so competitively. 

You have been to Japan, Senator, and you have seen it there. And 
so we can’t look for export business. So, then we are contained within 
the United States of America. Now, if we kept out the Japanese 
goods, does that mean that those 800,000 now employed, can continue 
to produce; or will we still produce more? That is the question. 

If we had an agency to look at the barometer, like we have them to 
look for the weather—I would like to see something like that estab- 
lished for textiles. Just let us know what is going to ) happen, the con- 
suming habits of people, how businesses might develop in the future. 
That is not interfering with business, in my opinion. I should think 
they would welcome it. You would save a lot of hardships and money, 
and wasted effort. 

Senator THurmMonp. We have heard witness after witness here, and 
it is in consonance with the evidence I received down South, too, that 
these imports coming in here is the main source of the trouble that 
has caused these textile mills to close. 

Mr. Bevaneer. I say, sir, that is only one part of it. I don’t think 
they can say just to what extent imports are the root of the trouble 
any more than I can say. Of course, it is an irritant, because it has 
been increasing right along. 

Senator Tuurmonp. It closes the mills. It closed one in my State 
a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Beiancer. If we put the fence up and we closed out foreign 
imports, are we going to be able to produce around the clock with 
835,000 workers in this country for ourselves. We are not exporting. 
I would like to know the answer to that question. I don’t think any- 
body is prepared to give the answer. 

Senator Pasrorr. W ell, I think this, Mr. Belanger—and I was 
somewhat refreshed when Mr. Sullivan, in answer to a question by 
Senator Thurmond this morning, said they definitely had not reached 
a conclusion on this. Now, I think the one thing we must bear in 
mind, while I admit that the word “agency” is rather odious, I am 
one of those that firmly believes in our system of free enterprise. I 
am not socialistically inclined, I never was and don’t want to be; but 
I know the Department of Agriculture does do research for the fur- 
ther exploitation and exploration of the uses of agricultural products, 

Now, I don’t see any infringement upon free enterprise in doing 
that. I don’t see that the agricultural growers of this country should 
resent that, because it is a help to them. 

I don’t know about this subsidy business, but I say this: Appar- 
ently, there is a fundamental lack of understanding throughout the 
fiber of our Government as to precisely what is happening to this tex- 
tile business. What the reasons for it are, I don’t know. 
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I mean, here we are; we have had these hearings; I think we have 
been talking about expedients more than anything else, Everyone 
comes before us and says, “Well, you won’t be able to solve all the 
problems, bu: you will be able to give us some temporary measures 
that might stem this accelerated decline we have been experiencing.” 

Now, I say this to Senator Thurmond and to the members of labor 
and to the members of industry: Don’t write this off too quickly. 
Give it more serious thought; give it more serious study. I know that 
when the agricultural industry of this country is in trouble they turn 
to the Congress and they turn to the Nation and say, “Look, you have 
got to have food. And if you don’t do the right things, we won’t 
guarantee the proper food supply for your people, 10 or 15 years from 
today.” 

Now, we are saying to the Congress, to the Government of the 
United States, you have got to have textiles. In case of an emergency, 
God only knows the horrible tragic position we would be in if we 
didn’t have sufficient mills to make the cloth our boys might have to 
wear. 

Now, fundamentally, when I speak about this agency—call it by 
any name you want; don’t even call it an‘agency, call it a research 
division, a division within the Department of Commerce, I don’t 
know—but I think it needs some close study, and I am not prepared 
to give a definitive answer this afternoon. But what is wrong with 
the day-by-day gathering of statistics?’ What is wrong with watching 
these graphs and these trends for the benefit of the entire industry, 
realizing this is an industry of small-business men, men who don’t 
maybe, have too much money to advance, too much money to use 
for research and exploration, to do it for the benefit of all and, at 
the same time, encourage all the private research that can be done. 

But so that when a case comes up for a peril point, Tom, Dick, or 
Harry, who has a little mill up in Concord, N. H., or somewhere in 
Biddeford, Maine, wherever it happens to be, who has not the money 
and has not the resources to go down there and plead his case, at 
least he will have some instrumentality that is common to all, that 
he can say, “Well, now look, Mr. Tariff Commission, look here, Mr. 
Secretary of State, look here, even, Mr. President of the United States, 
if you do this thing, our research indicates you won’t have a textile 
industry tomorrow.” 

What is wrong with that? I don’t see socialism in that. And that 
is all we are talking about. 

To me, this looks like a boon to the industry, and the agricultural 
people of this country have accepted it. You might say, well, maybe 
next you will have to do something else. Well, we are asking for a 
preference on quotas. We are not asking for quotas of every industry 
on importations. If we begin to ask a quota on all importations in 
the United States of America, we won’t get to first base. 

We have to prove the textile industry is a sick industry and the 
President has to exercise his powers under the escape clause, and that 
is the only way. 

But if we want a steady 45-percent ad valorem on every import, we 
are not going to get to first base. The only reason we can hope for 
it in the case of textiles is because of the deplorable economic situation 
textiles find themselves in. And we are asking for preference, and 
I am perfectly willing to stand up and admit it. I am going to ask 
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for special consideration for the textile industry in this country be- 
cause it needs special attention and consideration, because it is a sick 
industry. 

Senator Corron. Doesn’t it need this? First it needs, by quotas 
or by duties, sufficient protection against the lower wage scale abroad, 
so that the American textile industry gets just somewhere near a 
fair shake ? 

Mr, Betancer. That is right. 

Senator Corron. Then if they can’t make good after that, then they 
should not go over the wall, but they need one more thing—and I am 
not impressed so much with the subsidy or limitation of production, 
but I am impressed by the arguments presented in Hartford Mon- 
day, and touched on by you today, presented to Hartford by repre- 
sentatives of your organization, that the failure of the great, rich 
corporations that have had the money and resources for research and 
experiment and development; all that is done now by Du Pont or 
somebody else in the field of synthetics; the remaining small indus- 
tries can’t afford it and, if there is a place for Government to step in, 
as Senator Pastore said, first put up the immediate dam to give 
us some protection from the lower wage scale abroad, and, secondly, 
give some aid from the Government in the field of research to en- 
able a development so we won’t be behind the procession, so that the 
French and Germans and Japanese and somebody else aren’t going to 
be showing us ways to do things. We are going to be showing them, 
and, if we develop the product, then we have a live industry; right ? 

Mr. Betaneer. Correct. 

Senator THurmonp. I think Senator Cotton well expressed it. 
First, we need to protect our domestic industry in this country. 

Mr. Betancer, Right. 

Senator TuHurmonp. And then, if the condition is not corrected, 
then I think we might consider research by the Government. But I 
think there is quite a distinction between doing research or giving sub- 
sidies or going into other things that will get the Government into 
the business generally, which I think is bad, if we can avoid it. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Mr. Belanger. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Belanger is as follows :) 


PROBLEMS OF THE DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


STATEMENT OF J. WILLIAM BELANGER, NEw ENGLAND REGIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION or AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is J. William 
Belanger. My office address is 44 School Street, Boston, Mass. I am a vice 
president of the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO. I also serve as 
its New England regional director. I am an executive committee member of the 
New England Governors’ Textile Commission. 

This subcommittee is now in its third day of regional hearings with regard to 
the problems of the textile industry, and with particular emphasis upon the New 
England region. 

By now you gentlemen should have a very comprehensive picture of the overall 
situation; therefore, I shall not add to the great volume of facts and statistics 
already presented to you, but I do want to make several points based upon my 
years of experience here in New England as the regional director of the Textile 
Workers Union of America. 

This subcommittee has been given the picture of a major American industry 
which once was a dynamic part of the national economy. Today it is rapidly 
becoming a national liability. 

Ten years ago, this industry was booming. Its products readily found markets 
here and abroad. It was the economic backbone of countless American com- 
munities. 
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Today it is desperately sick. Its products are steadily being displaced in the 
markets by the products of other industries and other countries. It now provides 
employment for only 820,000 Americans—a drop of nearly 350,000 jobs. 

Far from being the economic backbone, it is the despair of countless American 
communities. And nowhere is this industry sicker than in the New England 
region. 

You have been shown the reasons. They stem from managerial failures and 
from Government hostility and indifference. 

On the managerial side in New England, there has been a lack of technological 
innovation which has rendered much of the industry’s equipment obsolete. 
There has been a failure to cope with the introduction of new, manmade fibers 
and to respond to the challenges thus presented. There has been a failure to 
keep abreast of marketing trends and shifting consumer tastes; there has been 
a failure to initiate and maintain research. 

Thanks to the flagrant loopholes in our tax laws, it has been a common practice 
for speculators to loot textile corporations rather than to operate them for 
profit. And these modern-day pirates have been encouraged to do so by the 
bankers’ fraternity in Boston which has pursued a deliberate policy of discourag- 
ing investment in textiles and promoting the migration of capital to other sectors 
of the Nation in callous disregard of the people and the communities which made 
previous operations profitable. 

On the Government side, there has been a ruinous tariff policy which has sacri- 
ficed the textile industry on the altar of international trade, without regard to 
the consequences in terms of human and community disaster. 

The Government agencies in Washington which buy a considerable volume of 
textile products—and this is true of previous administrations as well as the 
present—have failed utterly to channel to distressed areas in New England or 
elsewhere even a minute fraction of their total purchases. 

There has also been a refusal by the Hisenhower administration to repair the 
damage its policies have wrecked upon New England communities through an- 
other avenue—the area redevelopment bill. 

It has not only shut the front door to direct aid for the industry, but it 
now has shut the side door for relief to the people and communities which 
have been made sick by the textile industry’s illness. 

We have also shown that the textile industry is unable to help itself for 
a variety of reasons. Again, thanks to the testimony of the Governor of Rhode 
Island, the spotlight has been placed on another glaring area of managerial 
failure—its hostility to the right of its workers to organize and, because of it, 
its failure to enlist the teamwork of its employees which is so essential to the 
development of a dynamic and growing industry. 

We don’t merely have to turn to the South for examples of this hostility. 
The South is not the only region where the fear of joining a union is a present- 
day reality. New England and textile workers have seen so many mills close in 
the last 10 years that some of them are now reaching a point where they 
fear to “rock the boat” at their present places of employment by forming a 
union. 

Long periods of joblessness, difficulty in even finding low-paying jobs, have 
built up a psychology of fear among even seasoned trade unionists. Some of 
our veteran members who have found substandard employment have expressed 
reluctance to come before this subcommittee to testify for fear of antagonizing 
their present employer. And this is quite understandable since the American 
worker no longer enjoys much protection under the Taft-Hartley Act or under 
the pronouncements of an employer-dominated National Labor Relations Board, 
or before Federal or local courts. 

This is the low state to which many New England textile workers have sunk 
under the onslaught of mill closings, layoffs, and short time. 

Textile mill owners in this region are truly the forgotten men and women 
of this decade. Despite the role they have played in increasing the produc- 
tive efficiency of their industry, they have not shared in the benefits of in- 
creased production and technological progress. They have, instead, suffered 
wage cuts and merely recouped them during a period when all other American 
workers were steadily raising their standard of living. 

Our New England textile employees stand witness to the sickness of the 
textile industry, our former textile communities offer testimony to the fact 
that a sick industry produces a sick community and, unless the contagion is 
halted, it will eventually contaminate the entire economy. 

This is the burden of the testimony we have presented; but we have not 
merely criticized and protested. We have shown this subcommittee a wuy out of 
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this dilemma. We have offered a formula for the revival and the rebuilding 
of the textile industry. 

We have pointed to the flaws in our tariff policy and we have proposed 
revisions that would spread the burden of foreign concessions among all in- 
dustries, instead of singling a few out as sacrificial lambs. 

We have spotlighted the flaws in our tax policy and pointed the way to closing 
these loopholes, not only to safeguard the textile industry and the people and 
communities dependent upon it, but to halt unscrupulous raids on the Federal 
Treasury. 

We have analyzed the shortcomings of management and we have come up 
with a practical solution—the establishment of a Federal Textile Development 
Agency to help the industry do what it obviously cannot do by itself—promote 
research, develop new markets, improve sales and merchandising and achieve 
stability toa degree it has never known. 

And we have pointed to the plight of textile workers the Nation over, as well 
as New England. 

Their crying need is for organization and representation by unions—a develop- 
ment which would assure management of the teamwork it lacks. To achieve 
the teamwork the employer needs the encouragement of Government. 

We have proposed the establishment of a 35-hour week to spread the work 
in the industry and to eliminate overproduction. We have called for special 
legislation to tide textile workers over when mills close. We have proposed 
that displaced textile workers be trained for new vocations. 

And we have cited the continuing need for the enactment of area redevel- 
opment legislation to restore the communities they live in to economic good 
health. 

For 6 long years, the Textile Workers Union of America has been urging 
the Government to take action to help the textile industry get back on its feet. 
We did so not only in the interests of our members or textile workers in general ; 
we also have a very deep concern for the merchants, the professional workers, 
and the trades and service personnel—in fact, the entire community in which 
the textile mill operates. 

For 6 long years, the administration in Washington turned a deaf ear to 
our pleas. Now Congress has appointed and authorized this investigation. 
We consider this development a landmark in the struggle to revive and rebuild 
the textile industry. 

It was also a challenge to us and we earnestly believe we have responded 
effectively to that challenge. 

We now direct that challenge to this subcommittee, and through it, to a 
Congress which has shown a willingness to act in an area where the adminis- 
tration has allowed a vacuum to develop. 

You have the facts, you know the extreme urgency of the situation. The 
Textile Workers Union of America has presented a carefully considered and 
practical program. We have helped to open up avenues by which management, 
labor, and the Government can reach effective solution and remedies for the 
textile industry’s problems. 

The plight of 1 million American textile workers and hundreds of textile 
communities demands immediate action. This subcommittee and the Congress 
cannot, in good conscience, ignore them. 


(A letter and attachments relative to the closed mills in New Eng- 
land, which was subsequently submitted by the Director of Research 
of the TWUA, pursuant to a subcommittee request, follows :) 


TEXTILE WorRKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., December 4, 1958. 
WILLIAM H. MIERNYK, 
Subcommittee Staff Director, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Brit: Enclosed are three copies of the lists of closed mills for the States 
of New Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. The lists for Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania and the South 
have already been placed in the record. This is as complete a record as we can 
get up for the present purposes. These and the other materials we have sent 
you should be placed in the record in appropriate places. 

Sincerely, 
SoLoMON BarRKIN. 
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Senator Pasrore. Our next witness is Mr. Geilenberg. 
I want to thank you for waiting very patiently, and all the other 
witnesses who are here today for their patience. I realize many 
times you might feel if you were called a little sooner, it would be 
helpful, but we want you to remember while you are here, we are 
here, too. 











STATEMENT OF ARTHUR GEILENBERG, JOHN GEILENBERG & SON, 
MARLBORO, N. H. 





Mr. Gemenserc. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my remarks are certainly going to 
' be brief, even though I have waited a long while to express myself. 
. My name is Arthur Geilenberg, and I am the treasurer of John 
Geilenberg & Son. We manufacture woolen labels, dress trimmings, 
i and other Jacquard and narrow fabrics, and why I bring this out is, 
. we are a very special segment of the textile industry, even a special 
segment of so-called narrow-fabrics industry. 
j ow, we are a very small industry; I believe that there are 10 or 
1 12 in this State. There are, perhaps, others that will follow me; I 
; see some of my colleagues here today. 

But I would like to bring out this: Even we are seriously hurt by 
foreign competition. I must say this, that we find it mostly Japanese. 
I would like to introduce into the record a telegram I received from 
a jobber of woven labels, and it goes as follows: 

Arthur Geilenberg, care of J. M. Geilenberg & Son, Marlboro, N. H. 

In addition to having lost approximately 10 percent of our business because 
of Japanese competition, we have also had a great many of our prices depressed 
in order to hold customers who were considering buying Japanese labels. 

Now, it goes without saying that when an industry or when a manu- 
facturing firm is hit by lower prices, especially from foreign compe- 
tition, we do what we will to meet those prices, and I have an instance 
here from another woven-label manufacturer, and that is, Wovencraft, 
Inc. 

They have a plant in Clinton, Mass., and their president, Robert 
Bahm, telatened me that he had a case with Riverside Shirt of 350 
Fifth Avenue, in which his concern quoted a price of, let’s say, $4.90 
per thousand units for woven labels, and the Japanese quoted $3.50 for 
the same item, and that Woven Kraft, to keep the business, offered the 
product for $4 a thousand, which was below their cost; in other words, 
they felt that they had rather lose a little money and keep the customer, 
rather than have it fall into Japanese hands, but the Japanese gave a 
price of $3.25, so the business went to the Japanese. 

Now, I also talked with Mr. Bloombark, who is the owner of Minne- 
wawa Manufacturing, in the same town as I, and he tells me that many 
times he finds the Japanese competition is so fierce in our small seg- 
ment of the industry that the prices quoted are only half those we 
quote in a depressed market. 

So, we just feel that anything, that anything that can be possibly 
done to raise the quota, or, rather, raise the tariff to 45 percent ad 
valorem, is something that we definitely would like to see. 

If there are any questions, I would be glad to answer. 
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Senator Corron. No questions. 
Senator THurmonp. No questions. 
Senator Pastore. Thank you. 

Mr. Blekmann ? 


STATEMENT OF KURT A. BLECKMANN, VICE PRESIDENT, PITTS- 
FIELD WEAVING CO., INC., PITTSFIELD, N. H. 


Mr. Bieckman. Gentlemen, I more or less talk in the same way 
like Arthur Geilenberg; I am in the same industry. So, I can bring 
up only the points, so far as we see them, and so far as we notice them 
during the past year. 

I will read here a few lines from the Woven Label Institute in New 
York. 


For instance, they say : 
The industries in question do not export and are only faced with imports. 


The woven-label industry is not exporting at all at the present time. 
We only work on domestic goods. 
Secondly : 


Speaking for our own particular industry, imports have risen from practically 
nothing in 1952 to approximately 10 to 12 percent. 

During the whole day, I hear about 3 and 5 percent, but, in the 
woven-label industry, there is present 10 to 12 percent already and 
we have the feeling at the present moment, especially this last year, 
that this percentage will rise terribly in the coming year. 

Senator Pastore. Are you saying that the importations of these 


labels you are talking about is 10 or 12 percent of the entire American 
demands? 


Mr. BieckMann. Already, yes. And I come to that later. 
If this trend continues, we feel we can safely say that this industry, the 


woven-label industry, as well as other industries of this nature, will be faced 
with complete elimination from our economy. 


This was written to Senator Byrd, by the way. 


Obviously, a completely protective tariff or the establishment of realistic quotas 
would be beneficial or desirable in an industry of this nature. 

Now, our industry consists of about 45 independent manufacturers 
and, of these 45 independent manufacturers, 9 are located here in New 
Hampshire, and I would say about a dozen or two dozen in the New 
England industry. 

In general, we could say the volume of each manufacturer is between 
$100,000 and $1 million. They figure about $20 million production in 
the United States at the present time, where 10 percent is imported, 
from Japan—lI could approximately say all woven labels are imported 
from Japan, because I was in Germany, in March, and I have talked 
to some of the woven-label industry there, and I asked them, “Are you 
exporting to America?” “Oh, no,” he said, “It is is too much red- 
tape.” 

We know here that Japan doesn’t put any name, “Made in Japan,” 
on their labels. So, the German industry, exporting woven labels to 
America, is very, very low, because the chamber of commerce in Ger- 
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many tells them, “You have to put ‘Made in Germany’ on your woven 
labels,” which is not done by Japan. 

We have about 5,000 people working in this woven-label industry at 
the present time. 

Senator Pastore. When you say “we,” you mean the whole industry ¢ 

Mr. Burckmann. Yes. I represent the Pittsfield Weaving Co., 
Pittsfield, N. H., and we have about 3,500 people. 

Senator Pasrore. How has your employment been? Steady? 

Mr. BieckMann. So far, steady, but we work overtime, let’s say, up 
to last year, up to 50 hours with 10 hours overtime. But last year we 
dropped down to 40 hours because of this condition. 

Senator Pastore. And you say the condition is worsening ? 

Mr. BieckmMann, Steadily; yes, sir. That is why I show you here 
accounts we lost : 

No. 1 account started 3 years ago. This was producing from 75,000 
to 100,000 labels a month, and I could say that we had two looms 
running steadily the year around for this account. And this label 
went to Japan about 3 years ago. 

Now, No. 2 label just happened 2 or 3 weeks ago, and our salesman 
writes here: 

With regard to the label, I am informed that the labels are available from 
Japan at about half the price. Others have done this, too, but got stuck with bad 
delivery. Let Winter get stuck once, and they will come back. 

I don’t believe that, because this concern went, not direct to Japan; 
they go to New York import house, and you have more and more 
import houses coming into New York who send out letters to all the 
industry. I find them in Globe Manufacturing; they had one, too, in 
Pittsfield, all over the country, send out circulars that they can save 
the garment industry thousands and thousands of dollars in buying 
labels direct through New York from Japan. 

In other words, if a concern says, “I cannot buy in big quantities, 
T can buy only 50,000 or 100,000 at a time,” they come around and 
say, “We will buy a big stock for you, and we will keep the labels 
in New York and you can buy every month so many labels.” So they 
overcome this problem that way. 

Senator Pasrorr. It may be of interest to you to know we did 
pass a law this last session of Congress, which was approved Sep- 
tember 2, that had to do with Textile Fiber Products Identification 
Act. It provides here that if it is an imported textile fiber product, 
the name of the country where processed or manufactured must 
appear on it. Would you consider that these labels come under a 
manufactured textile product ? 

Mr. Bieckmann. I don’t like to go into this problem, because this 
institute worked on this problem. But the way I understand, through 
the secretary in New York, this commission there doesn’t believe that 
a label is a product in itself, that they don’t have to put “Made in 
Japan” in woven labels, and our industry is working hard to see 
that this should have this in the label. 

They say woven labels are only a part of a garment and the gar- 
ment is the end product and only the garment should say “Made in 
U.S. A.” or “Made in Japan.” 

Senator Pasrorr. Would you look into that, please ? 

Mr. Baynron. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Pastore. Who told you that? 

Mr. Breckmann. This comes from our secretary, counsel to Woven 
Label Institute, Joseph L, Klein. 

Senator Pastore. You tell him to get in touch with our staff mem- 
bers and go into the matter. 

Senator Tuurmonp. In other words, they are putting a construction 
on it that only the goods itself would have to be labeled under this 
act and not labels that go inside the goods? 

Mr. Brecxmann. That is right. That is why I mentioned before 
the German woven labels industry believes they have to put “Made 
in Germany” inside, on each label itself; but the Washington office 
says it is not necessary, because it is not a complete item, not a finished 
item, just a part of the garment, and we say it is a finished article, so 
far as we are concerned. 

Another salesman writes here: 

In calling on Seattle Apparel Co., Mr. Mack Lock told me that in order to 
be competitive today, he has to resort to Japanese goods, labels and some fabrics, 
much to his dislike. He said, “At first merchandise was not as good as United 
States goods, but now is on a par with United States goods.” He also mentioned 
that Japanese labor is around 16 cents an hour, against United States labor 
of around $2 to $2.50 an hour, which makes the difference. 

Even at our low discount prices, we cannot compete. This is really distressing 
as there are, no doubt, other manufacturers using Japanese goods. You will 
recall I mentioned other concerns who were using Japanese labels last year. 
Does this situation exist in the East? How long can this go on? 

Senator Pastore. Any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Emile Grube ? 


STATEMENT OF EMILE GRUBE, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
NARROW FABRIC CO., KEENE, N. H. 


Mr. Gruse. My name is EmileGrube. I represent the International 
Narrow Fabric Co. of Keene, N. H. 

We are a company producing elastic fabrics; we are the only one 
in the State. We employ between 125 and 150 people. I have no 
statistics, no samples, no exhibits. I will just condense what I have 
to say into a very few words, and I also have a few copies, if you 
care to follow them. 

There are two particular points we feel are causing hardship with 
us. The first point is this: 

We would like to state briefly some of the hardships of the textile 
industry, which we feel are hurting us most. 

The outstanding hardship is from foreign competition. 

Of late, foreign competition is making itself felt increasingly 
stronger. Competing against wage rates only a fraction of ours can 
be done only with proper tariff protection. 

Not many years ago we were able to compete and sell to countries 
like England, Sweden, South America, Australia, and others, Today 
this process is reversed. In addition to competing in our own do- 
mestic market with textile products from Europe, we now have much 
more destructive competition from Japan and now from Hong Kong, 
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China. Under our present tariff laws and the new trade agreement 
extension bill this condition can only grow worse. 

We therefore feel that our tariff on textiles needs revision to enable 
us to stay in business. 

One other condition where improvements would help is our present 
rate of depreciation allowance. The usual depreciation allowance on 
textile machinery is spread over 15 years. After that time the ma- 
chine may physically still be a good machine and still able to produce, 
but not at a rate a new improved machine would produce, but the 
original cost of the old machine recovered through depreciation allow- 
ance is only 20 to 30 percent of the price of the new machine. Taxation, 
Federal and local, have cut into the earnings, so the remaining 70 to 80 
percent toward the price of a new machine is not easily available. 

We, therefore, feel that a more realistic depreciation allowance 
would enable us to improve our machines faster and thereby stay 
competitive. 

Senator Pastore. Any questions? 

Senator Corron. Noquestions. It was very interesting. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pasrore. Thank you, Mr. Grube. 

Mr. Burnett. D. Gordon? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD B. WOLF, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, MKM HOSIERY MILLS, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Mr. Wotr. Mr. Chairman, Senators, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
appearing in place of Mr. B. D. Gordon. 

My name is Richard B. Wolf, I am vice president and general 
manager of MKM Hosiery Mills. We have plants in Worcester, 
Mass.; in Rochdale, and we have a large plant in Manchester, N. H.; 
we have a plant in South Carolina; a plant in Texas; a plant in 
Franklin, N. H.; and three small plants in Puerto Rico. 

We are primarily knitters, although we also spin yarn and finish 
tricot clothes. 

When I first became associated with the MKM group of industries, 
we had 3 plants and 600 people. Today we have 9 Tents and 3,500 
people, so I am not speaking in behalf of a moribund or dying 
organization. 

I do feel, however, that there is a lot that can be done to help the 
textile industry in this country and I think you gentlemen are on the 
way to doing the first constructive work in this field that has been 
undertaken by the Federal Government, although as former governors 
in this area, you Senators, are aware of the work that Seymour Harris 
and his committee have been doing at Harvard on this subject. 

I have had the feeling in listening today that there has been an 
awful lot of tilting at windmills, and I think before I go into my direct 
statement, I would like to point some of these contradictions out to 
you gentlemen. 

First of all, the testimony by the gentleman in the woven label trade 
indicates clearly how easy it is to get off on the wrong track. We 
buy a lot of woven labels and we don’t buy any from Japan, because 
it doesn’t make sense economically. We would save roughly a quarter 
of a cent per garment on a garment wholesaling for $5. 
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For that quarter of a cent, does it make good sense to condemn gen- 
tlemen in New Hampshire to oblivion from an industrial angle. I don’t 
think it does. 

Similarly, I hardly see that we can blame on relatively small Jap- 
anese imports, dollarwise, the plight of the textile industry, which 
is something that those of us who have been in textiles for a number 
of years know has been going on, except for the fillip of the war, for 
three decades. 

I have, I am sure, nothing to contribute to your understanding of 
the causes for this difficulty. We do have competition from abroad, 
we do have management, and with due respect to the textile workers’ 
unions, we have not always been progressive and willing to put 
into the plant both the capital equipment, the merchandising effort, and 
the workloads that were needed to keep them going. 

The large southern plants, although they are running upon diffi- 
cult times, are not closing their doors, because both management and 
the workers looked at this problem a little more realistically a lot 
earlier in the game than is now occurring in New England. 

Senator Pasrorr. Are you unionized in the South? 

Mr. Wor. Some of our plants are, and some of our plants are 
not, sir. 

Senator Pastore. In the North, are you? 

Mr. Worr. Again, some are and some aren’t. It is not general 
throughout the organization. 

Senator Pastore. Do you bring in products from Puerto Rico to the 
United States? 

Mr. Wotr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Do you find it cheaper to produce there than 
here? 

Mr. Wo rr. Our plant outside of Worcester, which is the largest 
outer-wear knitting company in the country, can produce more cheap- 
ly than our plants in Puerto Rico today. 

Senator Corron. Is that plant unionized ? 

Mr. Wotr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Wor. We have better workloads, much higher level of skill on 
the part of our personnel. I don’t think this is a permanent thing, 
that it is always going to be this way. But where our workers have 
25 to 30 years’ experience in the fashion knitting trade, people in 
Puerto Rico still have a long way to go, from the standpoint of their 
productivity and, perhaps more important, the tremendous amount 
of supervision they require, which is a very big cost item. 

Senator Pastore. But you would admit that when that equalizes 
itself, the differential in labor costs would make a lot of difference? 

Mr. Wo rr. If we ever get to be a static industry, Senator, where 
we stay, as the steel people do, at 60 percent of capacity, we can make 
money and we will ee this way; it will be a different trade and I 
don’t think the soft goods, textiles and apparel industry in this coun- 
try, will ever reach that. It is a highly volatile dynamic industry. 
Style is so important, so much more important than cost, that if you 
have an item the trade wants and your cost is high you will sell it. 
If you have a rock-bottom cost item, and they don’t want it, because 
it is the wrong color, style, or type of fiber’, it doesn’t do any good. 
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Senator Pastore. But what if you were met with the situation 
where you were copied every time you styled ? 

Mr. Wo tr. This is a problem we have with the Japanese sweaters, 
and this, I think, sir, it seems to me that to face this problem, we have 
got to go a little bit beyond the surface manifestation. Why are 
the Japanese willing to grab ovr sweaters, rush them over, dye them 
and copy our colors and bring them back to undercut us, in the same 
season? There is a desperate need on their part for dollars. There 
is a desperate need for us to maintain Japan as a part of the western 
group of nations. 

It does not take genius, but a little imagination to see that by 
statesmanship on our part involving a clearinghouse, world bank, ex- 
panded tenfold, we can channel Japan’s production into areas where 
goods are desperately needed today. The whole of the Far East, 
southeast Asia, is poverty stricken. 

But it is not beyond the capacity of the United States Government 
to visualize methods whereby this type of exchange of goods can be 
worked out. After all, it is all very well to say we can’t finance the 
world. But let’s think back to our own history, Senator, the western 

art of the United States, and many parts of South America were 

uilt up by whom? By the British. They pat in the railroads, a lot 
of money in plants of all kinds. They finally got their money back. 
How? In the form of bullets and powder, and other things which 
were shot up. 

So, in effect, if it had not been for the war, they would have gotten 
back nothing and yet both Britain and the Western Hemisphere were 
greatly helped by what occurred as part of the furnishing of private 
capital in the last century. 

It seems to me we have a great opportunity, and the plight of the 
textile industry and our situation, vis-a-vis Japan, highlights this 
ane to do something analogous this century, and I hope 
we do. 

We are not going to solve the problem; 45 percent ad valorem, or 50 
percent tariff on Japanese sweaters, or Japanese woven labels, would 
still permit them to undersell us. We are hurt badly by Japanese im- 
ports of fur-blend sweaters, of which we are large producers on the 
west coast. 

I have some data today I would like to leave for the record, to show 
this cost price after the Japanese got rebates from their Government, 
the Japanese producers, runs down to about $31.50 a dozen for 
pong ‘hdehs sell for $66 and which cost us about $49, so I know 
it hurts. 

But it is not going to be solved by the ad valorem tariff, but only 
by channeling Susan's productivity and her need for dollars away 
from us. 

Senator Corron. Where are you going to channel it? 

Mr. Wo tr. I would say this, briefly, and I don’t want to go into 
detail. It is late. You have put in a long day and so have many of 
the witnesses. 

But it is not impossible to visualize the setting up of a world 
clearinghouse, in which the underdeveloped countries would give 
notes, and the developed countries put up hard currencies, and the 
Japanese would get paid by the clearinghouse for what was shipped 
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into the underdeveloped countries, which, in turn, would give notes 
back to the bank. The final mechanics are not as complicated. 

Senator Pasrore. Senator Monroney talked about that, hard money 
and soft money. But you did say you have to channel it away 

Mr. Worr, Yes, sir, you do. f 

Senator Pastore. I think you are actually talking about a quota, 
aren’t you, by a different name? You are stopping the importation of 
the goods to save the textile industry ? 

r. Wotr. But that isn’t the whole of the story. cit J 

Senator Pastore. Now, you say we have a political responsibility 
to Japan? 

Mr. Wotr. We do. 

Senator Pastore. Of course, that is the dilemma; we do have, and 
the President has to solve that. 

Mr. Wor. We do, too; we are all citizens of this country, as well 
as being in the textile business. 

Senator Pastore. Yes, his responsibility is an overall responsibility 
and he is the head of the Government and he has the primary obli- 
gation of doing it. 

Mr. Wotr. He needs the help of capable gentlemen like yourself 
and this committee. 

Senator Pastore. I realize that. But you have to admit this has 
not been approached realistically, and we are just drifting now with 
indecision. It gets worse. You have heard the march of witnesses 
here. I don’t see how you can consider that too lightly. 

These people have come in here and their businesses are at stake and 
we have the testimony here, mill after mill is shutting down. 

Mr. Wotr. They would have shut down anyway, many of them, 
whether there was Japanese imports or not, a pound or a yard of it, 
because you are in a cyclical business. These companies, in many 
instances, were not well set up from their production-costs angle. I 
know whereof I speak. 

Senator Pastore. You can’t say that about Wamsutter ? 

Mr. Wo tr. I don’t know. They could produce cloth cheaper in 
their southern plants. 

Senator Pastore. Maybe so. 

Mr. Wotr. The point there, is that you have got a very volatile 
industry, you are going to have ups and downs in it, which I think can 
be mitigated by some specific suggestions that I would like to make, 
and I will push them quickly. 

I think that one item that has been mentioned here just recently, 
which is very important, is the aspect of tax policies. I know that in 
our situation, we have gone over this with the Treasury time and 
again and we can’t make them see it. 

We have to put in a machine today that costs $40,000, it may be 
good for 2 years. We have got to figure we can pay that off in 2 years, 
but according to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, that has to stay on 
the books for 15 years. You can’t operate that way. It drains your 
capital out and they are wrong more often than they are right. 

or example, we put in the Rochdale plant a half dozen hosiery 
machines in 1951, at $35,000 each. Today, you can buy them for $1,500 
a piece anywhere in the country. You know the auctions that are held 
in some southern plants, and yet you have to carry those on your 
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books, unless you want to scrap them at only 50 percent depreciation, 
straight line over 15 years. 

A great deal could be done to help those members of the industry, 
who are progressive and where there is expansion prospects if the 
tax policies were more realistic. 

Another area in which the Government could help, is have some 
sort of sensible Government procurement policies. Tt is pitiful in 
the extreme, to think of literally the hundreds of millions of dollars 
of textiles and — products which the United States Government 

urchases, even the items they purchase in this country, on the most 
aphazard, irresponsible, and uneconomic basis you can imagine. 
will give an illustration; First, the Marine Corps, as recently as 
3 years ago, was calling for bids on 45-gage, full-fashioned women’s 
hosiery. There aren’t any more 45-gage machines, everybody is run- 
ning 51-gage machines, which make a better product and cheaper. 

Secondly, the large procurements the Government goes in for are 
never planned out, so that they would lay out what they need over a 
couple of years and channel it into these poor situations in Saco, or 
Lowell, when it is desperately needed to have orders for goods. And 
that can be planned, because an Army of 3 million men is going to use 
a certain amount of blankets and sheets and clothing, and it won’t 
hurt to even it out, so that it will counterbalance the ups and downs. 

Thirdly, when parts of the textile industry go ahead and develop 
new products, new techniques, better ways of doing things, they still 
need some—the possibilities of falling back on Government procure- 
ment because of the fact you have seasonal factors that are—we have 
to, for example, a full-fashioned men’s shirt of Banlon, completely 
indestructible, machine washable, comfortable to wear, are absorbent, 
and so on, there is no Government specification for that. When they 
buy shirts, they will be buying old kinds of shirts and knitted wear, 
which is inferior to this, and which the progressive companies have 
scrapped. 

(Handing to committee. ) 

Senator Pastore. What is this? 

Mr. Wotr. Banlon, a texturized nylon product. It doesn’t feel like 
silk stockings. It is warm; it is absorbent. I will leave that in evi- 
dence. Show that to the quartermaster people. 

The point I am getting at, that I think typifies the sort of thing 
the progressive knitters are all geared up to make: When a Govern- 
ment procurement is made for jersey or shirts, it will be for old type— 
I use the word “junk”—obsolete stuff, that is more expensive and does 
not wear as well, that we, for example, and our better competitors 
would have already scrapped the equipment for ; you see. 

Senator TuurmMonp. Have you ever conferred with any officials of 
the Defense Department and told them what you had to offer, more 
up to date, better quality, and the advantages of using the new goods 
over the old ? 

Mr. Wotr. Yes, sir; I have. I went down to Philadelphia, where 
they have a quartermaster laboratory, or something, and I spent 2 
days there and I felt after that my time was more valuable to 
the company working than trying to proselytize. It is quite a job. 

I think for someone to do that, any one textile manufacturer to 
undertake the burden of doing that, he would have a selling job on 
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his hands that would take him 6 months. I wouldn’t know where to 
start. You would start at the bottom with the people who work in 
the laboratories, where they test the types of clothing, and then there 
is the question of the specifications getting modified, and all this sort of 
business ; it drags on indefinitely. 

Senator Pastore. The thing that amazes me, in this whole field— 
you are perfectly right, because we meet that every day; we are in 
receipt of letters from manufacturers back home—not I, alone, but 
I suppose every Senator at this table, every Senator in the Senate— 
and the thing that mystifies me is that we have had as Secretaries 
of Defense, great businessmen who have been at the head of great 
business institutions in this country. For the life of me, I can’t 
understand why they don’t go in and set up some purchasing organi- 
zation that can review all this and make some sense out of it. 

For years, each department has its own purchasing procedures. 
And they have their own specifications and sometimes it 1s the same 
thing talked about in a different way. 

You are perfectly right about that. But I don’t think that will 
solve the textile problem. 

Mr. Worr. It would help. If there were a couple of hundred of 
million dollars of orders that the Government had for blankets and 
sheetings, that could have been given to those plants in Biddeford 
and Saco, it could have preserved jobs and Jet them run. 

Senator Pastore. I will admit that. But you are talking about 
this overall situation of confusion, and I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Wotr. I think that, sir, is a part of a general lack of planning 
in the procurement process, to use it to counterbalance the problems 
of an industry such as ours, and they could be used in that direc- 
tion, because there is hundreds of millions of dollars poured out each 

ear. 

Senator Pastore. It would apply to cooking utensils and every- 
thing ? 

Mr. Wotr. Those are not our industry. 

Senator Pastore. I know. I am afraid how deeply we can get into 
that, of course, is problematical. 

Mr. Wo r. If you can’t do it for procurement in general, at least 
you can recommend for textile procurement, which, although I don’t 
1ave figures, I believe it runs into hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually. 

Senator Corron. Listen, my friend, some of us who served on the 
Appropriations Committee and subcommittees dealing with Defense, 
have been pleading and begging and working on these things for 
years, to get them to be progressive and up to date, and Congress 
can’t legislate brains into anybody. ; 

Now, we have got to face the situation, this is a condition we have 
to face, to see what we can do as a lawmaking legislative body. We 
can’t operate the Defense Department. And I think as to what 
you have said, there isn’t anyone that realizes it more than we do. 

What do you suggest that we can do, as the legislative branch of 
this Government, for this industry ? 

Mr. Wotr. I have only this recommendation, and you gentlemen 

Senator THurmonp. Before you leave that point, I think there 
might be some merit in what you are saying. 
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Senator Corron. Yes; I agree with that. 

Senator THurMonp. You write us letters, and I call it to their 
attention and I am sure the other members will, too, because these 
matters ought to be. Now, in the matter of training, in the matter 
of atomic weapons and guided missiles we have made marvelous prog- 
ress, in the atomic weapon guided missile field. 

But I am in accord with you that, we are not making the progress 
we ought to be making in other lines of the nature you refer to. I 
agree with Senator Cotton it is not our responsibility on that. 

On the other hand, if you will contact us and set out your position 
in full, we will transmit your communication to the Defense Depart- 
ment with the request it receive earnest consideration. It may help, 
and it may not. 

Mr. Wotr. I certainly will do that. 

I mean, basically, my thinking is this: If instead of them buying 
textiles as they need them if they have a couple of hundred million 
dollars in the kitty, and they are told by Congress or by an executive 
agency, when it 1s appropriate, spend it, not when they say they 
need it. They always need it when the mills are busy; when the 
mills are ready to close down the peo le have nothing to do. Where 
then is this procurement program ? They have got to be told. They 
can’t leave it up to them. 

Senator Corron. You try figuring it for some civilian agency, to 
tell the Defense Department when they can do anything and imme- 
diately you face a tremendous wall of opposition. 

Senator Pastore. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Pastore. On the record. 

Mr. Wotr. Now, the Military Establishment, if it is a question 
of using the funds that you give them for textile purchases, have 
ot to let the decision as to how those funds are to be used, they 
ave got to let that decision be made in terms of the well-being of a 
big chunk of American industry, which is textiles. And I will write 
to you gentlemen about it. I think it can be done. I don’t think it 
is so revolutionary. And, if done, it could help tremendously. 

Senator Pastore. I think you are talking sense. That isn’t the 
re ag here. You think a man like Charlie Wilson, of General 

otors—— 

Mr. Wotr. What does he know about textiles ? 

Senator Pastore. Well, he knows about organization, purchasing 
procedures. He ought to know that. You ought to have somebody 
m the Defense Department that knows what to buy and when to buy 
it. And no one ever does anything about it. They come before 
the Appropriations Committee and we raise these points, and they 
look stunned. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Pasrore. On the record. 

Mr. Woxr. I want to thank you very much for giving us this 
opportunity. 

enator Pastore. Thank you. We will get that letter from you? 
Mr. Wor. Allright. 
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(A letter subsequently received by the committee from the witness 
is as follows :) 


M. K. M. Hostery MIs, Inc., 


Rochdale, Mass., October 14, 1958. 
Hon. Joun O. Pastore, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sm: We appreciated the opportunity which we had to testify before 
your committee in Concord, N. H., on September 24. With your indulgence, we 
would like to review briefly the three points covered in our testimony, and we 
would like to amplify one of these points. 

First, we stressed the need for a more imaginative foreign policy. This is not 
as unrelated to the textile industry’s present problem as might seem to be the case. 
Until we have some sort of international clearinghouse which will permit Japan 
to ship her manufactured goods to the undeveloped countries of East Asia and 
secure dollars in return for these goods, there will be a constant and unremitting 
pressure on Japan to ship to the United States. Even an increase in the ad 
valorem tariff, or in quotas, would not entirely solve this problem. 

Secondly, there is need for much more liberal depreciation policy on textile 
machinery. This is particularly true in connection with machinery purchases 
by those branches of the textile industry which are involved in the manufacture 
of style merchandise. 

It is quite unrealistic for the Bureau of Internal Revenue to insist that a 
machine has a life of 10 or 12 or 15 years, when in a style industry an expensive 
machine purchased for the specific purpose of manufacturing a style item may 
be completely worthless within 1 or at most 2 years. For example, a $40,000 
full-fashioned hosiery machine has no value when women lose interest in full- 
fashioned hosiery, and purchase seamless hosiery instead. It would seem that 
in order to stimulate investment by the textile industry, particularly that branch 
of the textiles concerned with style merchandise, the Treasury should recognize 
this fact. 

The total amount of the Treasury’s tax revenue would, of course, not change 
if the machine were kept in production. However, a more liberal depreciation 
policy would encourage the style industries to invest more heavily, to write 
off machinery more quickly, and to stay ahead of competition—particularly for- 
eign competition. Only by concentrating on style merchandise, which concen- 
tration may, in turn, be considerably stimulated by Treasury tax policy, can the 
textile industry be likely to stay ahead of foreign competitors. 

Third, and most important, I would like to stress the usefulness to the textile 
industry of Government procurement. 

Government procurement of textiles could be employed as a positive weapon 
for combating the ills of the textile industry in two ways. 

First, procurement could be designed to purchase for the Government’s ac- 
count the most modern and advanced type of textile product. 

I can illustrate this point most effectively in the negative sense. For years 
after most 45 gg full-fashioned hosiery machinery was scrapped, Government 
procurement of women’s full-fashioned hosiery called for 45 gg stockings. This 
meant that manufacturers who had already scrapped the obsolete equipment 
were not able to bid. It also meant that the Government was paying more for 
an inferior product than if it had specified 51 or 60 gg stockings. 

Along the same lines, you will look in vain for any procurement of full-fashioned 
banlon shirts by the Government. These shirts, similar to the one which we 
introduced as evidence in Concord, are machine washable; almost indestructible ; 
comfortable both in cool and warm weather. What a significant advance they 
would represent over traditional GI shirting. Needless to say, they are not 
purchased by the Government. Any manufacturer who is set up to make an ad- 
vanced product of this nature is not able to use the Government procurement 
program as a counterbalance to the seasonal vagaries of his own sales. 

Finally, and most important, the Government procurement of staple items 
could be used anticyclically. 

What would this mean? It would mean that the Army and the Navy would 
not purchase sheets and pillowcases and blankets on a haphazard basis. Instead, 
the requirements for a period of 2 or 3 or 4 years would be computed ahead of 
time. Purchases would be made to assist the textile industry when it was de- 
pressed, and not on any arbitrary basis. For example, at a time when the mills 
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which could make sheeting in Saco and Biddeford were about to go under, a 
Government procurement program directed toward them, for sheetings, etc., 
might very well have had the effeet of keeping those mills going, and furnishing 
employment for the people in those mills. 

The social cost to the United States would be considerably less than the costs 
which are going to be incurred anyhow in salvaging the lives of these people, 
people whose lives have been disrupted so fully, as illustrated in the testimony 
which your committee took in Concord. 

Naturally, there would have to be safeguards. For example, it might be 
specified that Government procurement of staples would have to be directed into 
areas where mill failures were imminent or substantial unemployment existed, 
with the safeguard that the cost of such procurement could not exceed by more 
than 10 or 15 percent the cost contained in the lowest bid. 

We do not feel that the solution to the problems in the textile industry in- 
volves one single panacea. However, we feel that the careful work which your 
committee is doing may very well conduce to a solution of these knotty problems. 

Yours very truly, 
Ricuarp B. Wotr, General Manager. 


Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show that 
the Honorable Jesse Rowell, of Newport, N. H., a well-known member 
of the New Hampshire State Legislature, a former State senator, and 
vice president of the Brampton Woolen Co., has been in attendance 
upon this hearing. Mr. Rowell intended to testify, but finding the 
large number of witnesses scheduled and out of consideration for the 
committee, he has canceled his testimony because he felt it would be 
repetitious and prolong our hearing unnecessarily. He wishes to be 
recorded in favor of some type of protection from the importation of 
foreign textiles. He informs me that the midyear statement of the 
Brampton Woolen Co., one ofthe soundest and oldest textile mills in 
New Hampshire, shows that their net profit has been reduced to 25 
pereent of its normal amount. He attributes this to the competition 
of textiles from foreign countries produced by cheap labor. 

I also would like to submit the following letters, at this point, for the 
record. ' 

Senator Pasrore. Thank you, Senator Cotton. We are glad to have 
your statement in behalf of Mr. Rowell and the letters appear in the 
record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF VERMONT, 
Montpelier, Vt., October 6, 1958. 
Senator Norris Corron, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Cotron: On behalf of the textile industry of Vermont all of 
which are members of the Associated Industries of Vermont, I would like to make 
a statement to be submitted as additional testimony to the hearing of the Sub- 
committee on Problems of the Domestic Textile Industry held in Concord, N. H., 
on September 24. 

During the past 12 years, the textile industry in Vermont has steadily declined 
for a number of reasons including that of heavy shipments of foreign textile 
products. In 1952, for example, the American Woolen Co. in Winooski, Vt., went 
out of business. This plant employed approximately 1,200 people, and its loss 
seriously weakened the economy of that section of the State. 

In addition, the closing of the Winooski plant presented an extremely serious 
problem in that persons employed in the Winooski plant for many years were 
unable to secure other work as their entire working life had been spent in this 
highly specialized industry, thus not making them adaptable to other employment 
opportunities. 

In addition, textile operations have been heavily reduced in other sections of 
Vermont including that of the Hartford Woolen Co. in White River Junction. 
This plant formerly employed some 200 workers, and its operations are reduced 
to approximately 10 percent of that number. 
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In addition to such developments as I have listed, the closing of the Berkshire- 
Hathaway Mill in Brattleboro has meant the loss of some 300 textile jobs. This 
closing took place within the last year and has placed a further heavy unemploy- 
tment load in that section of the State. 

Obviously, the decline of the textile industry in this State has followed the 
pattern in other New England States. Vermont has greatly increased its indus- 
trial development program in an effort to provide work for persons who have 
become nemployed as a result. This effort has also been shared by various local 
communities in the State. 

It is obvious that many problems remain to be solved in order to stabilize 
the textile industry in Vermont, New England, and the country. Such competitive 
advantages as are enjoyed by textile operation in other countries have placed an 
important domestic industry in jeopardy and subsequently seriously affected the 
local economy in many areas. 

It is hoped that your committee will consider the many facets of this problem 
and that means will be found to enable the resumption of sound textile operations 
in Vermont and the country as a whole. 

Respectively submitted. 

JAMES R. MERENESS, 
Ezecutive Vice President. 


MINNEWAWA MANUFACTURING Co., 
Marlboro, N. H., September 24, 1958. 
Senator Norris CorTron, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Cotton: Thank you for your letter of September 8 advising 
us that the United States Senate committee investigating conditions of the 
textile industry will hold hearings in Concord on September 24. Our company 
cannot be represented in Concord, although we believe other members of our 
industry, the woven-label industry, will be there to present a picture of our 
particular problem. In addition to thanking you for your invitation, I would 
like to present briefiy the problem which does face us and which the committee 
might be interested in. 

As you may know, we are makers of woven labels for the apparel and 
garment industries. We employ about 40 people. There are some 8 or 9 similar 
shops in New Hampshire making the same product. We have been increasingly 
faced in recent years with the impact of Japanese woven-label imports. The 
fact that a Japanese label made in good quality comparable to domestic manu- 
facture can be purchased in this country after all duties, commissions, etc., 
have been paid for about half the cost of a domestic woven label is one that 
many of our customers cannot overlook. Large users find it quite advantageous 
to buy their woven labels from Japan. It is presently estimated that 10 percent 
of the present American consumption is purchased from Japan. Our industry 
is small with # total volume of only about $15 million annually so that this 
does not amount to a great deal in the total picture. Although the effect of 
Japanese imports is felt by us and we know of specific sizable orders lost, we 
are not critically hurt, and we could exist with the situation continuing as at 
present. However, if the amount of woven-label imports continues to increase 
this could become very serious. 

We do not object to the importation of Japanese labels as commerce with that 
country seems desirable from our national viewpoint. However, if the extent 
of woven-label imports continues to increase we do hope that the woven-label 
industry can be included in some plan of control, so that the peril point will not 
be reached. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERHARD BLOMBACH. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. DiBell. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN I. DiBELL, JAFFREY WOVEN LABEL C0., 
JAFFREY, N. H. 


Mr. Puitie Daruine. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. DiBell 
is the last witness, so far as I know, of the industry representatives. 
I would like to say a few words myself now, because [ recali when 
I was discussing with Senator Cotton the plans for this hearing I 
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said I was concerned about having enough witnesses, and he said, 
“Well, don’t worry about too many; they can’t handle too many.” 

I would just like to say that Mr. DiBell has asked me to help him 
a minute here, and I think to save your time I will leave a copy of 
this letter with you, and just state three sentences from it, with brief 
comment. 

Mr. DiBell rang my doorbell the other night. He operates a little 
woven-label plant in our town. He put all of his savings into it. 
He learned to weave during the war, and he put all his savings into 
this. He and his wife operate it, with a couple of other people. 
And he came to my door the other night and said, “What about this 
meeting in Concord? Just today I have gotten this letter.” 

I told him they liked to hear from the grassroots and I think 
if you presented this letter to them, that it helps tell the story of 
what we are up against. 

I will read three sentences from the letter : 


You have called us quite frequently asking why you have not received any 
business or repeat orders on a number of the labels you made for us at 
various times—in fact, some of them we were able to place orders with you 
several times a year. 

I am very sorry to state that upon investigation, I find that most of these 
accounts have gone over to purchasing Japanese labels. 


And the last sentence : 
I just wanted to explain why our business with you has fallen off. 
(The entire letter is as follows :) 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1958. 
Mr. DIBEL1, 
Jaffrey Woven Label Co., Jaffrey, N. H. 


DEAR Mr. DIBELL: You have called us quite frequently asking why you have 
not received any business or repeat orders on a number of the labels you made 
for us at various times—in fact, some of them we were able to place orders with 
you several times a year. 

I am very sorry to state that upon investigation, I find that most of these 
accounts have gone over to purchasing Japanese labels. I am sure you are well 
aware of the fact that the Japanese prices are so far under ours, that there 
is no chance for us to compete. One small example is on the label you inquired 
about this morning, measuring five-eighths by 31. This customer is buying these 
labels in 25,000 lots at $1.25 per thousand, cut and looped. 

The silly part of it is that the cutting and looping alone costs us almost this 
price. You haven’t any idea how many representatives there are in this city 
and throughout the United States of different Japanese manufacturers. It seems 
that everyone who is importing small wear from Japan, has included labels and is 
soliciting business. They have gone so far as to take orders for large quantities 
and stock them in their own offices here and distribute them as the customers call 
for them. 

The whole picture is very depressing and discouraging and because there is so 
much of this going on, it is affecting our American label manufacturers to the 
point where each one is cutting the other’s throat to get business and make up for 
what they are losing to the Japanese. Unless the Government steps in and does 
something drastic about the situation, I really am afraid it will get much 
worse and much more serious. 

I just wanted to explain why our business with you has fallen off. 

Very truly yours, 


CAPITOL LABEL Co., 

ALBERT R. SONTAG. 
Mr. Darurne. I don’t think Mr. DiBell has to take any more of 
our time, unless he wants to. But here is the grassroots of a smal] 
industry, and I don’t know how he could benefit from a Federal 
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development agency. He has put his money in one thing and is 
willing to work at it. 

Mr. DiBeuu. I will say one thing, The looms we have—we have 
7 looms and they are the most modern looms today, and we can run 
140 pick per minute, where generally the old looms run an average 
of between 80 to 110. As I work alone, I can’t compete with the 
Japanese, so after a while, we will just cancel it out. 

enator Pastore. Mr. DiBell, 1 want to thank you for your interest 
and for the information you have brought to this committee. 

Mr. DiBetxi. When we started, we started from scratch. I don’t 
have the education the other fellows have here. 

Senator Pastore. But you can make a label. 

Mr. DrBetu. I don’t want to lose it, and these label fellows don’t 
want to lose our husiness in this country. 

Senator Corron. You are the type of fellow we are here to help, 
and are just as important to us as the biggest industry in this country. 

Mr. DiBexu. I thank you. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. Is there anyone else to 
come before this committee ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator THurmonp. Could I say a word before we adjourn ? 

Senator Pastore. Yes, you may. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I just wanted to express my appreciation for 
the courtesies that have been extended to me, a southerner, up here in 
the New England States. We started out in Providence, and I deeply 
appreciate the courtesy extended me by the very able and distin- 
guished chairman of our committee, and one of the most respected 
Members of the Senate. Then we moved on to Hartford, and Senator 
Purtell extended every courtesy there. Then we moved up to New 
Hampshire, and Senators Cotton and Bridges have been most gracious 
and hospitable and it has indeed been a pleasure to be in New England. 

I wanted to express my gratitude, and to say that here in New Hamp- 
shire the people are fortunate in having two such able and distin- 
guished Senators to represent them in Washington. 

As I stated in Providence, the people there, too, are fortunate to 
have such an able and distinguished Senator, as is our chairman, to 
represent them there. 

Jt isa pleasure to be in New England. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you, sir. It has been a pleasure to be 
with you, Senator Thurmond. 

And ending on that note, which is a very delightful note, we will 
recess until Monday morning in South Carolina. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene Monday, September 29, 1958, in South Carolina. ) 

(Following is some correspondence received by a subcommittee 
member :) 

AMERICAN FELT Co., 
Glenville, Conn., October 8, 1958. 
Hon. Wiii1aAmM A. PURTELL, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR PURTELL: In connection with your work as a member of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee and its investigation 
of the textile industry in the United States, we would like to call to your atten- 
tion the following notice from the press: 
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“The Secretariat of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade deplored 
West Germany’s continued restrictions on 18 percent of imports, mostly food 
and agricultural products. A statement was issued in Geneva following last 
week’s meeting of the intersessional committee at which West Germany refused 
to revise its policy. ‘Most of the contracting parties felt there was no justi- 
fication under GATT for Germany’s remaining import restrictions or for their 
discriminatory applications,’ the statement declared.” 

It seems to be the intention of the representatives at GATT to do what 

they can to further weaken the textile industry in the United States by attempt- 
ing to lower the tariff on cotton and woolen products. It would be very inter- 
esting to ascertain the composition of the members of the United States repre- 
sentation at GATT. Is there really a capable textile man in the United States 
delegation? How many Americans are really representing the United States 
at GATT? 
i We also note that West Germany is continuing, through GATT, to restrict 
all imports. In our efforts to obtain through commercial attaché in Germany 
j data relative to our industry in their country, the Germans declined all such 
information. They presented a new expression to us, whiclf seemed to indicate 
their attitude when we sought information on the conductance of their busi- 
ness in Germany. They refused to give such information stating they con- 
sidered it more or less “economic espionage.’”’ We wonder if the members of 
our Congress are familiar with this expression and also the attitude of the 
West German Government in this respect. It looks to us as though we, as a 
nation, are bending over backward to give the American know-how to every- 
body without a thought of the consequences. We note when we request the 
same from other countries they politely decline. ; 

Your comments at your leisure would be very much appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
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H. F. Rocue. 
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(The following material was submitted for the record :) 


OcToBER 7, 1958. 
| Mr. H. F. Rocue, 
q American Felt Co., 
Glenville, Conn. 


DearR Mr. RocHeE: Thank you for your letter of October 3 regarding West Ger- 
many’s import restrictions and activities of GATT in connection with tariffs 

i on cotton and woolen products. 

I I am bringing a copy of your letter to the attention of the staff of the Textile 

' Investigating Subcommittee in order that your comments may be considered 

i} in connection with our full study of the textile industry. 

} With respect to your inquiry regarding the United States representation 
at GATT, I am requesting the State Department to furnish information on this 
subject, and will forward it on to you as soon as it is received. 

With kindest regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. PURTELL, 

United States Senator. 


(Following is some additional material submitted by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute :) 
















THE AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1958. 
Hon. JoHn O. PASTORE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR PasTORE: During my appearance before the Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce Subcommittee Investigating the Problems of the Textile 

Industry on July 8, I promised to provide for the record the text of the Depart- 

‘| ment of Agriculture’s response to the ACMI’s application of December 29, 1955, 
for the imposition of import quotas on cotton textiles under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. A copy is enclosed herewith, along with copies of 
the original application and the supplementary information submitted January 
16, 1956, in support of it. 
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In my testimony I also referred to a statement by Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Butz to the effect that section 22 could in fact be applied to limit the 
imports of cotton textiles as well as raw cotton. That statement was made by 
Mr. Butz before the Cotton Subcommittee of the House Agriculture Committee 
on February 7, 1956. On that occasion he said in part: 

“Should any sales program required under the proposed bills, or any other 
developments, increase the quantities of textile imports to the extent that depart- 
mental programs are threatened with interference or the quantities of United 
States cotton processed in the mills of this country tend to be reduced, the pro- 
visions of section 22 would provide adequate authority for remedial action” 
(hearings on Cotton Imports, Exports, and Minimum Acreage Allotments, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 93). 

Respectfully, 
R. Burorp Branpis, Chief Heonomist. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1956. 
Mr. A. K. WINGET, 
President, the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. WINGET: Your petition for action under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act to establish quotas on the imports of cotton textiles has been 
studied very carefully. The Department has been following the development of 
this problem in recent months. 

As you pointed out in your petition of December 29, 1955, the intent of section 
22 is to prevent excessive imports from rendering or tending to render ineffective 
or materially interfering with the programs undertaken by the Department; 
and also to prevent substantial reduction in the amount of the domestically pro- 
duced commodity processed in the United States. Our investigations have fol- 
lowed these criteria and the statements which follow are considered to be of 
major significance in the problem. 

The imports of all cotton products for 1955 were equivalent to about 130,000 
bales of raw cotton. This quantity is equivalent to less than 1 percent of the 
1955 United States crop and represents less than 114 percent of our domestic 
mill consumption. The relationship between imports and exports of all cotton 
goods is significant. The United States is a net exporter of such goods by 400,000 
bales annually, in terms of raw cotton equivalent. We find this, or a more favor- 
able relationship, has existed for many years. It might be noted also that the 
principal source of cotton textile imports, Japan, is our leading cotton customer, 
having taken 653,000 bales of United States cotton during 1954-55. 

As indicated in our August 12 press release on basic cotton export policy, careful 
consideration was given to the possible effect of more competitive United States 
cotton exports on our domestic textile industry. The limited cotton export pro- 
gram for special qualities is not expected to result in a material change in the 
overall situation for domestic mills. Foreign textile manufacturers were already 
getting lower priced cotton in foreign producing countries. Therefore, we do not 
believe that the moderate broadening of United States export plans makes it 
necessary or advisable to impose special quotas on the import of cotton textiles. 

The textile industry is operating at a relatively high level. Spindle activity, 
based on an 80-hour week, in November 1955 was 143 percent of capacity com- 
pared with 125 for the year 1954. Although this does not reflect cotton utilization 
alone, we find no indications that imports are reducing the total amount of cotton 
being processed. Mill consumption, for example, during August—-December was 
6 percent greater than a year earlier. 

We are aware that the cotton industry as a whole, even at the current high 
level of mill consumption, is not fully benefiting from the increases in population 
because of the downward trend in per capita utilization of cotton during the past 
decade. Simultaneously, with this downward trend there has been a marked 
increase in the use of synthetic fibers, United States mill consumption of syn- 
thetics for 1955 was approximately 32 percent greater than during 1950. It would 
appear that the competition in the domestic market between synthetics and 
cotton is a major factor in the declining consumption of cotton per capita. 

We appreciate the study you have given this problem as evidenced by your 
petition. We are quite concerned with the economic health of the cotton industry 
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and are utilizing the resources of the Department to strengthen the cotton econ- 
omy. However, with the present level of imports and with full consideration of 
other factors, it does not appear that the Department would be justified in recom- 
mending to the President the imposition of restrictive measures under the 
authority of section 22 at this time. 
i » We are advised, and it is generally known, that Japan is instituting controls 
| on the quantity, quality, and prices of goods exported to the United States. 
Nevertheless, if certain sectors of the domestic textile industry are suffering 
from, or threatened with serious injury from imports, the so-called escape clause 
of the Trade Agreements Act offers an avenue through which relief may be 
obtained. You will recall that in February 1955, the President indicated in his 
support of the renewal of the Trade Agreements Act that no American industry 
would be placed in jeopardy by the administration of the act. Under the provi- 
sions of Senate Resolution 121, of the last session of Congress, the Tariff Com- 
mission was directed to keep currently informed on the effect of textile imports 
on the domestic industry so that it may act promptly on an escape clause action. 
We shall keep this problem under continuous review and will be glad to have 
your advice and counsel at any time. 
Sincerely yours, 


PROBLEMS OF THE DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY 























True D. Morse, Under Secretary. 











Tue AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D. C., December 29, 1955. 







Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: Your attention is respectfully invited to the enclosed 
petition, which is submitted to you in the realization that American cotton is 








: 
| Hon. Ezra Tart Benson, 
: 
; 






| standing at a vital crossroad. 

i One road ean lead to an unlimited future for this country’s most important 
agricultural fiber. The substantial and continuing increase in population coupled 
| with steady improvements in the consuming public’s purchasing power hold untold 
th promise for the expansion of markets for cotton. 

Yet competitive forces in this country and abroad are building up to challenge 
cotton’s position as never before. Unless the proper course of action is taken 
and the right road chosen, American cotton farmers—already harassed by serious 
difficulties—face the certain prospect of further shrinkage of their markets. 

The ability of cotton to expand its share of the fiber market in the United 
States depends on a dynamic, aggressive United States textile manufacturing 
industry, an industry possessing the confidence and resources necessary for 
developmental and research programs, modernized processing methods, and im- 
proved distributive techniques—all essential in keeping cotton’s position vig- 
orously competitive. 

We earnestly believe a reasonable solution to the problem created by rapidly 
increasing imports of low-wage forign cotton textiles and apparel will have a 
far-reaching, beneficial influence on cotton’s future. Lacking such a solution, 
the domestic manufacturing industry cannot look ahead with confidence or cer- 
Bi tainty. We believe this problem is a challenge which responsible government 
Bi must meet honestly and promptly. 

Your consideration of this letter, the enclosed petition, and corroborative facts 
we are prepared to present will be appreciated most sincerely. 


i espectfully, 
mee t A. K. WincEt, President. 
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BEFORE THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





Request of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute for action under 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as reenacted and 


i amended 
i The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute begs leave to submit to the 






Secretary of Agriculture its view of certain developments now in progress with 
respect to the importation of cotton goods into the United States and, concur- 
rently, to place in his hands, on behalf of the cotton textile industry, this petition 
urging the employment of his statutory powers to restrain these developments 
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from interfering with and rendering ineffective, or otherwise injuring, the 
cotton-support program of the United States. 

It is the considered judgment of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
that the importation of cotton goods into the United Saes is of such volume, 
character, and growth as to injure seriously the domestic cotton economy and is 
occurring under such conditions as to make practically certain the rapid acceler- 
ation of such injury. Accordingly it now collides with and threatens cumulative 
injury to the cotton-support program. 

In this expression of judgment, the American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute speaks directly and officially for a membership which processes about 85 
percent of all the cotton consumed in the United States, of which over 98 per- 
cent is United States grown. Indirectly, but authoritatively, it also speaks for 
most of the remaining processors, Accordingly the institute in this presenta- 
tion represents a unanimity of view which embraces the spinning, weaving, 
finishing and converting operations, and related activities of the cotton textile 
industry. 

Next to cotton agriculture, these processing operations comprise the major 
segment of the cotton economy. Normally they provide the offtake for two- 
thirds of American cotton production and do not engage in the manufacture of 
foreign cotton except for very small amounts of specialty fibers which are im- 
ported under quota limitations. Currently, while other countries are contract- 
ing their consumption of American cotton, domestic mills are exerting every 
possible effort toward expansion. During the last crop year ending July 31, 
and up to December of this year, domestic mills have been responsible for more 
than 80 percent of the total disappearance of American cotton, 

The disturbing increases in foreign cotton production relative to foreign con- 
sumption throw into sharp relief the essentiality of a rising ratio of American 
cotton consumption to American production. 

While the dependence of American cotton agriculture on the American tex- 
tile industry is thus seen to be obvious, the relationship has equal validity when 
viewed in reverse. The domestic industry can thrive only under conditions 
which make for a prosperous American agriculture. It must rely on such an 
agriculture for the requisite abundance, quality, and variety of its raw material 
and for a large portion of the market for its products. 

Moreover, the cotton mills recognize that an agriculture of this type in the 
United States can be sustained only by a Government program which provides 
the conditions of abundance, stability, scientific progress, and fair incomes for 
the farmers. 

The mutual dependence of mills and cotton farmers just described is self-evident 
and almost universally recognized. But similar relationships exist among all the 
other groups in the cotton economy, such as converters, finishers, apparel manu- 
facturers and industrial consumers, They are bound together in a community of 
interests which leaves each one dependent on the other. 

This realistic overall concept of interdependence which we have endeavored 
to portray we hold to be basic to an understanding of the problem that confronts 
us. It is the impelling force that directs us to the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
takes its stand in the very heart of the proposals which we seek to lay before 
him. 

The injury to the cotton-textile industry which is now suffered, or threatened, 
and which is practically certain to grow in seriousness of degree and in breadth 
of application, projects its damaging effects to all portions of the cotton economy, 
and threatens the integrity and effectiveness of the cotton-support program. 

Wherefore, the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute hereby petitions the 
Secretary of Agriculture to invoke the authority of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and under the powers therein provided to initiate and carry 
forward the appropriate procedures necessary to the determination and institu- 
tion of the effective remedy or remedies. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute petitions further that in the 
determinaiton of the remedy or remedies, the Secretary give preferential consider- 
ation to the establishment of reasonable quantitative limitations on the imports 
of cotton products into the United States. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute further petitions that the Secre- 
tary find a condition to exist which requires emergency treatment, thereby making 
possible immediate action. 

In the petitioner’s judgment, the provisions of section 22 are explicitly drawn 
to deal with the type of problem now before us. The conditions of applicability 
are fully met: 

1. Cotton is an agricultural commodity under not one, but a number of support 
programs. It is price supported both by loans and Government purchases; its 
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importation is rigidly restricted by quotas; its production is under acreage and 
marketing quotas ; its export is aided by special programs. 

2. Imported cotton goods are products of cotton. Being similar to and, for 
the most part, identical with American-made cotton goods, they are in direct 
competition with and displace American goods in the home market. Viewed 
as raw cotton equivalents, the rapidly increasing imports of cotton in manu- 
factured form are bypassing the import quota controls on raw cotton which are 
essential to the functioning of the cotton price support system. The United 
States import quota on American upland types of raw cotton is 29,000 bales per 
year. This figure represents an official determination of the maximum amount 
of such raw cotton which can be imported into the United States annually with- 
out damaging the price-support program. 

In the calendar year 1954, imports of cotton products into the United States 
were equivalent to additional raw-cotton imports of 84,000 bales, according to 
oat States Department of Agriculture (The Cotton Situation, Nov. 25, 

,p.11). 

In view of the very greatly increased imports of cotton cloth and apparel 
in the first 10 months of 1955, the total cotton content of such imports this 
year will be at least double 1954 levels, probably not less than 170,000 bales. 
Moreover, the import trend is still rising steeply, which would strongly forecast 
a much larger import figure for 1956. 

8. Consequently these imported cotton goods under existing conditions qualify 
as “any article or articles” which “are being or are practically certain to be 
imported into the United States under such conditions and in such quantities” : 
(a) “as to render or tend to render ineffective”; (b) “or materially interfere 
with, any program or operation undertaken under this title * * * with respect 
to any agricultural commodity or product thereof; or (c) to reduce substan- 
tially the amount of any product processed in the United States from any agri- 
cultural commodity or product thereof with respect to which any such program 
or operation is being undertaken * * *.” 

The criteria of injury as named above in the language of the act are not 
cumulative, but alternative. A finding of fact in support of any one of the three 
is adequate to sustain a requirement of remedy. However, we contend that 
injury can be established through the test of any one or all three of the criteria, 
and that, in fact, cotton goods are being imported in such quantities and under 
such conditions as (1) to tend to render ineffective the cotton-support program, 
and (2) to materially interfere with such program, and (3) to reduce sub- 
stantially the amount of “any product” (cotton products) processed in the 
United States, or product thereof. 

The third criterion clearly brings within the range of injury determination 
and remedial action cotton products as generally defined to include yarns, 
Piece goods, mill-finished items such as sheets, pillow cases, towels, floor 
coverings, specialty fabrics, and readymade apparel. 

Section 22 provides two alternative remedies: the assessment of ad valorem 
fees not in excess of 50 percent or the imposition of physical quantitative 
limitation. The use of the ad valorem fee would be of doubtful effectiveness. 
In terms of total imports, it could insure no predictable results. Also, it would 
not be equitable as a corrective, since its only certain effect would be to push 
the higher cost countries out of the American market in favor of the lowest cost 
countries. This is a result we do not seek. 

The petitioning parties do not wish to disturb the historical pattern of imports 
which has been built up with a score of countries. Only the quota method of 
control can preserve these normal relationships. 

Your petitioners do not urge the use of quantitative limitations in the 
customary restrictive sense. On the contrary, we urge it as a positive course 
and the only practicable means whereby an expansion of imports can be con- 
tained without disruptive effects on the home market and the support program. 
In line with this thought, the industry urges the establishment of quotas which 
are fair and reasonable and which would in the proper categories permit import 
increases of as much as 50 percent over the averages of 1953-54. 

The cotton textile industry petitions for administrative action under section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act as the appropriate source of relief in this 
case for certain definite and compelling reasons : 

1. This statute provides the breadth of jurisdiction commensurate with the 
scope and composition of the problem. The problem cannot be contemplated or 
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understood or dealt with in terms of isolated particulars. The component parts 
of the cotton economy are many and varied. Bach is dependent on the other, 
either as buyer or seller, or for the performance of a vital function which it 
cannot do for itself. 

Injury to one, therefore, in the final analysis is injury to all, and the sum total 
of these injuries as realized or threatened is the measure of injury to the cotton- 
support program. 

The determination of injury and threat of injury On so vast a scale and the 
provision of commensurate remedy therefor require the use of powers and criteria 
as defined and authorized in section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

2. Procedure under this statute makes possible a single package judgment on 
an indivisible problem and assures a well reasoned and nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment of all importing countries and the subdivisions of the domestic cotton 
economy. It is doubtful that any other type of action authorized under present 
law and available to us can do more than deal with specific injuries to specific 
groups at the immediate points of impact. These limited recources are desirable 
and necessary in particular instances, but they are inadequate to the requirements 
of the overall problem. 

Piecemeal relief over intervals of time diverts and seatters the forces of injury 
from one sector to another in endless succession, so delaying and confusing”the 
attainment of equitable treatment for all interests at home and abroad. It can- 
not even take into account those criteria which determine injury for the entire 
cotton segment of our economy. 

3. Action under section 22 is the course of international goodwill. It is within 
the framework of long established and internationally accepted policy. 

Exercised in fairness and good judgment, it would be to the interest of foreign 
exporting countries. By providing stability and clarity, it would be action in 
their behalf as well as ours. 

The quota program here proposed is designed to regularize expanded volume 
and to bring order and rational procedures out of the chaos and frightening 
uncertainties now prevailing. Its provision for a 50-percent increase in imports 
over the 1953-54 average level would enable the European countries to retain 
and expand what would otherwise be a rapidly vanishing share of the American 
market. This important result, wholly unattainable by tariff devices, would 
seem to be a consideration so basic to cotton trade policy as to be virtually 
mandatory. 

Our goodwill relationship with Japan possesses a value beyond price to both 
countries and to the entire free world. No one can doubt the essentiality of its 
preservation and strengthening. But lofty sentiment at the policy level cannot 
attain these ends unless the patterns of practice at the operations level are 
defined and have the qualities of decisiveness and economic validity. Under 
present conditions the textile industries of Japan and the United States are alike 
in that each one is gripped with fear of the other and with fullest justification. 
This situation is unnatural, unnecessary, and dangerous to the goodwill of the 
two countries. 

The American industry declines to accept the suggestion that this danger can 
be removed by imposing upon Japan the sole responsibility of determining and 
controlling the character and volume of its cotton goods exports to the United 
States. 

In our opinion it is neither fair, nor sound in principle to expect a major export- 
ing country which has an overwhelming competitive advantage to effectuate an 
equitable and lasting solution of this trade problem through independent, volun- 
tary control of its exports. Such a recourse, we believe, would merely complicate 
the problem for both countries and make its ultimate solution all the more 
difficult. 

Relief under section 22 is the specific remedy provided by the Congress to meet 
situations of this kind which affect American agriculture. It is, therefore, the 
appropriate remedy to invoke. 

(Statistical data and other factual information supporting and amplifying the 
representations contained herein will be forwarded shortly as an appendix to this 
document. ) 

Respectfully submitted. 

AMERICAN CoTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 
By — ———., President. 
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ENDORSEMENT 


The Northern Textile Association, 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., which 
includes in its membership the cotton industry in the six New England States, 
subscribes to and endorses wholly the above petition. 


THE NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
By , President. 








{January i6, 1956] 
Wuy An Import Quota oN Corron Manvuractures Is Neepep Now 


(Supplementary information submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute in support of a request for action under 
sec. 2? of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as reenacted and amended, 
filed December 29, 1955.) 

The entire cotton industry of the United States—the agricultural operations 
which produce and distribute raw cotton and the industrial operations which 
produce and distribute cotton textiles—is gravely affected by problems now 
arising from importations of foreign cotton textiles. In the following discussion, 
facts are set forth showing (1) legislated cost disparities between the American 
industry and those of foreign countries; (2) the current spectacular rise in 
imports of cotton cloth and apparel, which will be accelerated by the recently 
weakened tariff structure, and (3) the depressing influence of these events on 
cotton’s United States markets and the ability of these markets to continue to 
serve as the primary outlet for American-grown cotton. 

Cotton is a basic agricultural commodity subject to a variety of agricultural 
programs administered by the Secretary of Agriculture and designed to foster 
and promote the production and marketing of American cotton. These programs 
include mandatory price support, Government purchases and sales, acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas, soil conservation, import quotas, and export 
programs. It is well recognized that such programs are essential for American 
cotton if conditions of adequate supplies, stability, research and technological 
progress, and fair income for farmers are to be preserved. 

It has, therefore, become a matter for the gravest concern that the inflow of 
foreign cotton textiles is entirely lacking in control and that its impact on the 
production and marketing of American cotton is necessarily incalculable and fore- 
boding. It is imperative, while there is yet time, to consider the implications 
of this inflow relative to cotton’s markets, cotton’s competition and cotton’s 
future. Bitter experience in recent years has taught that markets for American 
cotton, once lost, are seldom regained. 

The largest cost factor in the manufacture of cotton yarn and cloth is raw 
cotton, the price of which is, as has been stated, supported by the United States 
Government. The United States Department of Agriculture reports (table I 
below) that in the first 11 months of 1955, for 17 basic unbleached cotton cloth 
constructions, which in combination account for a majority of United States 
cotton cloth production, raw cotton cost averaged 56.3 percent of the wholesale 
price of the cloth. For the whole of 1954, it was even more—57.2 percent. 


TABLE I.—Cotton cost as percent of cloth price 


Year: Percent 
Ee ee ee ead ie eo ehcetinns aphdietheeeinapspeleions 52.1 
ee a a i i cach pha wae eos bovarcorge-atienian sean genes aneemnei 59. 2 
ia as Se i te hs Seb al bO th eg 51. 6 
pea ee ee, cist sos Ueda Dae hl eed 57.2 
a ee ee Se ees al ans ceeded 56. 3 


1 11 months. 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, monthly comparison of prices of cotton cloth 
and raw cotton for certain constructions of unfinished cloth, including the 80-square print 
cloth used in computing table IT. 


Overseas cotton manufacturers currently can procure their cotton at lower 
prices than those paid by the American mills for comparable cotton. The Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the Department of Agriculture reports that most current 
overseas cotton crops are now moving into export markets at prices 4 to 8 cents 
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a pound lower than the prices for comparable American cotton. Furthermore, 
the Department of Agriculture has recently announced that 1 million bales of 
eotton from Government stocks will be made available to foreign mills below 
the American price level. The first of this cotton has just been sold at prices 
ranging as much as 8 or 9 cents per pound below the prices American mills 
must pay. Even with prices the same, because of the low cost of ocean transport 
as compared with rail and truck transportation charges, overseas spinners can 
have American cotton delivered to their doors at approximately the same prices 
American mills pay. 

Apart from raw cotton, the other major elements of cost in cotton manufactur- 
ing are (1) labor and (2) machinery and plant. Wage rates in this country 
are much higher than abroad. This wide disparity in wages in favor of the 
foreign textile manufacturer not only gives him a further competitive advantage 
in the production and sale of goods, as will be explained more fully, but also 
provides the foreign competitor with a primary cost edge in respect to plant 
construction, machinery installation, maintenance, and so on. 

Overseas plant construction costs are lower than costs in the United States 
and textile machinery available to foreign manufacturers is at least as efficient 
and economical as that available in this country. Also, it is generally lower 
priced. With special reference to Japan, her industry has been thoroughly 
rebuilt and modernized since the end of World War II. As a result, her industry 
on an average is more modern than is the industry here at home. 


UNITED STATES MILLS COMMITTED TO HIGH FIXED COSTS 


As will be noted in table II, raw cotton and labor together form the 
greatest element of cost in the manufacture of a typical American cotton fabric, 
over 75 percent. These costs are largely beyond the control of the manufacturer. 
He is bound to his major costs—cotton and labor—because of United States Gov- 
ernment policies which support the price of raw cotton and fix minimum wages for 
employees. 

Foreign competitors are not committed to comparable costs in this manner. 
Nevertheless, the effect of United States foreign economic policy has been to 
encourage sharply increased competition in United States home markets by for- 
eign textile industries. In light of this country’s domestic raw-cotton programs 
and minimum wage legislation, and the cost commitments of the American indus- 
try resulting therefrom, it becomes at once apparent that the cotton economy is 
being subjected to trade conditions which are unfair and which cannot fail to 
become increasingly damaging to the cotton industry and to the American 
farmer. The Oriental Economist (Tokyo), has reported that Japanese textile 
prices are 20 to 30 percent below United States levels.’ 


TABLE I1.—United States production cost—Cotton gray print cloth’ 


Item : Percent 
a al ln 249 
INN ye Soci nk nas tn kay ae ose notarenth een pons et manasa ae el *27 
I in ba cases sias css ee Ra rinse med cd Gnieieemtacaana aie 710 
CERO -CRNRNGS,. SONNE, DIONE. cients cmrtimingtnnteeeeupenaanee 14 


139 inch, 80 by 80, 4 yards to pound print cloth. 
2U. S. Department of Agriculture’s latest estimate (November 1955). 
3 Engineering estimate for average mills. 


THE TOTAL MARKET FOR AMERICAN COTTON 


The cotton crop of the United States can be used in three ways: (1) It can 
be purchased and processed by the United States cotton textile industry. (2) 
It can be sold or given away and exported abroad. (3) It can be tendered under 
the Government price-support program and held by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Let us take these in order and see what the current situation is: 

1. Domestic consumption.—In the most recent crop year ending July 31, 1955, 
the American cotton textile industry consumed 8.8 million bales of cotton, 98.4 
percent of which was American grown. Current consumption is at the rate of 
9.2 million bales annually. 


119 inch, 80 by 80, 4 yards to pound print cloth. 
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2. Haports.—In the cotton year ended July 31. 1955, only 3.4 million bales of 
American-grown cotton were exported from the United States. This represented 
18.5 percent of foreign free-world consumption. Exports are trending steeply 
downward. In the first 5 months of the current crop year (August 1—-December 
31, 1955) exports were less than half as large as in the corresponding months 
a year ago, and more than half of these reduced exports were exchanged for 
foreign currencies under special programs (Public Law 480 and ICA). The 
International Cotton Advisory Committee reported in October that if current 
trends in the world cotton trade continue, in another 2 or 3 years overseas mills 
will be independent of American-grown cotton. 

3. Government holdings.—As of mid-November 1955, the Government owned 8 
million bales of raw cotton, acquired as a result of its price support operations, 
and had loans outstanding on an additional 2.4 million bales, making a total of 
10.4 million bales. 


TAsLe III.—United States cotton: Domestic consumption and exports 
{Millions of bales] 


Crop-year ending July 31— Domestic | Exports 
consumption 








Source: International Cotton Advisory Committee. 


TaBLe IV.—United States raw cotton exports compared with free world cotton 
consumption outside United States of America 








[Millions of bales] 
Free world 
cotton con- |United States 
sumption cotton 
Crop year ending July 31 outside exports (B) as per- 
United States eent of (A) 
of America 
(A) (B) 
ies ie alicia dialect xs b Feteeth staged tient cites vedcdiictdiamabiastiied 
PS SITE MO Ty ea Ee West oe bay 5 14.8 5.8 39. 2 
Mt had, VetteaAdubvovdacthsakatendWitabusswedewadsad 16.0 | 4.1 25.6 
SIDE Us A, Stil ink wee St lit ould ae don bee ke eke aeebds 16.0 5.5 34.4 
a aaa 16. 5 | 3.0 18, 2 
Ct oe toe eee phtet iste ts casas eniaanuapien ena 18.3 3.8 20.8 
Meee ccate tal. Pi arin kc Peace se cae cee seas bees | 18.4 3.4 18. 5 











| 
| 


Source: International Cotton Advisory Committee and U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


JAPAN AND UNITED STATES RAW COTTON 


While United States domestic mill consumption has been becoming an in- 
creasingly important proportion of the total disappearance of United States 
raw cotton, in contrast, United States cotton’s share of the Japanese market, for 
example, has declined. 
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Taste V.—Japanese cotton consumption 
(Thousands of bales] 


Crop year ending July 31— 


DR co pic caidcnladecadeya pe cea 





* 37 percent. 

4 38 percent. 

5 Includes India. 

* Included in Pakistan. 


Source: International Cotton Advisory Committee. 


Japan is now buying 3 out of every 5 bales of her cotton requirements from 
sources other than the United States. That the decline of Japan as a major 
market for United States raw cotton seems likely to continue is indicated by 
current Japanese efforts to direct substantial textile expansion toward synthetic 
fibers, as tables VI, VII, and VIII show. 


TABLE VI.—Japanese teatile production 








{In millions] 
Cotton Rayon Spun Rayon Cotton Rayon Spun Rayon 
Year fabric yarn rayon staple Year fabric yarn rayon staple 
yarn yarn 

tpebdidtes } stl neti diteeh dai dibeR ent Baha diel anal amigseti 

Square | Square 

yards | Pounds | Pounds Pounds yards Pounds | Pownds | Pownds 
1936. .... 4,112 | 224 + 14 1950_.... 1, 542 103 89 150 
1946_._.- 242 9 il 21 1951..... 2,179 138 150 231 
| eee 662 16 14 19 |} 1952____- 2, 239 142 207 262 
1948____- 924 36 25 35 |} 1953_..-- 2, 811 163 250 358 
1949. __. 985 67 | 40 60 1 1954. ___ | 


3, 184 | 185 324 448 








Source: Japan Economic Year Book for 1955, p. 125. 


TaBLeE VII.—Japanese production-and. exports of cotton and rayon piece goods 


[Million square yards; 











} 
Cotton piece goods Rayon piece goods 
Year “ lpi eh ee ae cela 

| | 

| Production Exports Production Exports 
pints hainsehlitalinieansscteniaiastensomsstihitsilesl Bie i ie eee ie ia 
ME J Bien, «1 otha Buvechdesetedanen aerated 3, 297 | 2, 181 1, 565 398 
WU ee S$ O0S. bn ee eos cease 2, 158 758 959 361 
RRR neti ~ant oir aget aie = ferret 2. 709 915 1,079 424 
is Stak the vince £8 Sioa 8 tsps 3 Am eaten are 3, 046 | 1, 278 1,311 635 
PO de dike tensa catee pen ncttpan aS UREN 1 2, 850 | 1 996 21,618 2795 








i} Ist half times 2. 
25 months raised to annual rate. 


Souree: International Cottcn Advisory Committee. 
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Taste VIII.—Japan—Tecstile production index 





[Monthly average 1950= 100] 
Item 1952 1953 1954 | July 1955 
SM Setiiccadbdbh cn daadstubdccsoscsecuddine 148 174 195 166 
RN I ins nliipiprnhiinmhtaiienmmign anioiie 138 158 179 190 
aad eat enenes eins aan 232 281 362 461 
ene. ¢ Sones... ee cl Abul 1, 130 2, 585 4, 055 7, 404 





Source: International Cotton Advisory Committee, Cotton, October 1955. 


THE REAPPEARANCE OF COTTON 


With the United States mills the principal market for American cotton, with 
United States farmers being required to make drastic production adjustments 
while foreign cotton acreage increases, and with Government held stocks of raw 
cotton now some 10 million bales and still rising, it is perfectly obvious that every 
means should be taken to protect and increase United States domestic mill con- 
sumption. The needed increase in domestic consumption cannot be achieved 
so long as imports of raw cotton in manufactured form go completely uncon- 
trolled. As a result of the recent action of the Government in reducing dras- 
tically the cotton textile tariff (September 10, 1955), the rise in imports has been 
greatly accelerated and now threatens to reach flood proportions. 

The rapidly increasing flow of foreign manufactured cotton goods into the New 
York market in recent years, accompanied by a progressive decline of United 
States exports, underlines the urgent nature of the problem. Cotton cloth im- 
ports were 35 million square yards in 1952; 64 million in 1953; 73 million in 1954; 
and in the first 10 months of 1955 were at an annual rate of 121 million square 
yards, of which roughly three-fourths was coming from Japan alone. Cloth im- 
ports were equivalent to 4.6 percent of cloth exports in 1952, but to 31.5 percent 
of exports in October 1955. Table IX gives the complete picture since the end of 
World War II. These figures do not include imports of foreign-made finished 
cotton goods such as apparel, which have increased even more rapidly. 

The foregoing estimate of 1955 cotton cloth imports is based on the actual 
figures for the first 10 months of the year. But almost certainly the import 
figures in the latter months of 1955 will prove to be substantially larger than those 
of the earlier part of the year, because the new, drastically reduced tariff rates. 
described below did not become effective until September 10. 


TABLE IX.—United States exports and imports of cotton cloth’ since World 
War II 


{In millions of square yards] 























! 
Imports Imports 
Period Exports| Imports} as per- Period Exports|Imports| as per 
cent of cent of 
exports exports 
I ct aa 775 45 5.8 || 1955—February. --_-----_- 44.4 7.0 15.8 
Pepto. dS 1, 479 16 1.1 cad ancekas 64.6 10.9 16.9 
Ue ees 940 32 3.4 RE dicots ndnanis 47.9 8.5 17.7 
a a 20 2.3 ES 49.8 9.5 19. 1 
es .. 1 eens. 558 48 8.6 Mi Anctencthie 41.5 9.3 22.4 
ee a Lee 802 46 5.7 ede) Facehie 37.3 9.4 25.2 
| SE ee 4 eee 761 35 4.6 DOE i o0cenues ‘ 37.1 9.9 26. 7 
i tkucccgcdcbavebinsse 621 64 10.3 September-.------- 42.1 12.8 | 30.4 
Pe ES 605 73 12.1 Ee 49.9 15.7 31.5 
1955—January - -...-.---- 44.1 7 17.0 
| 


1 Does not include apparel, sheets, towels, etc. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
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Imports of cotton apparel, largely from Japan, are also growing at an alarming 
rate. The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York estimates total 
1955 shipments of woven cotton shirts and blouses to the United States from Japan 
at 3,078,000 dozen. For comparison, in the entire year of 1954 such exports to 
the United States from Japan totaled 189,214 dozen. Table X pictures the rapid 
increase in United States imports of cotton manufactures in recent years: 


TaBLE X.—United States imports of cotton manufactures 
[Millions of dollars] 
































| 1951 | 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
i cnpjipeesindbitnietierelslindinen Hepes tines ctiiesesiindds tsllneeetnignicin certian ltteen hn diiaineeepeemenietiiliiall 
} 
Item | From From | From From From 
all From all From | all From all From all From 
coun- |Japan; coun- | Japan coun- |Japan| coun- | Japan| coun- | Japan 
tries tries tries tries tries 
Countable cloth__.- 17.5 0.3 12.3 0.3 20.8 5.2 22.4 9.0 31.2 15.5 
All other products. - 51.0] 113 47.0} 11.5 51.9] 13.5 53.1 | 14.0 79.1 34.3 











Potel 5.22. 68.5 | 11.6 59.3) 118 72.6 | 18.7 75. 5 | 23.1 110.3 49.8 


19 months raised to annual rate. 


Nore.—lItems, because of rounding may not add to totals. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 


LOWERED TARIFFS STIMULATE IMPORTS 


On September 10, 1955, United States customs collectors put into effect sharply 
lower tariff rates on cotton textile imports. These new rates were agreed 
to by the United States Government in trade negotiations with the Japanese at 
Geneva in June. 

The tariff on cotton cloth in the gray was reduced by about 27 percent. On 
Japanese cloth comparable to our 39-inch 80-by-80, 4-yards-to-the-pound print 
cloth, for example (the most important single item in United States produc- 
tion), this tariff cut alone is the equivalent of 2 times the average United 
States gray goods sales mill’s profit per yard in 1954, the latest year for which 
such data are available. On most of the bleached, printed, dyed, and colored 
cloth the tariff was cut by 48 percent. 

Because there are relatively few important secret processes or patents in the 
manufacture of cotton goods, because the machinery is readily adaptable to a 
vast range of cloth constructions, and because the industry in the United States 
is highly competitive, being conposed of several hundred independent companies, 
the price structure of the entire industry is extremely sensitive to small 
variations in supply and demand. 


MARKET IMPACT OF FOREIGN GOODS 


Virtually the entire output of the American cotton textile industry, together 
with imports from abroad, is priced and sold in New York City. In the cotton 
cloth market lead times between orders and deliveries are frequently several 
months long. The availability of foreign deliveries within normal lead times 
means that the price effect on the New York market is far greater than actual 
imports from abroad would seem to indicate, for the buyer uses foreign avail- 
abilities to beat down United States prices. 

The offer in New York of a relatively small amount of foreign cotton goods 
at a lower price will not only result in a decline in price of the comparable 
American-made product, but by stimulating the shift of cotton mill machinery 
to other still profitable cloth constructions, will spread the price decline and 
profit squeeze rapidly throughout the entire range of cotton goods and to the 
cotton producer. Furthermore, this chain reaction is usually accentuated by 
concentration of imports in particular types of cloth (in ginghams and velveteens 
in 1955, for example). 
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This market reaction will inevitably follow unless there is firm knowledge of 
the potential total supply, including particularly the foreign portion of that 
supply. Because of the wide margin of profit which the foreign cotton goods 
manufacturer has at American price levels, now further widened by the 1955 
tariff cuts, no such assurance can be forthcoming unless a definite import quota 


is imposed. 


NO EFFECTIVE BARRIER 


The United States cotton textile industry is currently paying 8 to 10 times 
higher wages than the Japanese and 8 to 4 times higher wages than European 
textile industries. The Government-established minimum wage is far above 
overseas rates, and average United States textile wages are substantially above 
the legal minimum. It is clear that this labor cost differential, plus the added 
factor of higher raw-cotton costs for domestic manufacturers, is not equalized 
by current tariffs. 

Moreover, increased retail advertising in numerous United States cities fea- 
turing imported cloth and wearing apparel indicates that major distributors of 
textile goods, including chain department stores and mail-order houses, are 
buying heavily in the Japanese market. Dyeing and finishing establishments 
report sharp increases in the quantities of foreign-made cloth they are being 
asked to process. Once underway—and without question it has started—such a 
trend accumulates momentum and once the momentum is gained, effective 
corrective action is made far more difficult. 

Owing to the foreign industry’s great competitive advantage resulting from 
lower costs of both raw materials and labor, the broad dispersal of the American 
industry, and the ability of a modern, cartelized industry like Japan’s to target 
its shipments, the only certainty is that nothing stands in the way of Japan’s 
taking over almost any portion of the United States textile market when 
and as she prefers. In the ultimate, this must mean that American textile 
industry operations, the ability of the textile industry to purchase cotton grown 
by American farmers and the prices thereof, will become matters to be decided 
by Japanese or other foreign textile interests. 

Obviously this is the very kind of a situation which points to imposition of an 
import quota on cotton manufactures under section 22 as the solution of the prob- 
lem. It is not only the most effective and equitable remedy, but is the remedy 
specifically authorized by the Congress to prevent such injury. 


IMPORT QUOTA AUTHORITY 


Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as reenacted and 
amended, authorizes the President, upon recommendation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to impose import quotas upon price-supported agricultural com- 
modities or the products thereof in order to prevent such imports from rendering 
or tending to render ineffective or materially interfering with any price support 
or other program or operation conducted by the Department of Agriculture, or 
from reducing substantially the amount of any product processed in the United 
States from any such agricultural commodity or product thereof. 

Under this authority, imports of raw cotton have been strictly controlled for 
the past 16 years in recognition of the need to reserve the American textile market 
for cotton grown on American farms. 

It is essential that this quota control of imports now be extended to cover the 
cotton in processed form, in the same manner as section 22 quota controls have 
been applied to flour as well as wheat. 


IMPORTS VERSUS EXPORTS 


The argument is sometimes made that the imposition of an import quota on cot- 
ton manufactures is unnecessary because exports of cotton manufactures cur- 
rently exceed imports of such items. This is a specious argument devoid of logic, 
but nonetheless it is so frequently encountered that the following comments upon 
it are deemed desirable. 

In the first place the whole idea of international trade is based on the assump- 
tion that countries export more of certain items than they import, in order to im- 
port more of certain other items than they export. Doubtless there is no example 
in the whole gamut of United States foreign trade where exports of a particular 
item exactly balance the imports of that same item. 
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With respect to cotton textiles, the United States has been for many years an 
important exporter and, indeed, in view of the surplus of domestically produced 
raw cotton in the United States, the high level of clothing consumption of the 
American population, and the low level of clothing consumption in many areas of 
the world, this is to be expected in any logical world trade pattern. 

Very similar is the situation relative to United States exports and imports of 
wheat flour. The United States produces a surplus of wheat; food consumption 
per head is very high relative to the rest of the world, and exports of wheat flour 
far exceed imports. Indeed, since May 29, 1941, a strict import quota on wheat 
flour has been maintained by the United States Government precisely as it has 
maintained since that time a strict import quota on millable wheat. Both the 
wheat quota and the flour quota have been applied under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, because wheat is a price-supported commodity and large 
imports of wheat or of wheat flour would imperil the success of the price-support 
program on wheat. 


IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


We are often asked why Japanese competition is to be feared when total Japa- 
nese exports of cotton goods to the United States are only a small percentage 
of total domestic production. 

Taken alone, a comparison of the two totals seemingly supports the inference 
that imports are not great enough relatively to be a serious threat. For the 
year 1955, the yardage of all cotton goods imports, including piece goods, specialty 
fabrics and apparel, amounted to about 2% percent of domestic production. 

As a measure of the seriousness of the imports, this comparison is highly 
misleading. The imports did not percolate evenly into all categories of domestic 
production. On the contrary, the great bulk was concentrated in a few classi- 
fications. 

Consequently, if we are to compare imports to production in a meaning- 
ful way, we must make the comparisons in the categories where the imports 
are important. When this is done, the 21%4 percent overall ratio gives way to more 
realistic percentages. As examples, gingham imports are about 25 percent of 
domestic production, damask imports about 58 percent of production, velveteens 
about 65 percent, and blouses about 30 percent. 

Only comparisons of this type tell the true story, which is that our Govern- 
ment has now delivered to Japan the power to decide which segments of the 
United States market she will take over. Such comparisons reveal that great 
unevenness of the competitive impact against domestic production and the 
individual plants comprising the industry. During the past year, the shock 
effects of imports were concentrated on certain fabric classifications and certain 
groups of mills. 

The experience of 1955 and prior years suggests a typical pattern which im- 
ports from Japan may be expected to follow. As positions are firmly established 
by Japanese goods in selected sectors of the American market, the lines of 
invasion are extended into new sectors. 

The pattern is one of progressive conquest. Wherever the attack is directed, 
the low-wage competitive advantage of Japan is too strong to permit doubt of the 
outcome. 

The inexorable character of the invasion points to another conclusion of the 
greatest significance. In those areas of the domestic market where the actualities 
of defeat have occurred or its forecasting shadows have appeared, the American 
mills are forced into the status of real or potential refugees. As victims of 
invasion, they must now become invaders, but within the diminishing boundaries 
of their own crowded industry. In such circumstances, cotton must inevitably 
become the loser, as mills turn to synthetics and blends in their search for new 
outlets. 

The pressures and tensions of these maladjustments extend further the chain 
reactions of uncertainty, fear, and profitless operations. 

The wedge method of Japanese penetration, as described above, shows that 
the design or pattern of attack possesses a significance not revealed by overall 
volume. As each wedge is driven, the fissure is widened in the industry 
structure. 

Having seen the pattern, we now need to view only the speed with which 
the wedges are driven. To provide perspective, note first the growth of total 
piece-goods imports from Japan in square yards: 1952, 1.5 million: 1953, 30.6 
million; 1954, 47.9 million; 1955, first 10 months, 74.4 million. Estimate for 
year, 105-110 million. 
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Compared to the wedges, the above totals for countable cotton cloth are slow 
moving. Printed, dyed, or colored goods imports, most of which was gingham, 
amounted to 33 million square yards in the first 10 months of 1955, as com- 
pared with 5.4 million in the first 10 months of 1954. 

Within the same period, imports of cotton towels increased from 10.9 million 
to 15.4 million. 

For the following items, imports from Japan in the first 10 months of 1955 are 
compared with the entire year 1954: 

Plain back cotton velveteens, 1,151,060 versus 52,633 square yards. 

Twill back cotton velveteens, 4,043,930 versus 11,244 square yards. 

Cotton sheets and pillowcases, 9,482,095 versus 1,322,018 units. 

Woven-cotton wearing apparel (value), $10,901,017 versus $877,525. 

The seriousness of the import threat cannot be comprehended at the present 
time by reference to total volume. Its understanding requires, first, an exam- 
ination of the import pattern and, second, a view of the incredible swiftness of 
the attacking operations. 


JAPAN’S VOLUNTARY EXPORT QUOTA 


Action by the Japanese textile industry and Government, looking toward vol- 
untary control of cotton-manufactures exports to the United States in 1956, is 
certainly helpful and a step in the right direction, but cannot be adequate. Nor 
is it reasonable to ask a foreign government to solve what is essentially a do- 
mestic problem. 

Furthermore, it is unfair to ask the Japanese to bear the whole burden of 
restricting exports of cotton manufactures to the United States. Action under 
section 22 would apply to all countries of supply alike. 


UNITED STATES INDUSTRY DEPRESSED 


Nothing in the statistical picture of the United States cotton-textile industry 
today would indicate the necessity for encouraging additional imports of cotton 
manufactures. Quite the contrary. Textile prices for about 4 years have been 
depressed. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics compiles indexes of 
the wholesale prices of cotton products and of apparel based on 1947-49 as 100. 
In October 1955, the latest available month, these stood at 92.8 and 98.7, re- 
spectively, a decline since pre-Korean days. Meanwhile, the BLS index of 
wholesale prices of all industrial commodities stood at 119 in October 1955, up 
19 percent above pre-Korean levels (table XI). 


Taste XI.—Wholesale price index 





[1947-49 = 100] 

Year Cotton Apparel All industrial 
products commodities 

eee) OF seed ins Att 
eee ne nen henna sebanecneek nae 99. 5 96. 3 105.0 
ESET Ss 2 ee ae ee ee 111.5 103. 8 115.9 
ta BARA Setter tie bea ee eet ce ed ssi. 98. 5 100.0 113.2 
io elt melee cies tl ad Masi alii eet Sibi aliadinwedenetelaraite 93. 5 99.3 114.0 
i cemteete te one oO nd enenbecureenengnnanacwes t 89. 2 98, 5 114.5 
1986 I tildes? io, ke Fes cs Lek aedetaceee 92.8 98. 7 119.0 








banda: U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Textile profits kept in step with industrial profits generally in the early post- 
World War II years, but for the past 5 years profits, after taxes, in the textile 
mill products industry have been only about half as large as the average in 
American manufacturing as a whole (table XII, below). In 1954, the last full 
year for which figures are available, the picture was much worse even than this 
5-year relationship would indicate. In that year, textile profits were less than 
one-quarter as large as those of the United States manufacturing industry as a 
whole, and this relationship holds true whether profits are figured as a percent- 
age on sales or as a percentage on stockholders’ equity. 
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TasLe XII.—Profits after tagves* 


{Percent} 
Return on sales Return on stockholders’ 
¥ equity 
ear 

Textile-mill | All manu- | Textile-mill | All manu- 

products facturing products facturing 
WR ee onc onc c con te ddenk atl eels Jen 3.3 4.9 8.3 12.5 
PEE it bcagkcptnuscitnatalch dies tamcene 1.9 4.3 4.2 10.3 
Mit xcinitonanterenkabtederieti teste 2.2 4.3 4.6 10.5 
denn okil ood bdadt bbc htha chee kanbb ake 1.0 4.5 1.9 9.9 
WD Pissia < te aiccidins cctcbbing weet. iiss bit Reweke 2.5 5.3 5.5 12.2 





! Federal income and excess-profits taxes. 
2 Based on Ist 2 quarters. 


Source: Federal Trade Commission and Securities and Exchange Commission, Quarterly Financial 
Report of United States Manufacturing Corporations. ad 


CEILING PLACED ON MILLS’ ABILITY TO MAKE COTTON COMPETITIVE 


Poor earnings have handicapped the industry in financing modernization, thus 
weakening still further its competitive power against overseas mills having the 
advantage of lower cotton and machinery costs and far lower labor costs. Since 
1948, expenditures for new plant and equipment by the textile mill products 
industry in the United States have declined by almost half, from $618 million 
in that year to $331 million in this (table XIII). This represents a rate of only 
10.6 percent of the net value (after depreciation) of the industry’s property, 
plant, and equipment as compared with a capital spending rate of 16 percent 
for United States manufacturing industry as a whole. Inadequate earnings 
are reflected in too little new investment on the one hand and in inadequate 
cotton research and promotion programs on the other. 


TABLE XIII.—New plant and equipment expenditures, tertile mill-products 


industry 
[Millions of dollars] 
Year: Amount | Year—Continued Amount 
RN ia shite ea Sinaia inthe eatin 342 FOUN sain tatataaddectoeestenieaintietentl. 531 
dita ttscks wcnlh sg peeks oteinaio dl 510 $s 3 ss3sind.ntacnneetaDvad 434 
ics cach anlattinatctsl cata sto 618 5 ccsiciicn wads nshosmiien sitesi 378 
ae stds} abcthie tanbeiass tn diniaceaipctbild 471 Rit a5. «ids ststin tceimedhi tatiatchtanal 331 
Di Rinickcisiiantdcaricnantemutneae 450 EE ~..cisaldecudniiainteneteiteacas 331 


1 First half times 2. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce and Securities and Exchange Commission. 


The cotton-textile industry of the United States—by far the largest and most 
reliable customer of the American cotton farmer—was already lagging behind 
the national economic pace when 1955 arrived. The industry has now been 
further handicapped by the events of last spring at Geneva, when tariffs on the 
bulk of its products were reduced by from 25 to 50 percent for the announced 
benefit of Japan. On this occasion, Japan was admitted into GATT member- 
ship without reservation by the United States, but 14 other countries, including 
major textile nations, took shelter in escape procedures for protection from 
Japanese competition. 


These 14 countries were full recipients of the tariff concessions granted by 
the United States to Japan. Their refusal to grant parallel concessions on tex- 
tiles either to Japan or the United States left the United States standing virtually 
alone with a fixed commitment to expand Japanese textile imports into this 
country without effective qualification or limitation of any kind. The attitude 
of other countries being what it is, the probability is real that the American 
market, American mills, and American employees may be compelled to absorb 
the greater part of Japan’s future overseas textile expansion. 
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TEXTILE IMPORTS BYPASS RAW COTTON QUOTA 


The rapidly increasing imports of cotton in manufactured form are bypassing 
the import-quota controls on raw cotton, essential for preservation of any cotton 
price-support system. The United States import quota on American upland 
types of raw cotton is 29,000 bales* a year. This figure represents an official 
determination of the maximum amount of such raw cotton which can be imported 
into the United States annually without damaging the cotton-support program. 
In the calendar year 1954, imports of cotton products were equivalent to addi- 
tional raw cotton imports of 84,000 bales, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (The Cotton Situation, Nov. 25, 1955, p. 11).* 

In view of the very greatly increased imports of cotton products in the first 
10 months of 1955, a doubling of 1954 imports this year is anticipated. This 
would mean importation during calendar 1955 of cotton products approximately 
equivalent to 170,000 bales of raw cotton, and the trend is steeply upward. 

It is this dark cloud hanging over the industry which is causing discourage- 
ment among cotton manufacturers and raw-cotton producers alike. A cotton- 
goods import quota is required immediately. The American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute strongly urges establishment of an import quota under section 
22, which would maintain historic markets for foreign textile industries in 
this country, with a reasonable margin for expansion in line with United 
States efforts to assist economic progress by Japan and other free-world na- 
tions. Specifically, the institute urges an annual overall quota of not more than 
150 percent of 1953-54 average imports of cotton manufactures, properly 
subdivided. 

PROMPT ACTION NECESSARY 


The United States Government has for years followed policies aimed at 
securing prices for farmers and wages for workers in line with American stand- 
ards. It has found that import quotas are essential to the achievement of both 
of these desired ends. Accordingly, it has imposed the necessary import quotas 
on various farm products, including raw cotton, while supporting their prices. 
Similarly, through the immigration laws, what amounts, in effect, to an import 
quota on labor has been imposed representing a necessary corollary to legislation 
on wage rates and working conditions. 

The Federal minimum wage was increased by a third, to $1 per hour, by the 
1955 Congress; the increase alone—25 cents—being almost double the average 
wage rate of the Japanese textile worker. Clearly, the importation of cotton 
manufactures made by cheap foreign labor tends to undermine the wage struc- 
ture achieved by the American industry—now some 30 percent higher than the 
new Federal minimum wage. 

The Government’s failure to carry through and impose the import quota on 
cotton goods which its own farm, labor, and foreign trade policies have made 
necessary, now threatens to undermine the very heart and foundation of United 
States cotton’s market outlet—the domestic industry. 

Prompt action on a cotton-goods import quota is essential. American cotton 
faces terrific competition. Its ability to survive and compete, and the chances 
for cotton farmers of the United States to share in expanded consumption of their 
crop, depend on maintenance of a vigorous, dynamic domestic cotton manu- 
facturing industry. American cotton, if it is to advance into a healthier, more 
prosperous future, must rely on a mill industry which can keep step with the 
progress of all American industry, an industry possessing the confidence to 
invest in greater cotton research, more intensive advertising and promotion of 
cotton goods, and the development of improved distributional techniques. 

The United States Government’s foreign economic policy of granting liberal 
trade concessions without insistence on genuine reciprocity by all recipients, the 
giving of aid and easy credit to competitive foreign industries, and the granting 
of tariff reductions which for the most part are unrequited, have already cost 


1It is technically possible to import additional American upland type cotton under the 
import quota for extra-long-staple cotton because of the way the lower staple length limit 
of the latter quota is defined. 

2Some indeterminable, but unquestionably small, amount of the raw-cotton content of 
these textile imports was extra-long-staple cotton. 
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American cotton mills, and consequently American farmers, the loss of vital over- 
seas markets. (See table IX.) If an extension of that policy now further 
weakens the industry at home, the Government must accept responsibility for in- 
evitable consequences—the contraction of cotton’s markets, and the surrender of 
ground to cotton’s competition. Unrestrained imports, leading to transfer of 
textile operations into foreign control, will disrupt the raw-cotton industry as 
we know it, with corresponding gains by synthetic fibers at cotton’s expense. 
The final result can only be to make it impossible for cotton to move out and 
capture its historic share of the rapid increase in the total fiber market which is 
sure to come. 

There is an intimate interrelationship between the prosperity of raw cotton 
producers and a thriving industrial complex making and distributing cotton 
products. It is imperative that this industry be efficient and modern and that 
it be ever alert to improve its processes, develop new products and keep abreast 
of technical advances, in order that cotton may continue to compete. It must 
continuously strive to maximize the consumption of American-grown cotton. It 
follows that anything which drains off the strength of the cotton textile industry 
will necessarily injure the American cotton farmer. This in turn cannot but 
tend to render ineffective the Government cotton price support program, since 
the displacement of American manufactured cotton goods from the market will 
force the Government to purchase additional raw cotton. This will add to the 
surplus and aggravate the distressed condition of the farmer. 

The cotton farmer has been losing export outlets at an extremely rapid rate. 
He is now beginning to lose his domestic market through the importation of 
foreign cotton manufactures. He has already sharply reduced his acreage while 
foreign production has increased proportionately. This increase is so great that 
the International Cotton Advisory Committee has indicated, as reported above, 
that in another 2 or 3 years, under current trends, overseas mills will be com- 
pletely independent of American-grown cotton. Unless action is taken now to 
preserve and protect the American market for the American cotton farmer, a 
complete breakdown of the present cotton agricultural programs will be but a 
question of time. 

The future of the American cotton economy rests with the preservation and 
expansion of the domestic market. There can be no firm and certain foundation 
for that market without reasonable controls over imports of foreign-made cotton 
textile products. Section 22 clearly provides the authority for the action. that 
is necessary. The law is clear in its intent. Such action would be in accord 
with the established foreign trade policies of the Government as reflected in 
previous actions under section 22. 

Cotton broadwoven fabric production in the second quarter of 1958 was 6 
percent below the previous quarter and 10 percent lower than the second quarter 
1957 level. 

Production of duck and allied fabrics decreased 11 percent from the previous 
quarter level while towels, toweling, and dishcloths showed a 1 percent increase. 
The other major fabric classes showed decreases ranging frem 3 to 7 percent. 

Other woven cotton fabrics showed an increase of 6 percent from the 1957 
second quarter level and fine cotton fabrics, and towels, toweling and dishcloths 
showed increases of 4 percent and 2 percent respectively. Production for the 
remaining fabric classes decreased 12 to 16 percent from the 1957 second quarter 
level. 

Beginning with the first quarter 1958 report, some revisions have been made 
to the fabric reference list used to collect these data. The majority of these 
changes have been made to fabrics included in the category “Print Cloth Yarn 
Fabrics.” Within this category comparable data for 1957 are available only 
for groups of fabrics and not in the detail shown for 1958. 

Coverage: The data included in this report represent the entire production of 
cotton broadwoven fabrics over 12 inches wide. Estimates have been included 
for all manufacturers whose reports were not received in time for tabulation. 
Such companies accounted for approximately 2 percent of the total production. 
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TABLE 1.—Summary of production by class of fabric 











[Thousands of linear yards] 
Percent change April- 
April- June 1958 from— 
June January- April- 1m 
Type of goods 1958 March June 
(prelim- 1958 1957 12 January- April- 
inary) March June 
1958 1957 
Cotton broadwoven goods, total... 2, 199, 346 | | 2,341,189 | 2, 438, 963 —6 —10 
Duck and allied fabrics__................-- 46, 499 52,114 55, 239 —l1 —16 
Sheeting and allied coarse and medium 
I Lies aiasind ion dadne paniny 551, 933 1 591, 429 641, 322 —7 —14 
Printcloth yarn fabrics. ..........-....---.. 829, 134 1 893, 242 969, 956 -—7 —15 
Colored yarn fabrics._-_.............--.---- 115, 505 123, 948 132, 589 -—7 —13 
Towels, toweling, and dishcloths. -..-_-.-_- 132, 709 131, 290 130, 665 +1 +2 
Napped fabrics, blankets and blanketing-- 49, 206 52, 620 56, 115 —6 —12 
Fine cotton fabrics... ...........-......--- 358, 171 1 376, 265 343, 262 —5 +4 
Other woven cotton fabrics and specialties-| 116, 189 1 120, 281 109, 815 -—3 +6 


1 Revised. 


2 2d quarter 1957 data are from the annual summary, series M22T.1-07 released Aug. 21, 1958. 
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(Following is a chart submitted by Senator Thurmond for the 
record :) 





FACTS FOR INDUSTRY 





COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS 


QUARTERLY PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
SECOND QUARTER 1958 
pancent 1947-19492100 peacent 
130 


SHEETING AND ALLIED FABRICS 





2607 DUCK AND ALLIED FABRICS 





COLORED YARN FABRICS 


° 
1956 1957 1986 1956 1967 (968 7 
QUARTERLY =e = ANNUAL --~— 


Prepared by Bureau of the Census, Industry Division, Textiles: 


For sale by the Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 10 cents - 35 cents per year 
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(Following is some additional material subsequently submitted by 
Mr. Solomon Barkin, TWUA:) 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., October 2, 1958. 
Mr. EpwArp JARRETT, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. JARRETT: We greatly appreciate receiving copies of the July pro- 
ceedings of the subcommittee hearings on the textile industry. Inadvertently, I 
presume, there were two omissions which are indispensable and which would 
have greatly enhanced the value of our presentation. 
The entire set of tables to which our text refers was omitted; also the list of 
exhibits noting which were included in the report and which are on file with the 
committee. I am enclosing copies of this material and hope you will be able to 
include them in the next volume with an appropriate note. 
Please refer to the table on page 300. You will not from the enclosed photo- 
copy of the table we had originally submitted, that the table was incorrectly set 
up by the printing office. Under the heading “Period,” the date should be “1 yr. 
to 9/28”, ete. (i. e., 1 year to Sept. 28) not September 1928. 
Sincerely, 
SOLOMON BARKIN. 
ExHIsItTs 


I. Textiles: Crisis for America, A Special Report, Textile Labor, September 
1956. 

II. There’s a Shine on Your Shoes, New Horizons for Textiles, Textile Labor, 
March 1958. 

III. Statement of Solomon Barkin to Massachusetts Special Commission on the 
Textile Industry, October 31, 1949. 

IV. Letter to Gabriel Hauge from Emil Rieve concerning the problems of the 
textile industry, October 27, 1954. 

V. Statement of Solomon Barkin before the Subcommittee to Investigate Un- 
employment of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, March 1955. 
VI. Act to save the textile industry, letter from William Pollock to President 
Hisenhower, May 1957. 

VII. A Challenge for New Economic Ideas: Programs for Rehabilitating the 
Textile Industry, announcement of essay contest sponsored by the Textile Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO. 

VIII. The Substitution of Plastic and Paper Products for Textiles in the United 
States, TWUA research department report I—-252, April 25, 1957. 

IX. American Cotton Textile Industry and Foreign Trade Policy, excerpt from 
the compendium of papers on United States foreign policy collected by the staff 
for the Subcommittee on Foreign Trade Policy of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, United States House of Representatives, 1957. 

X. Statement of the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information Regarding Operation of Wool Fabric Tariff 
Quota, November 22, 1957 (I-197—E, supp, 2). 

XI. Statement of the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, to the 
Office of Defense Mobilization regarding the need for protection of the wool 
textile industry in the interest of national security, June 3, 1957 (I-197-Q). 
XII. Textile Inter-Fiber Competition, TWUA research department report 
I-274, June 6, 1958. 

XIII. The Unorganized Worker—Forgotten Man in Labor Relations, statement 
of Benjamin Wyle before the Senate Subcommittee on Labor-Management Rela- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, May 20, 1958. 

XIV. Testimony of Solomon Barkin on Trade Agreements Act before Senate 
Finance Committee, June 30, 1958. 

XV. Statement of Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means on the Need for Revision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 relating to carryovers of net operating losses, January 7, 
1958 (F-96, supp. 4). 

XVI. Harry E. Jones, Railroad Wages and Labor Relations, 1900-1952 ; 1953, 
pages 98-99. 
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TABLE 1.—Fiber consumption and textile production, 1929-58 


Fiber consumption Fiber consumption 
Textile pro- Textile pro- 
duction duction 
Total ! Per (1947-49= 100) Total ! Per (1947-49= 100) 
cap capita 
Millions Millions 
of pounds| Pounds of pounds| Pounds 
Weiss banana 4, 005 32.9 (?) Be dhss chrewexd 6, 008 37.0 95 
 cckaacen 3, 646 29.0 (2) I scr ssshuiconcinic 6, 666 40.3 107 
MCG in shoe nae 4, 532 34.6 90 Th ican cen ere 6, 474 38.5 104 
ea 6, 418 44.5 WOE ie cin ncuteane 6, 169 36.0 99 
Pe concnauiines 6, 828 45.0 111 |} 1958 (March)__} 35,770 333.3 491 


1 Not available. 

2 Mill scpamuneninn of cotton, wool, silk, and manmade fibers. 
3 Annual rate for March, partly estimated. 

4 Seasonally adjusted. 


Sources: Fiber consumption, Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., textile production, Federal Reserve 


TABLE 2.—Total and per capita production of broadwoven fabrics, 1939-57 
[In linear yards] 





Total production 
Per capita 
Silk and Woolen | production 
Total Cotton synthetic and 
worsted ! 
Millions Millions Millions Millions 
Ss ine bnbetnapekbitewdialieccusdbeenade 10, 191 8, 421 1, 410 360 77.8 
Sei ptaes houses tosintetaseiivshiphagieinood epee aie sow Sk acamaoiole 12, 371 9, 817 2, 039 516 85.8 
A ckaGibdekbbdbodselincwdegdenecostbdnapel 12, 405 9, 640 2, 267 498 84. 6 
ia 550RKhte tied niedutnn~cedee ine ead 10, 923 8, 406 2, 086 414 73.2 
PIE GUGRG ine mh abe wensecnacousebeqeees 13, 091 10, 013 2, 578 471 86. 3 
IC ws 6nusscctenebipeowgngcccsencubagrate 12, 887 10, 136 2, 350 375 83. 5 
DEI GddtAnAanneb eh engintwatioanwecsmaerese 12, 160 9, 514 2, 294 351 77.4 
SEN £6 Gh aS WEGEb Ube ktedeibonnedebeceeesl 12, 946 10, 203 2, 410 338 81.1 
SN. x ccbsuidne acdeepadaasme ee ekae aera 12, 283 9, 763 2, 238 281 75.6 
Rear brisecse can etcnnutecimoncsustdasaas 12, 969 10, 090 2, 568 311 78. 5 
a an cal areibenerares 12, 840 10, 250 2, 263 327 76.3 
BE cdechet hs keneethiadtewcndbatctednucghtaariel 12, 135 9, 563 2, 279 293 70.9 





! Refers to production of fabrics containing 25 percent or more wool by weight through the Ist half of 1950, 
and 50 percent or more wool since that time. Wool fabrics woven on cotton, silk, and synthetic looms are 
excluded before 1951. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


TaBLe 3.—Teatile manufacturers’ sales and inventories, 1947-58 





[Millions of dollars] 
Ratio of Ratio of 
Sales Inven- inven- Sales Inven- inven- 
tories! | tories to 7 tories! | tories to 
sales 
Percent Percent 
UE iicincsns epmemenl 11, 976 1,971 BAS Tl Wii i nhac dod 13, 860 2, 713 19.6 
Gores wares adelante 13, 479 2, 654 BT Hf Weber cesawedl cud. 13, 039 2, 679 20.5 
siete acts ssereeninsisintls 12, 193 2, 444 20.0 |} 1958 (April) 3....--- 312, 300 2, 600 21.1 
i Pniccucegeudione 13, 613 2, 516 18. 
1 At end of period. 
3 Seasonally adjusted. 
3 Annual rate. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


29350—59—pt. 2——-27 
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TABLE 4.—Establishments and production worker employment in textile mill 
products industry by division, 1947, 1954, and 1958 


Establishments 


Division 











Total textile mill products 2_/8, 
Yarn and thread mills, except 


aetna daa tla arate 685 
Yarn mills, cotton system...| 474 
Yarn throwing RE casdnnsion 122 
EE CE caccirnstnnaeeniée 89 

Cotton and synthetic broad- 

woven fabrics...............-.. 1, 082 
MD \ntidisieonsakh canine 575 
ID an oo cccnccvcnaecesn 507 

Woolen and worsted manufac- 
Soc boccckdwcnewtaanndnninn 810 
Scouring and combing 
cinta nkibasnatene abies 56 
Yarn mills, except carpet....| 200 
Woolen and worsted fabrics.| 495 
Finishing wool textiles__.._-- 59 
Narrow fabric mills__...........- 
Mnitting She... .~ ccc euqsas- ae 3, 121 
Full-fashioned hosiery mills.| 738 
Seamless hosiery mills._-_---- 618 
Knit underwear mills_.....-- 172 
Knit outerwear mills. ......- 1,199 
Knit glove mills...........-- 44 
Knit fabric mills__........--- 306 
Knitting mills, not elsewhere 
i oie nnn engnidsgeawe 44 
Finishing textiles, except wool...) 641 
Carpets, rugs, and other floor 

COPIER so tin eniccctecixccascene 295 
Wool carpets and rugs---_..-- 95 
— and rugs, except = 

a ae ee nl 1 
Hard-surface floor coverings.| 18 


Miscellaneous textile goods-_--.- 773 
Felt a akspeditiiedastiane = 
Padding and upholstery fill- 

BE Be cacinenesane-odain 139 | 
Processed textile waste __-._.. 179 
Coated fabric, except rubber- 

S06 1 10ls0s cdstnncccsas+ee= 105 
Cordage and twine.........-. 149 


Other textile goods. ......... 59 


1 Partly estimated by TWUA, AFL-CIO, 
2 Includes hats (aneept cloth and millinery). 


*Not available. 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Total | more em- 


Total | more em- 


8, 070 


591 
357 
137 
97 

1, 060 


582 
478 


74 
171 


56 
513 


3, 045 


789 


213 
16 


72 
138 


106 
137 
108 


3 


_ 


gfx 
— mor OO 





March 
1958 } 
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TABLE 5.—Average weekly hours worked by production workers in textile mill 
products industry, by division, 1947-58 


| Broadwoven fabric mills 
| 


Textile | 
mill Yarn and 





roducts thread Woolen nish 
dustry mills | Total and textiles 
worsted 





a aiitecnenenheth 39.6 38.8 40.0 40.1 40. 5 40.0 41.8 
Wn dkecgkterien 39. 6 38.9 40.1; 40.1 40.5 39.8 40.9 
Send dotebbaasne 38.3 36.8 38.4 | 38.2 38.8 39.9 40.8 
WB cnvscnacsccss 40.1 39. 4 40.5 40.3 | 40.3 41.7 42.3 
Pn seaccecotes. 39.7 39. 2 40.2 39.9 39.5 41.6 41.2 
0 EE 38.9 38. 2 39.1 38.8 38. 5 40.8 40.7 
1958 (March) ..--) 37.5 35.7 37.8 37.5 37.4 39.8 39.5 


I 








Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE 6.—Number of mills and employees involved in textile mill liquidations, 
by industry branch, 1946-57 ° 
































Cotton-rayon Woolen and Dyeing aad fin- | Total 
worsted ishing 2 
Year OR ees = — io wile 
| Mills | Em- | Mills | Em- | Milis| Em- | Mills| Em- 
ployees ployees | ployees | ployees 
| 
Bas as 
j | i 
BE cacunncchdtbdicssaaes | 94 #300 | 2 450 | 1! 200 | 7 | 950 
GB is nso nenacde verte | ean te 11 2, 000 3 209 | 27 7, 700 
ee 326 | 39,300 22| 3,000 122! 1,600| 60 13, 900 
PD icc ocuneoeee hse 336 | 329,000 31 5, 400 | 8} 1,400 | 75 15, 800 
1OMeaic. sult 36s. sobs: eX 24 2, 600 17 3, 900 4 950 | 45 7, 450 
Rc ee seston a 28 5, 600 17 2, 800 | 4 1, 500 | 49 9, 900 
WE ics accdecaeeheeees 29 8, 800 33 | 17, 500 8 1, 900 70 28, 200 
Ee oacincn eee ee 28 7, 750 29} 10,700 11 1, 700 68 20, 150 
| RE 38 12, 600 41 | 20,900 15 1, 200 94 34, 700 
WU iccisisis cine ceegen tt 46 | 10,850 37 8, 050 18 1, 870 101 20, 770 
ae saphce he tase 35 9, 100 24| 8,250 4 750 | 63 18, 100 
WBE SB i La 26 9, 435 14 5, 400 18 | 4, 420 | 58 | 19, 255 
| ae ee 333 | 90, 835 278 | 88,350 106 | 17, 690 | 717 | 196, 875 
' 





1 Includes only cotton-rayon, woolen and worsted, and dyeing and finishing plants. 
2 Excludes small New York City area dyers. 
3 Excludes narrow fabric mills. 


Source: Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO. 


TABLE 7.—Tectile mill equipment in place, 1929-57 




















[Thousands] 
Spinning spindles | Looms 
Year! Worsted Woolen 
combs Cotton Silk and |Woolen and 
Cotton | Worsted mills synthetic worsted 
Other than} Carpet mills mills ? 
— milis| mills 
ci eicusionnieial $2,712 34, 800 3 2,510 654 | 57 
Win castinadadl ) 30, 900 (4) (4) (4) (4) 4) 546 
en: taincticnieinaiie 6 2,490 25, 300 , 534 6 150 6 2, 036 437 100 43 
I ie tented 2, 656 23, 730 1, 205 151 1, 921 394 107 37 
Di eokusanses 2, 374 22, 564 691 (4) 1, 214 369 112 22 
Pw adcchensdniies 092 22, 219 689 129 | 950 | 367 | 109 19 
ik ccivinmaiaiiiess 1, 751 21, 632 119 809 356 100 17 
Se 1, 564 21, 075 631 114 709 350 94 16 
Be Cinna bensiccniiieess TG OE Unneccnnnnnsebissbeditow|snacemsuaeaeneaeate Praecenerienareentonsee 
1 End of period. 4 Not available. 
2 Excluding pile fabric and jacquard looms. 5 Figure for 1934; 1933 not available. 
3 Figure for 1930; 1929 not available. 6 Figure for 1940; 1939 not available. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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Tass 8.— Wholesale prices of textile products, 1948-58 














[1947~49= 100] 
l 
Cotton | Manmade Wool | Cotton | Manmade Wool 
products | fiber textile | products | products | fiber textile | products 
products products 
i sininnmaveiaieas | 105. 1 108.3 | 2 as 89.2 85. 7 109. 1 
RE iicnthacencniis | 91.8 95. 2 105.0'|| 1055............ 91.5 86.6 104.7 
1999 coweseesce 99.5 95.3 112.9 || 1066............ 93.0 81.4 103. 7 
Si irmurseanied | 111.5 97.0 SG Bll ntcaccuccan 90. 7 | 82.0 109. 5 
a! 98.5 88.9 113.0 || 1958 (April) .... 88.5 80. 5 101. 6 
1968... ---| 93.5 87.1 111.8 | | 
| | | 
Source: U. 8, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
TABLE 9,.—Mill manufacturing margins for coarse cotton cloth,’ 1950-58 
[Cents per pound) 
Cloth Cotton Mill 
price | prices margin ? 
76. 64 36. 23 40. 40 
80. 33 41. 42 38. 90 
68. 16 38. 73 29. 42 
66. 77 34. 60 32.17 
62. 55 35. 80 26. 75 
63. 83 35. 78 28. 05 
65, 28 35. 37 29. 91 
61. 37 34. 32 27. 05 
59. 07 34. 67 24. 40 





1 Average for 17 gray goods constructions 
— between price of unfinished ‘doth obtainable from a pound of raw cotton and the price of 
n. 
4 Average for 11 months; cotton prices not available for February. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 10.—Average hourly earnings of production workers in basic textile 
industry and all manufacturing industries, 1947-58 





Basic textile industry Basic 
Se aie op seceded ie aeliac aes aaieminven dla lecbennaraneseenitneetieemeemaselitiaciateal”) textiles 
All manu- | as percent 
Scouring | Yarn and Broad- Dyeing facturing of all 
and thread woven and Total ? industries | manufac- 
combing mills fabric finishing turing 
plants mills textiles 
6 $0. 960 $1,010 $1. 078 4 $1. 007 $1. 198 84.1 
) 1, 134 1.195 1. 272 41,192 1. 415 84.2 
1. 53 1.23 1.30 1, 46 1.31 1.76 74.4 
1, 49 1,24 1.30 1.47 1.31 1. 82 72.0 
1. 54 1.31 1. 36 1, 54 1, 38 1.91 72.3 
1. 57 1. 36 1,42 1.60 1,43 2.01 71.1 
1. 54 1.39 1.45 1.61 1. 45 2. 06 70.4 





i Wanted overtime premium 

2 Weighted average of specified ‘industry divisions. 

* Not eralloble 

4 Weighted average of the 3 divisions for which figures are available. 


Source: U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 11.—Fringe benefits in textile mill prodiuets industry and in all industries 


| 
| Percentage distribution of production workers in 
plants with specified number of paid holidays 





| sais 
| Date sort 
| | | | } | | More 
0 1 2.1 S.tt @ boot eee 
i | | 6 
eee mmnemmmet-etenttdiomyimme in tl hall lan 
(a) Paid holidays: | 
Cotton textiles___.._.__- November 1954_- _| 70; 138} 6} (@) () () 10; () 
Synthetic textiles. __.___ ete es. boa | 581] @) be Bh Oe hae 4 22 25 
Wool yarn and fabric_ -_| September 1G...) Ce Biches 1 x 43 10 
| Dyeing and finishing. ._| April 1956.._._.__- } 24) 4| () 5 | gy 15 43 
' All industries 3................-. -| SOMOS aecnencsss 1 ® | 4 i 23 


= : . | | | | 





Percentage distribution of production workers 
| | in plants with specified shift premiums 5 





| Over | 











| | 
Over | | § | 
Date 5 5 | 10 5 | per-| 10 
| cents |cents,| cents | per- | cent, | per- 
None| or | less | or or | less | cent 
i less | than | more} less | than | or 
| 10 | 10° | more 
| | | cents | per- | 
| } | cent | 
| Pree | 
(6) —_ premiums: 
| . 2d shift: | 
Cotton textiles_....___.-. | November 1954....| 99/ (6 Oe Badan (8) 
a textiles: ....../..... Otiis.kc Jats dh 89 | 4 1; ® | 4 | 
| ool yarn and fabric..... September 1957....;| 44 | 46 () 6 
i Dyeing and finishing..__| April 1956__....... et 2 ee lacs 1 
All industries 7____..___- | ees 5| 37 23 3 31 
i 2. 3d shift: 
| Cotton textiles..........| November 1954....; 27 | 61 7} ® 4) © 
Synthetic textiles. --___- chacanenaa 4\ 69; 15 5 3 1 | 3 
Wool yarn and fabric... September 1957....| 21 19| 43 6 ee aor 9 
Dyeing and finishing....; April 1956_......_- 26 50 9 11 © bac paa bananas 
All industries ?........_- i aide vesriedion Ph cipy 3 52 13} ® | 2} 3 
| Percentage distribution of produc- 
| tion workers in plants with specified 
| paid vacations 
Date | | 


1 Over | | Over; 3 
week |1and) 2 | 2and)weeks 
None} or under| weeks| under, or 

















less 2 3 | more 
weeks| |weeks 
SS ee ee eee = — = ae Sy 
(c) Paid vacations: | | 
1. After 1 year of service: aa | | 
Cotton textiles__. er wil 9 86 |} (}) 3 |----- |-- 
Synthetic textiles__-_---------|____. ea, | 5] | 3] @ |p--waafnn 
Wool yarn and fabric_-._---..-- | | eptember 1957. _ _| ~ 84 | 5 | 2 Bowens 
Dyeing and ere... --------| April 1956_....---- Ol Gh en cncehaneuateetunaneaee 
All industries 8. - _.-- pennies Winter 1955-56... 1; 99 | ® | ar 
2. After 5 years of service: | | 
Ootton tentiies.................. November 1954..__| 8; 30; (4 a (4) 
I iiinccccncncncdhinncsnnedctandecst 5 19; () | 76 |-.---- [nseo< 
Wool yearn and fabric. September 1957.._| 8 14 1 75 | 2 
Dyeing and finishing - - -_- April 1956-- 4 | 10 86 } (4) 
All industries §.._....._.....-.| Winter 1955-56..-.| 1 3 90 6 
3. After 15 years of service: | 
Cotton textiles_- enaael | November 1954__._| Si Fie} Bie 3 
Synthetic textiles_- cic snca Mis axmnnmna as |} 5} 19) (@) | TY 4} () 
Wool yarn and fabric___-------| September 1957 _ -_.| 8; 13) 1| 60} 3 6 
Dyeing and finishing. ___--.__. April 1956. _.....-- 2 = i 15 
| All industries 7.................| Winter 1955-56-.-.. 1} H 7 | 69 








See footnotes‘at‘end of table. 








' 
| 
‘ 
' 
' 
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TABLE 11.—Fringe benefits in textile mill products industry and in all 
industries—Continued 


Percentage of production workers in plants 
providing specified benefits ° 


Acci- 

Date dent 
death| Sick- | Hos- Re- 
Life | and | ness | pital-| Sur- | Med-| tire 
insur-| dis- | and | iza- | gical | ical | ment 





ance jmem-| acci- | tion | pen- 
ber- | dent | | sion 
ment 
(d) ——< insurance and pension | 
plans: | 
Cotton textiles.............-... November 1954....| 87| 51| 64] 85| 84] 31 17 
Synthetic textiles..............|....- es 45 69 87 84 26 10 
Wool yarn and fabric_......... September 1957---. 90 60 68 90 88 42 15 
Dyeing and finishing---..._.... April 1066_........ 93 54 69 88 87 28 37 
45 74 99 99 74 250 


All industries 1.__............. oS eee 87 


1 Less than 2.5 percent. 

2 Partly estimated. 

3 Relates to a survey of 1,709 collective bargaining agreements covering 5,986,000 workers. 

4 Agreements covering 17 percent of the workers had no provision for paid holidays. Agreements cover- 
ing 5 percent of the workers had holiday pay provisions not specified in terms of days. 

5 Relates to plants with specified shifts. 

* Less than 1 percent. 

7 Relates to a survey of collective bargaining agreements covering 2,108,241 workers which provide differ- 
entials for second and/or third shifts in cents per hour on percentage of regular rate. 

— to a survey of plant workers (union and nonunion) in firms of all industries employing 5% 
million. 

® Includes only those plans for which at least a part of the cost is borne by the employer. 

10 Health and insurance data relate to 300 plans covering 4,981,000 workers under collective bargaining 
agreements. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 12.—Employment in the textile mill products industry, by State, 
February 1951 and April 1958 


Region and State 


I Rit tecccdnnatesmannes 


nit ic snntmandenedqunesaiamaeae 


SE on a cccliinsanekininacnmeiieie 
PEG base taedese-seccusacedewense 


EE ik cnininéud cunmeoinekcuniewaien 


Pennsylvania 


DCA a dudibhtarsscdepaccescsevadareses 


Maryland 
Virginia 


Midwest......-- sss cil denna ae Manel thea ses 


ey ee _— 


Minnesota. 


NS 6 AES on cnvicuonadedaiansadgue ‘ 


PE AEE oa ein oo cncncscenaddnquénéess 
Pee Weg Bist is ebasoeetecesecesccsesscescs 


CE ic cceinenennccndiegmiiinn ae 





SE: sndin asic Oeste aken cies bead qn 
DCL COL. cciunbnsusdereckbenaecaue 


| 





















































(Thousands] 
Employment (wage and | Change, February 1951 to 
salary workers) April 1958 
| 
February 1951) April 1958 Number Percent 
1, 365. 0 927.0 —438.0 —32 
986, 1 128. 1 —158.0 —55 
27.5 14.2 13.3 —48 
21.1 12.1 —9.0 —43 
5.2 1.1 is -79 
125.0 52.5 —72.5 —58 
41.6 18.3 —23.3 —56 
65.7 29.9 —35.8 —54 
307.2 180.8 | —126. 4 —41 
96.1 | 53.2 —42.9 —45 
65.8 35.7 —30.1 —46 
141.7 89.3 —52.4 —37 
3.6 2.6 1.0 ~28 
669.9 | 567.9 —102.0 —15 
2.9 2.0 0 anit 
11.6 6.2 ie —47 
42.7 35.4 ate aigy 
244.2 215.2 —29. 0 —12 
139. 8 126. 8 —13.0 -~9 
114.8 96. 7 —18.1 = 
55. 5 40. 1 —15.4 —2 
6.0 3.9 aa —35 
39. 9 31.6 ey —21 
2.3 1.9 =a =17 
10.2 8.1 = —21 
aa 195; a7] —39 
13.5 9.1 —4.4 —33 
4.9 2.1 —2.8 =—i 
210.1 25.2 —4.9 —49 
3.7 3.1 | —.6 | —16 
on oa ae —27/ —33 
8.2 | 5.5 —27 | —33 








1 Data include States not shown separately. 
2 Production worker employment. 
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TABLE 13.—Testile mill liquidations in the South, 1946-57 


Year Plants Employees 
ee es 2 400 
BEE ow adecensebbsbcnas 9 1, 800 
pe weewrwepenwsawers 15 2, 820 
On a 31 7, 700 
Wee es. dn eee 5 900 
—, ee 1 600 
at lal na aera a 9 1, 900 


Total, 1946-57 - + 





1 Excludes hosiery mills. 


Source: Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO. 


Plants Employees 
21 4, 660 
26 4, 460 
21 4, 300 
22 6, 790 
15 6, 270 
177 42, 600 


TABLE 14.—Distribution of textile equipment in place, by region, 1939-57 


Type and year ! 


Cotton system spinning spindles: 
1 






Percent change, 1939-57...._-._..__- sh 
Worsted combs: 
ee cin is bhp ene tetwelel Omecnhtil 


Rent Mes ot Kile Aan te nhioe Jom 
Percent change, 1939-57-____.....-.---- 


Percent change, 1939-57______--_- aoe 
Worsted spinning spindles: 

ee ee ee een anced 

ik Se De 

ie kane de ecgeane beng ash 

Percent change, 1939-57 ----........-.-- 





New England 
Number | Percent | Number 
of total 
Thou- Thou- 
sands sands 
5.96 24 (?) 
4. 68 20 (?) 
2. 27 ll (?) 
UD ir Ree B9aSRoRs hes : 
1. 823 70 0. 674 
1,915 71 . 671 
.917 59 . 286 
—50 —58 
986 54 464.5 
750 53 | 339.5 
345 46 160. 8 
—65 | —65 
1, 564 73 | 484.9 
1, 267 69 414.1 
292 41 104.3 
—81 ‘ —79 








1 As of May 1939, December 1949 and December 1957. 


2 Not available. 


3 Includes Midwest and Far West as well as the South. 


4 Includes carpet and knitting mills. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 





Middle Atlantic 


Percent 
of total 


25 
25 


18 





South 
Number | Percent 
of total 
Thou- 
sands 
18. 21 73 
18, 22 78 
18. 67 89 
ements) Fe . 
(2) () 
3.080 33 
333 21 
154.0 8 
165.8 12 
163.7 22 
ee n> eae 3 
40.4 2 
95.8 5 
296. 4 42 
634 x 
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TABLE 15.—Teatile areas of substantial labor surplus,’ May 1958 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine: Massachusetts : 
Biddeford, Saco Brockton ” 
Biddeford-Saco Fall River ’ 
Lewiston Fitchburg 
Portland? Lawrence? 

Connecticut : Lowell ? 
Danielson New Bedford ” 
Norwich North Adams 
Thompsonville Springfield-Holyoke ” 

Rhode Island : Providence ” Taunton 

Ware 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: Pennsylvania: 
Amsterdam Allentown, Bethlehem * 
Gloversville Berwick, Bloomsburg 
Utica-Rome? Lewistown 

New Jersey : Paterson ?* Reading” 


Seranton ? 
Sunbury, Shamokin, Mount Cai mel 
Wilkes-Barre, Hazelton * 


York * 
SOUTH 
Maryland : Cumberland North Carolina : 
Virginia : Radford-Pulaski Asheville ” 
West Virginia: Durham ” 
Martinsburg Fayetteville 
Parkersburg Greensboro, High Point? 
Tennessee : Hamlet 
Bristol, Johnson City, Kingsport Kinston 
Chattanooga ” Rocky Mount 
Knoxville? Rutherfordton, Forest City 
Alabama: Shelby, Kings Mountain 
Anniston Georgia : Columbus 
Talladega Mississippi : Greenville 


26 percent or more of labor force unemployed. 
2 Major area. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Employment Security. 


29350—59—pt. 2 28 
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TABLE 16.—Corporate profits and sales in the textile mill products industry 























[Dollars in millions} 
Profits as percent of— 
Net Profits | Profits Cash Net sales Net worth ! 
sales before after divi- 
taxes taxes dends 
Profits Profits Profits | Profits 
before after before after 
taxes taxes taxes taxes 
Scan. 0 pecinh anim miniaiiceiads $14, 690 $1, 258 $496 $251 8.6 3.4 22.4 8.8 
Sc ttucuteaeasnasee 14, 107 646 264 203 4.6 1.9 10.3 4.2 
i righty tes eyran- nie 12, 991 660 286 181 5.1 2.2 10.4 4.5 
th tdepentitaensskbe 11, 700 345 114 152 2.9 1.0 5.5 1.8 
_____ Bahade ee EL te 13, 314 709 346 156 5.3 2.6 11.5 5.6 
|) ee 13, 191 694 342 162 5.3 2.6 11.4 5.6 
1957: 2 
lst quarter. ......, 3, 260 150 66 38 4.6 2.0 10.1 4.4 
2d quarter__....--- 3, 221 138 65 35 4.3 2.0 9.3 4.4 
3d quarter__.-...-- 3, 288 143 72 33 4.3 2.2 9.6 4.8 
4th quarter___._--- 3, 287 110 50 43 3.3 1.5 7.4 3.4 
Rae 13, 056 541 253 149 4.1 1.9 9.0 4.2 
Percent change, 
1956-87 53 cuseebe- lee —1.0 | —22.1| 26.0 PNA eideccscaluswninat onhabneiong ac Siero 





1 1957 ees figures are expressed at annual rates. 
2 Based on new sample; not strictly comparable to years prior to 1956. 


Source: Federal Trade Commission and Securities and Exchange Commission. 


TABLE 17.—Proportion of consumer expenditures accounted for by purchase of 
apparel, 1929-57 


{Dollars in millions] 


Purchases of apparel ! Apparel as percent of total 





Total 
consumer 
Women’s Men’s expendi- | Women’s Total 
and and Total tures and apparel 

children’s boys’ children’s 
Sa $4, 662 $3, 020 $7, 682 $78, 952 5.9 3.8 9.7 
MR itbetsacsaccins 2, 254 1,477 3, 731 46, 392 4.8 3.2 8.0 
ise bdciibwcndte 3, 607 2, 286 5, 893 67, 578 5.3 3.4 8.7 
SE i Seecladhaisi J cainiaini 9, 963 5, 647 15, 610 164, 973 6.0 3.4 9.5 
Mea kebdakicasud 9, 655 5, 490 15, 154 194, 026 5.0 2.8 7.8 
SS 10, 377 5, 740 16, 117 236, 557 4.4 2.4 6.8 
Di Apwiinmnesnens 10, 806 6, 007 16, 813 254, 421 4.2 2.4 6.6 
i ddistiGhnconoanwe 11, 466 6, 359 17, 825 267, 160 4.3 2.4 6.7 
| Se 11, 800 6, 400 18, 200 280, 400 4.2 2.3 6.5 








1 Clothing and accessories except footwear. 
2 Partly estimated by TWUA, AFL-CIO. 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 
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TABLE 18.—Production of selected items of men’s and women’s apparel, 1939-57 





























Men’s Women’s, misses’, and juniors’ 
| — — 
| Tailored | Dress Shirts (thousands Unit- 
Regular- | dress and | of dozens) price Skirts | Blouses | Sweaters 
| weight | and | sport | dresses | (thou- (thou- (thou- 
} suits | sport | trousers | | (thou- | sands of | sands of | sands of 
| (thou- | coats (thou- Dress sands of | dozens) | dozens) | dozens) 
| sands of | (thou- | sands of | and busi-| Sport! units) 
units) | sands of | units) ness ! 
units) | 
1939... | 224, 737 (8) ) 13. 362 2, 127 121, 800 1, 084 2, 886 (3) 
1947.......| | 21,732 | 4, 458 42, 750 12, 459 4, 583 127, 592 2, 020 7, 496 2, 326 
We eenaes 19, 110 | 7,039 46, 998 8, 525 9, 574 139, 607 4, 784 10, 764 3, 989 
ities indy 13, 284 5, 743 56, 088 7, 611 12, 298 137, 589 5, 773 12, 686 5, 387 
We taainink 15, 338 7, 932 67, 355 7, 430 14,327 | 150, 445 6, 575 14, 889 5, 639 
Peon a>t 15, 062 | 8, 864 72, 322 7, 258 15, 137 153, 002 7, 258 13, 492 6, 427 
1957... | 14, 370 | 9, 650 70, 800 6, 400 14,500 | 154,970 7, 770 13, 664 6, 440 
| 
1 Made of woven fabric. 
2 Includes summer-weight suits, which accounted for a minor part of the total. 
3 Not available. 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
TABLE 19.—Ea@ports of cotton and man-made fiber fabrics, 1947-58 
[Millions of square yards] 
Sainddaek Seu 7 oak | ’ F K 1} 
| Cotton | Man-made || | Cotton | Man-made 
1 
—_— | | | 
eS a 1, 480 | 233 | Se ecicnctdaaenod 542 199 
1950 et<oneband 559 | 151 Weiceciwdkctdedenat 512 193 
Roca te. 802 | 178 || 1087.......-...2...--. 553 171 
| W06 tsk does 566 173 





} Annual rate, based on Ist 4 months. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 20.—Imports for consumption of rotton, silk, and wool fabrics, 1939-57 
{Millions of square yards] 

















| Cotton Silk ! | Wool | | Cotton Silk ! Wool 
—— —§——— —— —— —-S— I latatiaitameetaeaiaieteeeel ee 

NS ivteccounes | 112 19 12 1 a ans 133 18 29 

SE Se 16 15 Bile Sirids canniiitandl 188 30 35 

SN aac 48 42 cian uislsininineiiass is 123 44 32 

Pee Rinmase yews | 73 15 20 


1 Includes all-silk and silk mixtures. 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 21.—United States mill consumption of selected teatile fibers, 1921-57 

















































































































Percent 

1931- | 1941- | 1946- | 1949 | 1950- | 1952- | 1955- | 1957 | change, 

40 45 48 51 54 56 1921/30- 

1957 
A. Aggregates (annual aver- 
ages, in millions of 
pounds): 
Man-made fibers: 

Rayon and ace- 

ROSO..-- a5; -- 289 669 | 1,004 994 | 1,314 | 1,198 | 1,310 /|1,178 1, 607 
Noncellulosic----|-....-- (1) 22 52 85 142 238 372 470 paoks conn 
Textile glass. ____|......- (Q) 11 7 8 26 47 85 Sea. oo cent 

TORN .4 su, 5. 289 702 | 1,063 |1,086 | 1,482 | 1,484 | 1,768 |1,739 2, 420 

Natural fibers: iar BD tenn ee 
SANeeeeh.... ccesu 3,121 | 5,079 | 4,644 |3,838 | 4,763 | 4,361 | 4,358 /4,044 33 
Wool Swsescssssss 338 634 717 511 571 458 436 | 381 8 
Fi cccinin nsceibi dn 57 6 5 4 7 6 7 6 —90 
ee 3,516 | 5,719 | 5,366 /4,353 | 5,341 | 4,825 | 4,801 [4,430 28 
Grand total... 3,806 | 6,421 | 6,429 |5,440 | 6,823 | 6,309 | 6,569 |6,169| 76 
B. Percentage distribution: 
Man-made fibers: 
Rayon and ace- 

CR tar carnage eps . 7.6 10. 4 15.6 | 18.3 19.3 19.0 ee 8 ee Noiorredens 
Noncellulosic....|.......|-.----- .3 .8] 16 21 3.8 Pee ORR 
ene eee ooo es oe hse .2 a Py 4 se 0 lly Sy seepepritamegen 

Tc cnaennniiath 7.6 10.9 16.5 | 20.0 21.7 23. 5 26.9 | 28.2 |_- ee 

Natural fibers: na De co saa + 
a a ee 82.0 79.1 72.2 | 70.5 | 69.8] 69.1 66.3 | 65.5 i 
PGE nwo nctens 8.9 9.9 1.2) 9.4 8.4 7.3 6.6 6.2 
a 1.5 ih ci _ 1 is <a <8 Ins nnndbast 

Si cccssateretrercen 92.4 89.1 83.5 | 80.0 78.3 76.5 Bn Tee eo 

Grand total... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |........_- 











1 Consumption on a large scale began in the latter part of this period. 


Source: Textile Organon. 
Note.—Totals may not correspond with sum of components due to rounding. 


TABLE 22.—Capital expenditures of tertile mill products industry, 1946-57 
[Millions of dollars] 





Bureau of the Census data 








Office of 

Business All establishments Establishments in Establishments under 

Economics operation construction 

estimates, a cece ad 

total | 
Total) Struc- Equip- |Total) Struc- Equip- |Total) Struc- Equip- 
tures ment tures ment | tures ment 

BO Boia ben cece cadences stra fenesen|oscdanssce] sotsenseesfonsece|acceencosninensesccse 
Pt Rink igiet nenehshaebnensiane 368 105 iets inbonadecntdnitaie 
OE Bo ccculodccudeccaledccacecunfostorsloccenaccnelnenennsenslouocesleeosccensaeecesccese 
OE RoE ncakiuscaditendinedacne 419 76 ee es gee RUGS aided 
Rk LE nnnunesneineihemed 420 74 caine sil 6 Wisiakiekaeexs tinea 
531 | 414 98 315 | 405 94 312 8.1 4.3 3.7 
434 | 330 83 248 | 323 79 244 7.6 3.6 4.0 
378 | 264 59 205 | 256 54 201} 8.0 4.7 3.4 
331 | 230 46 184 | 226 44 181 | 41 2.0 2.1 
DE Ini nnlennecnccan leccccannesfecnecnlecsedseces|uesnecnccn|ennecn|oconcenncefeccnsscees 
GOB fan ncn foc ccc cnn fans once n nfo non Janeen coene [ones cnonee leon nen |e nencn-se-feseneceees 
GIB Finn nha cnc ncn nfo n cnn cn cen fans n cles ce cn ccce ewe secwnee [eoecen| one nnencoe|oesencccce 
cae kuvcien fenascdencel scene [pencscemnnies <aseiecsponicelncsensesea|aeanaceese 





1 Estimate based on anticipated capital expenditures as reported by business from late January to early 
March 1958. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 








RA 
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TABLE 23.—Employment, man-hours, production and productivity of the basic 
textile industry, 1947-57 




















Production work- | Production work- 
ers ! Yards per ! ers ! Yards per 
Produc- man- | Produc- man- 
iti ientad ns tion ? hour | tion 2 hour 
Employ-| Man- \| Employ-| Man- 
ment | hours i] ment hours 
| | Mittions 1} ‘at nollie ee Millions 
Thou- | | of linear | || Thou- of linear 
sands | Millions | yards \| sands Millions | yards 
1947_. 768. 7 | 1, 589 12, 371 7.8 || 1953_.---| 642. 6 1, 307 12, 946 9.9 
1948____. 784. 3 | 1, 603 12, 405 | 7.7 |] 1954... _-| 567. 5 | 1, 138 12, 283 10.8 
1949... -| 680.9 | 1, 322 | 10, 923 8.3 || 1955. _- 566. 5 | 1, 186 12, 969 10.9 
1950 718. 5 1, 490 13, 091 | 8.8 || 1956. _-- 585. 0 | 1, 216 12, 840 10. 6 
1951 | 707.9 1, 438 12, 887 9.0 || 1957 ao 517.0 | 1, 046 12, 135 11.6 
1952___..| 654. 3 1, 320 12, 160 | 9.0 || | 
' it } 








! Covers scouring and combing plants, yarn and thread mills and broadwoven fabric mills. 
2 Broadwoven fabrics. 


TABLE 24.—Government purchases of textile products under foreign-aid program, 
by source, 1948-57 


(Thousands of dollars] 











Source 
Fiscal year | Total | Offshore 
| > Fetes. 2. 
| | States | 
| Amount | Percent 
| | | of total 
* terre ee ree oT | 
BO: Nitin inten a alee a Nit sds oath oe ee $27,756 | $23, 827 46. 2 
1950___ eatin . a 47, 476 | 23, 719 23, 757 50.0 
1951 oe ron - ad aaa 8, 404 | 5, 263 | 3, 141 37.4 
1952____- wded i a 25, 170 | 13, 514 | 11, 656 46.3 
1953 ae ei hE ee gh se ee | 15, 497 9, 868 5, 629 36.3 
1954 RHE Re Fs he eed 5, 078 | 2, 162 2, 916 57.4 
1955 Pa aaa , ocaeaielnahtea | 25, 408 9, 672 | 15, 736 61.9 
1956... . ea we soni 46, 208 11,280 | 34,928 75.6 
1957 j ‘ cet S : .| 96, 322 7, 211 | 89, 111 92.5 
1958 (through December 1957) 5 ; ; agian 34, 864 | 4, 74 45 | 30, 119 86. 4 
Total, April 1948-December 1957____- 356,010 | 115,190 | 240,820 | 67.6 


Source: International Cooperation Administration. 


The plight of the displaced textile worker, abandoned after devoting a lifetime 
of work to a mill whose liquidation leaves him with little or no resources for 
rehabilitation, cries out for a solution. Federal assistance is essential if this 
pressing human problem is to be met. 


LOW PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


The stagnation in the textile industry’s sales and the depressed condition of 
its prices are reflected in the industry’s record of profits and dividends (table 16). 
Corporate profits before taxes declined by 49 percent between 1951 and 1952 and 
fell sharply again in 1954. After a partial recovery in 1955, they started to slide 
downward again in 1956 and registered a 22 percent drop in 1957. The ratio of 
profits before taxes to sales varied between 4.6 and 5.3 percent between 1952 and 
1956, except for 1954, when it hit a low of 2.9 percent. The ratio for 1957 was 
4.1 percent compared to the average for all manufacturing corporations of 8.8 
percent. 

Profits after taxes have followed a similar pattern, declining by 26 percent 
in 1957, when the margin on sales was 1.9 percent compared to an average of 
4.8 percent for all manufacturing corporations. The textile profit margin has 
generally been less than half of the manufacturing average during the past 6 
years. 
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The return on stockholders’ investment in the textile industry has varied be- 
tween 9 and 11% percent before taxes since 1952, except for 1954, when it was 
5% percent. The 1957 return (9 percent) was less than half of the all manu- 
facturing average of 20 percent before taxes. Textile profits after taxes have 
amounted to between 4 and 51% percent of net worth since 1952, except in 1954, 
when it fell to 1.8 percent. In 1957, the ratio of profits after taxes to net worth 
was 4.2 percent for textiles compared to 10.7 percent for all manufacturing. 

Cash dividend payments by textile corporations were cut sharply in 1952, 
dropping from $251 million in 1951 to $203 million. Disbursements to stock- 
holders have been declining steadily since 1952, reaching a low of $149 million in 
1957. The ratio of textile dividends to stockholders’ equity in 1957 was 2.5 per- 
cent compared to an average rate of 5.6 percent for all manufacturing. 

These data do not differentiate between the experiences of the various com- 
panies. There were many companies which enjoyed highly profitable returns. 
These were the larger corporations which tended to maintain the most advanced 
technologies and effective selling organizations and enjoyed other differential 
positions. The following companies earned profit margins substantially in excess 
of the industry average in 1957: 

















| 

Esti- | | Profits per dol- 

mated | Profits | Profits lar of sales 

Company Period er before ae 

taxes taxes 

(total) | Before | After 

| taxes | taxes 

nea | --—- Peeegen einen 
Thou- | Thou- | 

| sands | sands Cents |Cents 
Burlington Industries, Inc-.--- ..| l year to Sept. 28....-| 50,000 | 34, 229 16, 167 §.1 2.4 
Bibb Manufacturing Co-----___-_- 1 year to Aug. 31. ----! 6, 800 5, 964 2, 989 8.3) 4.1 
Cannon Mills Co.......-.......-- 1 year to Dec. 31_-- | 18, 000 26, 893 12, 872 13.9 6.6 
Dan River Mills, Inc__-----..--_-- 1 year to Dec. 28...--| 17,950 | 13,254 5, 964 8.1 3.6 
Indian Head Mills, Inc__--------_- 1 year to Nov. 30_--_-| 1,800 | 1, 529 | 1, 529 | 6.8 6.8 
Johnson & Johnson ..--......------ 1 year to Dee. 31-.---| 13,000 | 24,794 | 13, 169 | 9.6 5.1 
SN Ci vecsntecee-cnses 59 Wc ON ssetess tek SOND 8,045; 4,00) 7.5; 3.7 
Opelika Manufacturing sw wasabi 1 year to Sept. 30_____| 1, 945 2, 460 1,170 12.7 6.1 
Springs Cotton Mills_...--.-.--._- 1 year to Dee. 31_.__- 12, 000 oy) 12,652 |  (!) 8.3 
NE ME hale iba onto pnigugen ss =n 1 year to Sept. 28... 3, 200 2, 255 1,052; 80! 3.7 
Thomaston Cotton Mills. . 1 year to June 30....-| 3, 400 5, 241 2, 422 16.4! 7,1 
United Merchants & Manufac- | 6 mos to Dec. 31_...__| 6, 500 | 8, 607 | 5,342; (!) (4) 

turers, Inc. | | 

West Point Manufacturing Co----- 1 year to Aug. 31--.- | 12, 000 9, 336 4, 640 7.3 3.6 





1 Not available. 


You Have A STAKE IN ONE-PRICE COTTON 


What happens in Washington often hits directly home; this is particularly true 
for cotton workers. As things now stand, the United States Government’s policy 
on raw cotton bars your way to steadier work and better pay. Here’s why: 

The Government pays the farmer a legally fixed price for his cotton which 
becomes the basis for the price which the American manufacturer must pay. 
This averages 5 to 7 cents a pound more than the world market price at which 
the Government sells some 8 million bales abroad. 

What’s the result? Our own mills, paying the higher price for the very same 
cotton, cannot compete in foreign markets. What’s even worse, the cotton which 
goes abroad comes back as finished goods into the American market, where it 
undersells our own products. 

Add this up and it means great hardship for American mills. And for you, as 
a cotton-mill worker, it means layoffs, short time and a bar to wage increases. 

There is a solution to this problem. It is one-price cotton for all manufacturers. 
Give the American manufacturer the right to buy raw cotton at the same price his 
foreign competitor pays, and he’ll recapture the domestic market. That means 
busier mills, lower prices to the American public, more work hours and enough 
profits to provide badly needed wage increases. 

Right now there are several bills before Congress to correct this unfair situ- 
ation. Taking the best features of each, Congress could enact a one-price 
program which would work like this: 

1. American mills would buy raw cotton at the same low price foreign 
producers pay. 





i 
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2. The price of cotton goods to the consumer would be cut and sales would 
ncrease. 
3. The industry would be able to push cotton into new uses and expand 
its markets; this, in turn, would create more work and lead to better pay. 
4. The cotton farmer would be paid the difference between the world price 
and the Government support price—all this at a lower cost to the Government. 
This is where you come in. We urge you to write your Senator and Congress- 
man today. Tell them you want one-price cotton; but don’t stop there. Organize 
committees to enlist the active support of businessmen, farmers, public officials, 
and community leaders. 
Let’s all get behind this program to put the cotton industry back on its feet. 
For your own benefit as a cotton-mill worker, do it now.—Textile Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO. 


Fact SHEET ON “ONE-PricE CoTron’” LEGISLATION 


TWUA’s position is that it is in the best interests of the American con- 
sumer, the cotton-textile worker, the cotton-textile industry, the cottongrowing 
industry, and the Government, that (@) a single-price system—the world price 
of cotton—replace the present two-price system which establishes a higher price 
for domestic than for foreign cotton, and (b) that farmers receive compensatory 
production payments equal to the difference between the market price and pro- 
tected price of cotton. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN RAW COTTON 


The crisis was precipitated by a number of different factors: 

(a) The existence of a program for the sale of cotton held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on the world market at world prices, 5 to 7 cents a pound 
below current support prices and domestic spot market prices. 

(b) The cotton products export program, which compensates exporters of 
processed cotton goods, has resulted in the payment of $12,388,000 in differential 
payments in the period from August 1, 1956, through June 21, 1957, and has 
raised total exports slightly above previous years’ levels. 

The differential payment equals the difference between domestic and foreign 
prices of raw cotton; it is, therefore, a measure of the disadvantage suffered by 
American cotton-textile producers in competition with foreign manufacturers. 

(c) Heavy rains in 1957 in the Cotton Belt seriously damaged the crop. The 
cotton-textile manufacturers at this point are seriously concerned as to whether 
sufficient supplies of good quality raw cotton will be available until the 1958 
crop comes in. 

(d) The relative position of cotton in total fiber consumption in the United 
States has been constantly dropping, with its share being diverted to synthetic 
fibers. This trend has recently aroused the concern of the manufacturers and 
the raw cotton interests who see a need for lowering cotton prices to meet this 
competition. 

(e) Raw cotton cultivation costs have dropped measurably because of the 
mechanization of many processes, increased use of irrigated lands and of fer- 
tilizers, and the growth in the size of farms. Many farmers, particularly the 
big ones, are able to make substantial profits at much lower prices than the 
support level and even the world prices. 


TWUA’S POSITION: WORLD PRICE PLUS COMPENSATORY PAYMENTS TO FARMERS 


TWUA believes that the present situation is intolerable from the point of view 
of the textile worker, the textile industry, and the consumer. We are in favor 
of protecting the farmer but believe that the present approach will, in the long 
run, provide no solution to the cotton problem. Maintenance of the current high 
cost of cotton will only discourage expansion of cotton usage and thereby aggra- 
vate the problems of surplus accumulation. The wide gap between foreign and 
domestic prices makes the domestic textile industry vulnerable to outside competi- 
tion. With the Federal Government unwilling to provide direct controls on 
imports, the cotton-price program will lead to the strangulation of the domestic 
textile industry. 
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We propose the following program: 

(a) A single price, determined on the open market, for raw cotton, to equalize 
domestic and world prices. 

(b) Compensatory production payments to farmers, equal to the difference 
between the price received and the support price for that portion of the crop 
used for domestic consumption or that produced under a defined marketing 
program. 

(c) Maximum production payments of $10,000 to any single enterprise; under 
present price-support levels this would mean payments for approximately 
400 bales. 

(d@) We have also proposed that, pending the adoption of this program, 
support be given to the Smith bill (S. 314), which would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make available to American textile manufacturers of cotton 
products for export the “surplus cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration at such prices as the Secretary determines will allow the United States 
cotton textile industry to regain the level of exports of cotton products main- 
tained by it during the period 1947 through 1952” and to meet competition from 
foreigs imports. 

THE ADVANTAGES 


We see the following advantages to the various affected interests under this 
program : 

(a) Textile worker: Lower prices for cotton would permit the industry to 
push the product into new uses and to expand markets. A 20- or 25-percent 
reduction in raw-cotton costs would also permit an increase in wages, since 
labor costs on medium-count fabrics represent about 40 percent of the current 
raw-material cost. 

(b) Consumer: Prices of cotton products would be substantially reduced 
at a time when all other prices are being increased. 

(c) Cotton farmer: His interests would be safeguarded, since he would be 
compensated directly for the cotton he produces under the protected program. 
The limitation on payments to any one farmer would insure the protection 
which the family farmer needs. The large mechanized farmer, already pro- 
ducing cotton at costs below the world price, is making money. The industry 
would be able to hold its world markets. 

(d) The Government: It would be freed from all the responsibilities of cotton 
purchase and marketing, and be able to disband its complicated administrative 
structures. There would be a saving in actual outlays by the Government, de- 
pending on the plan, variously estimated as running up to $100 million a year. 

Nore.—None of the bills presently before the Congress dealing with raw cotton 
precisely meets the requirements of TWUA’s program. Several bills come near 
to fulfilling our prescription. As soon as the situation in the Congress becomes 
clearer we shall circulate a memorandum on the specific measures we shall 
support or oppose. 





APPENDIX 


CONTINENTAL ELASTIC CorpP., 
New Bedford, Mass., September 26, 1958. 
Senator JoHN O. PASTORE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR PASTORE: In your capacity as chairman of the subcommittee 
for the textile industry you have probably heard a great deal of testimony about 
the problems of the domestic textile industry faced with foreign competition. 
It is quite possible that some of the points which I will dwell upon in this letter 
have not been raised at the hearings but that are, nevertheless, pertinent to your 
considerations. 

Permit me first to introduce myself. I operate a narrow fabrics plant in New 
Bedford, Mass., employing 160 people. I also own in partnership with others 
substantial interests in plants manufacturing identical commodities in Switzer- 
land, France, and Germany. Inasmuch as I have access to the profit-and-loss 
statements and operating figures of my foreign plants, I am able to view this 
problem from both sides of the fence. I am a naturalized citizen, and before 
proceeding further I think I should emphasize that my interests and loyalties 
are entirely with my adopted country, the United States. 

There is no doubt in my mind although, of course, many people before your 
committee may feel otherwise, that it is not the intent of Congress to destroy 
the textile industry of the United States. It is my understanding that this is 
merely the outgrowth of our national policy to provide the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia with foreign exchange by helping them to export their industrial 
products to the United States in order to be able to purchase basic staple foods on 
the international market and at the same time to provide employment for the 
overpopulated countries, 

It is the expressed opinion of our Government that if we were to withdraw 
our support these countries might become dependent economically on Red China 
and Russia or even turn Communist. Therefore, the textile industry finds itself 
in a vise, one jaw of which is our national foreign policy and the other jaw is 
our internal domestic interest. 

The main elements of the testimony before your committee have apparently 
been the points raised by many that foreign labor operating at labor rates between 
10 and 35 cents per hour is unfair competition to an American worker operating 
at much higher labor rates and that the rates of duty in effect are not sufficient 
to protect the American industry. Obviously, if the rates of duty were high 
enough to protect the American industry there would be no occasion for your 
vommittee to have any hearings but also the purposes of our national policy 
would not be accomplished. 

We should, therefore, find a better way to accomplish both the aims of the 
national policy as well as the aims of our internal domestic welfare instead of 
protecting the textile industry from foreign competition by the raising of import 
duties. 

I submit that the present method is totally inadequate to accomplish this 
purpose. It is impossible in a free economy to balance rates of duties in such a 
manner that the objective of the foreign policy is accomplished without hurting 
domestic industry. 

First of all there is a question of degree—that is, you get either too much 
import or none at all. There is no adequate way to assure the proper balance 
of imports which might be desirable from the standpoint of foreign policy. 
Secondly, there is a question of distribution. Under most of our duty treaties 
all nations have the “most favorite nation” clause. This means that the benefits 
of our sacrifices in letting foreign goods come into this country accrue to the 
nation with the cheapest labor and not at all to other countries also deserving 
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of our interest but having labor rates higher than the lowest cost foreign producer 
but still substantially lower than our own. 

I predict that as a consequence of this situation and also of the foreign 
competition between various countries and their economies the balance of pay- 
ment will shift continuously around. There is already a clear trend that some 
of the exports of Japan are seriously threatened by shipments from Hong Kong 
and from India. Such uncertainty cannot be in the national interest and will 
hinder rather than help our foreign policy. 

Another point to be considered by your committee, I am sure, is the question 
of what the future has in store for affected industries under the present set of 
rules. It is true enough that the textile industry is already in such extremely bad 
straits as a result of the fact that it, by the force of circumstances, has had to 
carry the burden of supplying the foreign countries with foreign exchange. The 
reason why this is so is that the textile industry is the easiest to start in under- 
developed countries. The general technology all over the world is fairly the 
same, and the operating efficiency especially in the broadcloth industry is on a 
comparable scale with our own. 

There has also been in the past the problem of lack of service facilities for 
foreign mechanical products. It is fairly obvious in this connection to make the 
following predictions: 

1. The textile industry has had to suffer more than the rest of them because 
it does not have a service problem. Once you buy a Japanese textile product, it 
does not need to be “serviced.” It isn’t like a watch, a camera, or an automobile. 
My prediction is that our foreign competitors will lick the service problem in the 
next few years. They are doing it already in the automobile industry and in the 
camera industry, and it won’t take many more years before foreign products 
requiring servicing can be bought without any mental reservations on the part 
of the prospective American consumer. 

2. The efficiency of foreign producers in the next few years is going to increase 
by leaps and bounds, The prosperity which we have created will permit them 
to purchase the most efficient (presumably American-made) equipment and thus 
even compete more effectively with us even if rates of duties were subsequently 
raised. As a case in point, I can cite our European plants wherein our German 
division the output per man-hour has increased by 400 percent in 6 years and 
is now almost at par with that of our own plant. 

This is probably typical for all plants which are now competing against us in 
areas which we had to fight in World War II. Their industrial equipment was 
shot to pieces and they needed 10 postwar years to get their economies into work- 
ing order, but they are now equipping themselves with the very latest, and the 
effect will be a considerable reduction of their production costs over what they 
are now. This in the end will affect every branch of industry in this country, 
regardless of its nature, having to deal with the problem of foreign competition. 

3. The thing that has licked a lot of foreign producers despite their low price 
is distribution. They had a low-priced product, but they didn’t know how to 
market it, nor how to use the proper methods of distribution. The people who 
had the distribution were the domestic producers against whom they were com- 
peting. My prediction is that an ever-increasing number of domestic producers 
will give up the fight against foreign competition and become distributors of for- 
eign goods, using their own organization for that purpose. Thus, the last barrier 
to the distribution of foreign goods will have been removed. 

The obvious sufferer in this entire situation is primarily the American work- 
ingman. He will, of course, try to find suitable employment in other industries, 
but the problem of retraining people who have been skilled in their profession for 
many decades is a major problem which is apparently treated much too lightly 
in Washington. 

This could create another serious problem. Itisa fact that millions of workers, 
especially those over 40 years of age, cannot be retrained for other jobs. It is 
only human that these millions of able but unfortunate workers who cannot find 
employment anywhere will begin to doubt the wisdom of our system of free gov- 
ernment and enterprise and in despair will slowly but surely become an easy 
target for any Socialist or even Communist agitator. Thus, the condition we 
wanted to avoid abroad could be a distinct possibility and danger at home. 

The other losers, of course, are the owners of domestic plants who have invested 
their hard-earned dollars in plants and machinery, trusting in the good faith of 
their Government. These pople may be forced into becoming distributors of for- 
eign goods. Their plants will be idle if they cannot defend themselves any longer. 
It is the only avenue out that they have, and nobody should blame them. 
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The closing of the Wamsutta Mills in New Bedford is, in my opinion, a case in 
point. It is true that labor has tried to cooperate with the Lowenstein group 
to keep this plant open, but the avalanche of imports from Japan here forced this 
group to purchase goods from Japan, finish them in this country, and distribute 
them themselves in order to meet the competition of goods brought into this coun- 
try by importers and sold against them in the open market. If we understand 
the situation correctly, this is the key to the closing of the New Bedford plant. 

The next in line, of course, are the needle trades. What is to prevent non- 
fashioned goods to be produced by Japanese, Chinese, or Indian labor? Maiden- 
form Brassiere has already a plant in Japan, and the needle trades generally will 
be forced into working arrangements with foreign producers progressively. 

I have made this lengthy statement in order to point out that the present sys- 
tem, because of the one-sidedness of its effect, the unpredictability of its impact, 
and the lack of control of where the benefits go, is not the proper tool to imple- 
ment our national policy. I am quite certain that the only salvation for everyone 
lies in a fair quota system of imports applied by the United States setting up 
specific quotas for specific commodities from certain countries in order to provide 
for them the foreign exchange which they need. 

These import quotas should be distributed across the various industrial sectors 
of the United States so that each industry would have its proportionate burden 
to carry and not one industry, as it is now, carrying the burden for all. Further- 
more, because of the limitation of foreign imports and the fact that it is a pre- 
dictable quantity will eliminate the fact that at present the entire textile in- 
dustry, among others, is operating at a loss trying to fight off foreign competition 
as long as they possibly can. 

Many American manufacturers are opposed to quotas and insist on prohibitive 
duties in order to protect domestic industries. This attitude, in my opinion, is 
wholly unrealistic if we are to have an orderly flow of international trade. It 
must also be remembered that practically all foreign countries whose trade we 
seek to encourage have quota systems in order to regulate their own foreign-trade 
relations. It is fairly obvious that quotas are not only an adequate but also a 
highly practical tool of foreign-trade policy. 

It probably has not been brought out in your hearings to what extent even a 
small quantity of foreign imports can totally wreck the domestic price level 
of an industry that operates in its pricing methods strictly according to law. I 
know for one thing that in our industry the Japanese imports are already 10 
percent of the total industrial output but that the Japanese prices have lowered 
price level of our industry for domestic production to such a level that our en- 
tire industry is in the red. 

The situation that develops is such that it is only a matter of time before 
some other method will have to be found which is different from what is being 
used now. It is up to Congress with the assistance of industry and labor to 
make sure that this is done before whole sectors of our industrial picture are 
destroyed to the point of no return. 

Very truly yours, 
CLAus A. CosMAN, President. 


(Following is a letter from J. J. Dugan:) 


JouHN T. LoncE & Co., INc., 
Watertown, Mass., September 25, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: It was a pleasure to see you in Concord, N. H., and it was good to observe 
the excellent manner in which you conducted the meeting as chairman. 

On the question of reprocessed wool: Your question, as I remember it, was, 
‘“‘Would the public be deceived by labeling a fabric wool even though it was made 
from reprocessed wool? That is a difficult question to answer as our Wool 
Products Labeling Act states that the fiber content of a fabric be displayed on a 
tag or label, and so far as I know our woolen manufacturers have honestly labeled 
their fabrics, which is more than I can say for some imported fabrics, samples 
of which I presented to your committee. 

Now the Wool Products Labeling Act permits sweater clips, thread waste, 
dirty, greasy card waste, floor sweepings, etc., to be labeled wool, but of course 
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not virgin wool. Many of the materials which are permitted the wool label are 
decidedly inferior to materials that are stigmatized with a reprocessed and 
reused wool label. 

The woolen end of the textile industry would be well served and aided in their 
struggle for survival if the Wool Products Labeling Act were amended or repealed 
and a bill or law substituted requiring two classifications, namely, virgin wool 
as it comes from the sheep’s back, and all other wool fibers as just plain wool. 
I believe this to be a worthwhile constructive suggestion and within the scope of 
your committee. Such a law would stop any mislabeling, would be more prac- 
tical from the point of enforcement, provide the consumer with good fabrics 
at a price, and, most important, help our woolen mills to operate and remain in 
business. 

If there are any questions you would care to have me try to answer, won't you 
please let me hear from you. Thank you for your kind consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES J. DUGAN. 


(Following is a letter subsequently received by Professor 5S. E. 

Harris, Harvard School of Business Administration :) 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
Cambridge, Mass., September 15, 195%. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PASTORE: Prior to the hearings of the subcoimmmitte on fex- 
tiles, some of us had a discussion with Mr. Miernyk, who is the executive 
director of your hearings. One of the issues that arose was whether we had 
presented a sufficient number of suggestions that might be helpful in the cur- 
rent textile situation. For this reason, I am writing this note and hope very 
much that you would put it into the record. 

In section 12 of my original statement of July 10, 1958, before the special 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee, I developed rather 
fully some of the proposals for action. In addition to the suggestions for a 
more effective productive industry and increased cooperation of both labor 
and capital, I dealt with a number of problems that are of crucial significance 
in this industry. 

First, there is the problem of agricultural policy. We have been injured by 
the high price and restricted supply of cotton and even of wool. In coopera- 
tion with southern manufacturers of textiles, we have time and again criticized 
the agricultural policy and notably a number of times before our own New 
England congressional delegation. We now have a new agricultural bill which 
should be helpful to the textile industry. It provides for the possibility of 
increased output at the cost of a lower support price for the cotton farmer. 
This can only help the New England textile industry and the textile industry 
the country over. 

We have also stressed the importance of stopping mergers that are under- 
taken primarily for tax saving and have serious effects on the established in- 
dustries in many towns. I believe a very strong position by this Senate com- 
mittee presented to the Justice Department, as well as to the Treasury, could 
have considerable effect. Legislation is already on the books to deal with this 
problem. All that is required is better administration. For further details I 
refer you to section 12 of my paper as well as numerous discussions in earlier 
textile reports issued by the New England Governors’ Textile Committee. 

On tariffs we have not done so well. Particularly the new tariff bill or the 
Reciprocal Trade Act does provide for further cuts in tariffs of 20 percent. 
We should, however, note the point that we have made some progress. Just 
before the election, for example, the administration did make concessions on 
the Japanese quota and excess of imports of woolens and worsteds. More- 
over, even the present legislation provides for some possible increases in tariffs 
and it also provides what is important a much quicker report by the Tariff 
Commission on escape-clause cases. 

In many instances we have criticized the abuse of the tax-exempt security 
as a means of obtaining capital to move industries from one part of the country 
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to another, from one State to another, etc. The tax-exempt municipal security 
was allowed in order to make it possible for municipalities to obtain capital 
to carry on their necessary functions, and to obtain this capital it was a 
reasonable device. But the use of this tax-exempt security in order to move 
industry from one part of the country to another is an abuse of the privilege. 
In fact, the American Investment Bankers Association has said as much and 
has tried to discourage the practice. The practice does, however, go on, and 
in some instances the Federal Government has promised to look into this 
problem. I think this committee ought to stress this particular point. 

I should perhaps in this letter make some further suggestions for more revo- 
lutionary movement in this area. In the early 1930’s we had the NRA pro- 
gram, which was ruled as unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court. 
This program tried to deal with excess capacity by proposing reduced output 
and higher prices and wages. But in 19385 the Guffey bill was passed, and this 
bill provided for minimum prices and control of output in the coal industry. 
Senator Guffey, through very clever alliances with various farm interests, was 
able to get this bill through. It had, on the whole, perhaps a very good effect 
on the coal industry, which was suffering from excess production and also from 
competition of new kinds of fuel. 

Again, in 1958, the United States Government has provided $750 million in 
new credit for the railroad industry, which is in a rather difficult situation at 
the present time. 

Why should not the textile industry claim similar help? Here is an industry 
which, ever since the first ship was introduced, has had excess capacity. Here 
is an industry which, as a result of a great technological revolution, tends to 
produce yards of cloth with much less labor and capital than in the past. 
Here is an industry that is losing jobs both in the North and the South and 
suffering severe competition from synthetics. Moreover, the synthetic growth 
has been partly as a result of Federal tax subsidies to synthetic plants. We 
have protested against this time and again, and the practice has now been 
discontinued. 

Why should there not be some serious discussion of the possibility of giving 
this industry some temporary help as a means of treating the excess capacity? 
In England for many years the famous British economist Keynes tried to deal 
with their problem of excess capacity in the textile industry through a reduc- 
tion of output and the buying off of excess and inefficient production. This 
kind of problem should be examined rather carefully. 

I need not add here that various Federal policies are of great significance 
for the textile industry. The President’s failure to support the Area Rede- 
velopment Act is an example of an action that has hurt the interests of the 
textile workers. The failure to introduce an adequate unemployment compen- 
sation bill to deal with the recession has also been costly. Furthermore, de- 
spite all our efforts to get through a hurricane insurance program, this has not 
been implemented by the administration, nor has adequate river development 
been undertaken to deal with this problem. 

These are some supplementary thoughts which I hope you would put into the 
record. I hope very much that the committee will make some strong recom- 
mendations on these matters as well as the problems of research in the textile 
industry about which we talked during the hearings. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Seymour E. Harris. 


(Following is a letter sent to the President, and the reply, submitted 
for inclusion in the record by the Textile Workers Union of America :) 


NEw York, August 26, 1958. 
Hon. DwiGut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have often read of your appeals to industry and labor 
to pursue policies that conform to the overall interests of the public. That con- 
sideration has always guided the policies of our union, but, I regret to say, it has 
not received the same attention in some areas of industry, particularly textiles. 

This is underlined especially by a development at the Wamsutta Mills in New 
Bedford, Mass. The Wamsutta Mills has been in existence for 110 years. It is 
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the oldest sheeting and pillowcase plant in the United States. Its label is a 
household word for quality throughout the United States. It has been a prime 
source of employment to the citizens of New Bedford for more than a century. 

In 1954 this mill was purchased by M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. The company 
called upon our union to cooperate in a program to make Wamsutta competitive 
with the rest of the sheeting industry. We gave that cooperation freely, not only 
in an attempt to preserve the jobs of our members, but to guarantee that the 
Wamsutta plant would not be lost to the economic life of New Bedford. 

I shall not burden you with details of that cooperation. But, as an example, 
our union and its members agreed to eliminate 400 of the 1,600 production jobs 
which existed at the time the mill was bought by Lowenstein. The annual saving 
in labor costs alone exceeded $1 million. As evidence of the workers’ desire to 
make the company successful, these radical changes were made without a single 
hour of stoppage or a single case of arbitration. 

In the years that passed the Wamsutta operation was profitable to Lowenstein. 
In 1955 it earned 56 cents per share after taxes; in 1956 it earned 14 cents a 
share; and in 1957 its earnings rose to 67 cents a share. Its net during these 
3 years totaled approximately $520,000. In 1957 alone Wamsutta’s earnings, 
after taxes, were at the rate of 7.1 cents per dollar of investment, substantially 
higher than the rate of return on the net worth of the Lowenstein chain as a 
whole, which was 3.7 cents. 

In the face of this record of profitable operation, the Lowenstein management 
last week announced that it will permanently close down Wamsutta Mills. In 
that process some 1,200 workers will lose their jobs, many of them never to find 
gainful employment again because of age consideration; others to face a long 
search for new employment and a drastic loss of income because opportunities 
for new jobs are not readily available in New Bedford. 

This is not a decision to abandon the manufacture of Wamsutta sheets and 
pillowcases. Lowenstein has made it clear that it will continue to produce such 
material in its southern mills. Patently, then, this is a decision to quit New 
Bedford without regard to the consequences for such a move and without a shred 
of concern for the 1,200 human beings who deserve much more from Lowenstein 
than summary dismissal in repayment for the cooperation they have given. 

Against such a background, Lowenstein’s decision to close Wamsutta has no 
justification either from a business or a social standpoint. It is morally inde- 
fensible. It flies directly in the face of the appeals that you, as the Nation’s 
Chief Executive, have made to industry not to pursue policies that injure the 
general welfare of the public. 

You ean effectively implement the many pronouncements you have made on 
this subject by bringing the full influence of your office to bear upon Lowenstein 
to reconsider its callous decision. 

But, beyond this, our Nation sorely needs a code of responsible behavior for 
industrialists to follow, one that can reconcile private action with the public 
interests. In this connection, we urge you to launch a study aimed at preventing 
recurrences of the economic and social disaster which this letter is bringing to 
your attention. 

In the name of 1,200 Wamsutta workers and the many citizens of New Bedford 
who are affected, the Textile Workers Union of America asks your immediate 
help. 

Respectfully yours, 
Victor J. CANZANO, 
Cotton-Rayon Director, Textile Workers Union of America. 





THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, September 17, 1958. 
Mr. Victor J. CANZANO, 
Cotton-Rayon Director, Textile Workers Union of America, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. CANZANO: The President asked me to reply to your letter of August 
26, relating to the unemployment situation in New Bedford, Mass., and the an- 
nouncement of a permanent close-down of the Wamsutta Mills. Labor market 
reports which the Department of Labor has received from the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security generally confirm the statements in your letter 
about the impact of this plant closing on the economy of the New Bedford area. 
The closing of the Wamsutta Mills will undoubtedly add to the serious unemploy- 
ment which already exists in the area. 
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The New Bedford area is already officially classified by the Department of 
Labor as an “area of substantial labor surplus,” and has been so classified for a 
number of periods over the past few years. Much of the local unemployment 
problem is related to a long-term decline in the area’s textile industry. This labor 
surplus designation, incidentally, entitles firms in the New Bedford area to receive 
a measure of preferential treatment in the award of Federal Government 
contracts. 

In the event that the plant is closed, the Massachusetts Employment Security 
Agency will, of course, assist in every possible way in finding suitable jobs for 
those workers who are released. The agency will also expedite the prompt pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance benefits to those workers who may be eligible. 

In a free economy, the question of location and utilization of individual plant 
facilities by specific companies traditionally has been regarded as a prerogative 
of management. We do not believe it would be appropriate for the Federal 
Government to intervene to influence management decisions in this field in favor 
of one section of the country as against another. Nevertheless, the problem of 
the impact of such decisions on the economy of various local communities is a 
very realone. Ina number of similar instances involving the closing of important 
plants in other areas, the firm’s management has endeavored to minimize the 
overall impact by cooperating very closely with local civic organizations in com- 
munitywide programs designed to develop alternative job opportunities to replace 
those being lost. Such a job development program would, of course, receive the 
energetic cooperation of the Massachusetts Division of Employment Security. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD D. MorGAn, 
Special Counsel to the President. 


Senator JoHN PASTORE, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee, 
Senate Chamber, Statehouse, Concord, N. H.: 


Regret my inability to testify today as scheduled. Concur with previous testi- 
mony that foreign competition from low-wage areas must be controlled to assist 
survival of textile industry. 

Strone Hewat Co., 
G. Dovetas Hewat, Treasurer. 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF MAINE, 
Augusta, Maine, September 22, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Senate Investigating Subcommittee, 
Statehouse, Concord, N. H. 

Dear SENATOR Pastore: I am writing for the Associated Industries of Maine 
to let you know of the real concern we have for the future of the textile industry 
in Maine and our hopes that your committee will recommend without delay 
necessary legislation to eliminate the discriminatory policies which have been 
so injurious to Maine textile mills. 

Our State already has suffered very heavy blows due to the closing of several 
of its textile mills but the industry is still mighty important to the economy 
of Maine. It provides jobs for more than 15,000 men and women, is the major 
source of tax revenue for many of our communities, and a great many businesses 
depend on the payrolls provided by our textile mills. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. Morton HAvey, 
Executive Director. 


LEWISTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lewiston, Maine, September 19, 1958. 


Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Senate Investigating Subcommittee, 
State House, Concord, N. H. 

Dear SENATOR Pastore: I am writing you for the members of the Lewiston 
Chamber of Commerce to let you know about the real concern we have for the 
future of the textile industry, in view of the problems which this industry con- 
fronts because of certain governmental policies. We hope, therefore, that your 
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committee will recommend without delay some positive action to ease the unfair 
competition which textile mills are facing. 

This community, as well as its surrounding areas, has a vital stake in the 
future of the textile mills located here. These mills not only provide more than 
5,000 manufacturing jobs and a payroll of nearly $15 million per year, but they 
also provide a large share of the tax revenue necessary for the operation of 
schools, of public safety departments, etc. Already one of the mills in our com- 
munity has been forced to close and we hope that the Congress of the United 
States, as well as the executive branch, will do what it can to help make secure 
the remaining jobs. 

Sincerely, 


Xx 


RUSSELL H. CostTet1o, President. 








